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THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECORD. 


Ist.—It was organized and commenced business in 1859: 
2d.—It has issued more Insurance, since it commenced business, than any other 
Company ever issued in the same number of years: 
3d.—In each of the years, 1882, 1883 and 1884, it did the largest business ever 
transacted in one year by any other Company in the world: 
4th.—In the last five years its gains of Insurance remaining in force, amounted to 
$117,423,232, being nearly forty-five million in excess of any other Company: 
5th.—It does a larger business in the United States: 
6th.— - - ** New York State : 
7th. — si Pennsylvania: 
8th.— - Massachusetts : 
gth.— ” Ohio: 
1oth.— = New Jersey : 
11th.— ” ‘* the Western States : 
12th.—In 1883 it wrote nearly Thirty millions more Insurance than any other 
Company : 
13th.—It now does ONE FOURTH of all the Life Insurance Business in the United 
States: 
14th.—It has the largest Four per cent. surplus of any Company in the world: 
15th.—All the profits of the business go to the policy holders: 
16th.—Its out-go for deaths and expenses combined are lower than in any other 
leading Company : 
17th.—The profits earned policy holders in the last seven years were larger in pro- 
portion to the premiums received than in either of the two other largest New 
York Companies: 
18th.—It has accumulated more surplus for dividends in the last seven years than 
any other Company: 
Igth.—Its policies are incontestable after the third year and losses by death on 
such Policies are payable immediately on the receipt of the proofs of death 


and a legal release of the claim. 


Take the elevatur to the offices of Mr. George F. Johnson, General Agent of 
the Metropolitan District, and ‘his assistants Mr. Philip Stiner, Mr. W. L. Fish, 
Mr. Leon Klopman, Mr. H. V. Myers, Mr. W. L. B. Stears, Mr. R. E. Salembier, 
and Mr. Paul Nicoladsi, who will explain Tontine Investment Policies and other 
forms of Insurance to any who may desire information on the subject. 
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E. O. THOMPSON, 
CLERICAL TAILOR AND CHURCH VESTMEMS, 


245 Broadway, 908 Walnut St., 
New York. Philadelphia. 


Special attention is invited to the following very useful information about the 
various departments of our business: 
Vestments Imported from England. 


The celebrated house of Cox, Sons & Co., London, is represented, and those 


ordering from us have the advantage of entry ‘‘duty free,” which effects a great 


saving in cost. In this is embraced Bishops’ Robes, All Linen Vestments, 
Stoles, Chasubles, Cassocks, Choir Outfits, &c., &c. Samples, illustrated cata 


logues and estimates sent upon request. 


Ready-Made Vestment Department. 

We carry thousands of dollars worth of Vestments ready-made—from the 
finest to the most inexpensive Vestments—for those who desire Vestments 
instantly we offer advantages not to be found elsewhere. If great haste is 
needed telegraph. 

Clerical Garments to Order. 
All classes of Clerical Cloths, Twills, Oxfords, &c., &c., constantly in stock 


and cut and made in correct form. 


English Clerical Clothing Ready-Made. 

For those living at a distance from the centre, and who have not the facilitie 
of obtaining correctly cut clerical clothes, and for those who desire to economize, 
this department presents great advantages by supplying the best fabrics and 
correct clerical cut at prices far less than usually charged for such goods. We 
specify as follows: Clerical Frockcoats—Superfine West of England Broad 
cloth, $22; the best Twill English Coating Frockcoats, $20; English Clerical 
Spring Overcoats, $18; English Russell Cord Cassock Vests, $6. All are cut 
on such correct models that they fit equal to the best ordered work. Any gar- 
ment will be forwarded on approval, express paid dy us, upon receipt of satisfac 
tory reference. These are so correct cut that all the measures required are 
height, weight, size of chest, size of waist, length of sleeve. 

Thompson’s Special English Clerical Shirt Collar. 
Made of pure linen outside and filling, and the best cut clerical collar ever 


worn, Sent by mail, post-paid by us. Price, $4 per doz. ; $1 fourth doz. 


Correspondence on any of the above matters is solicited and answers will 


sent by return mail. Letters may be addressed to either of our houses. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


New York and Philadelphia. 
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Now ready: In preparation: 


The Spirits in Prison|The Church Reader 


FOR LENT. [A selection of forty readings 
from well-known modern authors, adapted to 
use in Church Services or for private medita- 


tion.] 16mo, cloth. [Ready Fed. 1s¢.] 


Good Friday. Footprints of the Son 


ddresses o e Last Seven Words on the ; ; - 
» Adre B “2 ng I ae ry , ae ~ re OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. By Herbert 
Cross. we ae anes ges on ine Mortimer Luckock, D.D. 2 vols., r2mo, 
author of “ Logic and Life, and other Ser- .. oe . _ 
cloth, [Ready Feb. 1st.] 


mons.”’ 16mo, cloth, red edges, 75 cents. 
: Revelation: Universal 
The Prophecies of 
AND SPECIAL. By the Rev. W. W. Olssen, 


ISAIAH. A new translation, with Commen- S.T.D., author of ‘* Personality: Human and 
Appendixes. By the Rev. T. K. Divine.” 12mo, cloth. [Ready Feb. 15¢.] 





and other Studies on the Life after Death. 


sy E. H. Plumptre, D.D. Small 8vo, cloth, 


$2. 














tary and 


Cheyne, M.A. Third edition, revised. Two 


volumes in one. 8vo, cloth, $4. | The Apocalypse of St. 








‘The qualities of Mr. Cheyne’s Commentary | 
would make it a good book in any language, or | JOHN. Self interpreted for English read- 


almost in any condition of Biblical learning. It ers, with a new translation. By the Rev. 
is perspicuous, without being superficial, and " o . Ms a 
terse without, the omission of anything of im Samuel Fuller, D.D., Professor in Berkeley 
portance. It is suggestive rather than exhaus- Divinity School. 12mo, cloth. 

tive; the remarks, though brief, coming from : [Ready Feb. 1st. 
mind perfectly familiar “with the pre song” al a 2 P - 
ways cast a light beyond themselves. , Th Ch S a 
translation is suggestive of much which the | e ristian ancti 
notes do not expressly touch upon, and is often | FIED BY THE LORD'S PRAYER. By 


felicitous.” —Academy. . : 
the author of ‘‘ Hidden Life of the Soul,” 





**Characteristics of True Devotion,” etc., 


24mo, cloth. [Ready Feb. 1st 


The Christian Minis-| compeninoeaeaeerenaraes 
TRY AT THE CL SE OF THE NINE- PR od hak end 


' TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rt. Rev. | 

ttlej dD ~D antab, |“) sore engage 
A. N. Litdeohn, DD... LLI Rs rey MODERN OPINION. Seven Sermons by 
Bishop of Long Island. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, Clergymen of the Church, Fourth edition. 
With a preface by Bishop Hugh Miller Thomp 
are very robust utterances, full < son. ramo, cloth, $1.25. 

andly practical in their tone, uncom- | 

y|  ‘*The fourth edition of this course of sermons 


promising in their convic tions, royal to a lo | 
ideal of ministerial character and work, and | comes none too soon for the times.” — /% 
fitted to sti mutate reflections whether agreed to | Church. 


or not.”—Zhe Literary World. 
en ‘The Mystery of the 
The Gospel and the KINGDOM. Traced through the Four 


“ Books of Kings. Part I.—The First Book of 
AGE. Sermons on Special Occasions. By . . . 

the Rt. R W.cM D.D.. D.CI Kings. By Andrew Jukes. Third edition 
he Rt. Rev. . C. Magee, D.D., D. -" 

> . ig } . 12mo, cloth, $1. 

Bishop of Peterborough. ‘Third edition, small 


The Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1884, 














“The »rits “hoices ‘ e- 
8vo, cloth binding. $2. Che book merits the choicest and most care 
ful reading, for there is not a page which is not 

** Will arrest the attention of the world.”—| full of suggestiveness Commende d 

The Spectator. most heartily to the attention of teachers and 


* Fine specimens of robust, Scripture.” — Zhe English 


—British Quarterly Review. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 
& 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW _YORK. 
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manly eloquence.” | students of Holy 
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American Church Review 


Vol. XLV.—No. 157. 


APRIL, 1885. 


COMMUNION WINE—A CRITICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF SCRIPTURE WORDS, AND 
HISTORIC TESTIMONY. 


Communion Wine and Bible Temperance. By Wi.1- 
1AM A. Tuayer. National Temperance Society, 
New York, 1878. 

Wenes: Scriptural and Ecclesiastical. By Norman 
Kerr, M.D., F.L.S. National Temperance Society, 
New York, 1882. 

The Divine Law as to Wines. By G. W. Samson, 
D.D. National Temperance Society, New York, 
1583. 

NE of the prominent, unsettled questions of the 

( ) day is whether it is right to use fermented wine at 

the Lorp’s Table. For many years the matter has been 

under debate. Christian bodies in their ecclesiastical 
councils have had it in careful consideration, and have 
issued formal recommendations as a guide to uneasy con- 
sciences. But still the question is perpetually reopened. 
Only a few weeks ago, the present writer received a let- 
ter from @ prominent Congregational Pastor, containing 
the following inquiry : “Is the wine of the Lorn’s Supper 
as referred toby Curist and Paul fermented wine? How 
does the best New Testament Greek scholarship answer 
this question? Has the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, in any of its higher ecclesiastical courts, made any 
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declaration on this question? If so, when, where, and 
what?” 

Nor is it surprising, considering the general ignorance 
on the subject, that much uneasiness is felt. The demon 
of drunkenness is blighting and cursing his victims in all 
parts of the land. His debasements and cruelties rest 
with withering power in impoverished homes and on 
crushed hearts. And if wine—not to mention other 
liquors—in its ordinary meaning, 7.¢., the fermented 
juice of the grape, is in itself an evil, discountenanced by 
Gop, as is strenuously maintained by a large and influen- 
tial body, its use in any form must also be evil. If the 
results lamented flow not from excess in use, but as a 
natural and unavoidable consequence of participation in 
any way or degree, then the manufacture and sale should 
be prevented, if possible, by legislative enactments; and 
it should be the special duty of every Christian body to 
remove a deadly temptation from the weak when partici- 
pating in the most solemn services of their holy Faith. 

In addition to what has been done by individuals and 
Church Synods, there has been an extensive literature 
prepared by the National Temperance Society, designed 
expressly to enlighten the Christian mind, and guide the 
Christian conscience on this question. But “all. such 
agencies, to be a real and permanent blessing, must 
have their foundations firmly laid upon the rock of truth. 
Unwise, though well-meaning advocacies will usually do 
more harm in the long run to any cause, than open op- 
position. It is reported as a saying of one of England's 
greatest statesmen, “If a thing is not true, we should 
not lie that it may be true.” Certainly Gop does not 
need man’s lies, and the cause of our Blessed REDEEMER 
will never be permanently advanced by unreflecting 
fanaticism, or misguided prejudice. 

Among the more recent works having this object in 
view, published by that society, are those mentioned 
above. The first, published in 1878, was a review of an 
article written for the Bzd/zotheca Sacra of January, 1869. 
The second, published in 1882, is an expansion of a lec- 

ture delivered before the Church Homiletical Society in 
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the Chapter House of S. Paul’s Cathedral, London, No- 
vember 1, 1881, and the last, but a short time out of 
the press,* is designed as an unanswerable argument in 
favor of unfermented wine. According to the prospec- 
tus, “it is a new and thoroughly scholarly book, which 
has tut several years in preparation, examining the 
entire wine question from two thousand years before 
Curist to the present time, and conclusively showing 
that the Bible nowhere sanctions the drinking of intoxi- 
cating liquors.” 

Several marked features are common to all these 
works. They all adopt the same logical processes, 
marked by most glaring petztzones principit. They all 
abound in mistaken references. And in the main they 
all follow the etymological guidance of the Temperance 
Bible Commentary, published in 1870, by Dr. Frederick 
Richard Lees, F.S.A., andthe Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A. 

On the title-page of Dr. Samson’s book there is a 
marked instance of the fallacy mentioned, ‘All the 
fresh unfermented wine” (ché/ed tzvosh) they shall offer 
unto the Lorp—Moses’ Law as To Orrerincs. The 
verse quoted, Num. xviii. 12, is as follows: ‘“ All the 
best of the oil, and all the best of the wine, and of the 
wheat, the first fruits of them which they shall offer unto 
the Lorn, them have I| given thee.” Gesenius defines 
the word 327, chéleb, ‘“ faz, fatness of victims.’”” Metaph. 
for the best, richest part of a thing, as chéleb haaredz, 
the fat of the land, z.¢., its best fruits, richest produc- 
tions. The word occurs seventy-nine times in the He- 
brew original, seventy-one times of animal fat, chiefly 
the fat of sacrificial victims, and eight times figuratively 
of vegetable products offered as first-fruits, or as heave- 
offerings. Four times only is there any reference to the 
product of the vine, and then it is manifestly to the qual- 
ity of the wine offered, as of the other things mentioned, 
without any allusion whatever to the question of fermen- 
tation. The word “fresh” may be applied to the cognate 
chalab, ==n, ‘‘ new milk, and so called from its fatness’ 


* The last edition published 1883. 
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(Gesenius); or‘ from which butter is made” (Fiirst) ; 
but ‘‘ /vesh, unfermented,” or ‘the fresh of tirosh,” page 
is language utterly foreign to the Hebrew origi- 
nal. The Septuagint renders the words chéleb-tirosh, 
aAMap YN oivon ; Peshito Syriac, shumno d'chamro,* 
Z.e., adeps vind; the Vulgate, medullam vine. 

With sublime indifference to all this, however, and 
with an equally sublime assurance, Dr. Lees, in his com- 
ments on this verse, after maintaining that the wine and 
oil denote the fruits of the earth in their solid state, tells 
us “ This is a case in which the Jews of the Captivity 
seem to have lost the true and certain sense of the words 
tirvosh and yetzhar (vine and orchard fruit), and to have 
narrowed their meaning down to that of a liquid pre- 
pared by man.” And so reasoning by analogy (/Pre/7m. 
Dis.) from the fact that words occasionally become ob- 
solete, or change their meaning, as v7//azn, prevent, this 
nineteenth-century Solomon waives aside magisterialiy 
not only the translations made by ancient scholars, with 
whom both languages were in great measure vernacular, 
but also the grand labors and ‘decisions of modern lexi- 
cographers. “For over two thousand years, he would 
have us believe, the whole scholarly world has been in 
error on this point. ‘The modern versions also,” he 
adds, ‘‘all follow in the same rut.” It might have oc- 
er to Dr. Lees to examine whether “the Jews of 
the Captivity” (whatever that may mean) had lost the 
true and certain sense of other articles of daily use, as 
bread, butter, oil, honey, etc. Had he done so he would 
have found that from the earliest book in the Old Tes- 
tament Canon to the latest, none of those words became 
obsolete, or varied in the least from their original mean- 
ing. Lechem, both in its generic and specific senses, 
was equally used by Moses, David, Isaiah, Nehemiah, 
and Malachi, and e qually so were the others. 

From the abov e example furnished on the title-page 
of Dr. Samson’s book, it is easy to imagine what may 
be looked for in the body of the work itself, A man 


317; 
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who is capable of changing a Hebrew noun in the con- 
struct state, meaning etymologically and prope rly faé, 
or fatness of, into a ‘double headed adjective, rendered 
“ fresh- unfermented,” is equal to any amount of lin- 
guistic legerdemain. 

On page 46, it is stated that the terms in which Moses, 
commenting on his own record, characterises the wine 
with which Noah was drugged, calling it the “ wine of 
Sodom, the poison of dragons” (Deut. xxxii. 32, 33), 
“indicates the recognition ‘of the two classes of wine, 
intexicating and unintoxicating, which he makes through- 
out his connected writings.” Hereis both a “ begging of 
the question,” and a mistaken reference, not to say any- 
thing worse of it. That there was any such recognition 

of “two classes of wine” by Moses, in this or in any 
other passage of his writings, is the merest assumption ; 
and whatever comment he m: 1y have made on Noah's 
wine at some time or place not recorded, there is cer- 
tainly none in the passage referred to. 

On page 92, when commenting on Hosea iv. 11, and 
vii. 5, we are ‘told, “ Finally and specially noteworthy, 
he declares the offering of wine to JEHOVAH as dis- 
pleasing to him, ix. 4, a declaration which illustrates and 
confirms the view of Moses’ law above stated as exclud- 
ing alcoholic wines.” It might have been well to men- 
tion that the prophet disparaged equally the offering 
of sacrifices, and it would not have been uninteresting 
to state, that the Hebrew word Yayzz, in that passage, 
is the very same word, 7%, which is uniformly used by 
Moses when issuing _the Divine command touching 
drink-offerings—e.g., ‘‘ The meat-offering thereof shall 
be two-te ‘nths de a of fine flour mingle d with oil, an 
offering made by fire unto the Lorn, for a sweet savor; 
and the drink-offe ring thereof shall be of wine,” 77> 7202 
— Yayin, “the fourth part of a hin,” Levit. xxiii. 13. 

But to the main question. What wines were in use 
among the Jews, in so far as we can learn from their 

sacre dw ritings, and other reliable sources? ‘The true 
answer, I need scarce ly say, will be found not within the 
sphere of imaginative sentimentalities, but in a scientific 
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induction of etnaiiel _ Manca Sects, The word 
most commonly used by the sacred writers is the one 
just mentioned, Yayzn, which is found one hundred and 
forty-one times, and is rendered uniformly in the Sep- 
tuagint, with one exception, Job xxxti. 19, by ofvos. In 
accordance with that law common to Semitic tongues, by 
which substantives usually derive their specific meanings 
from the generic conception expressed in the verbal root, 
Yayin means etymologically a fermented liquor, from the 
root, You, 7. Gesenius gives the definition, “to boil 
up, to be in a ferment.” ‘The substantive itself he de- 
fines, first, ‘ wzze, so called from its fermenting, effer- 
vescing; second, Meton. of cause for effect, wznze for 
drunkenness, intoxication.” First traces the word to a 
supposed root now obsolete, 712. Yavanz, meaning “ to 
stamp, to press.” But the best Hebrew scholarship of 
the day rejects Fiirst as reliable authority. Professor 
Robertson Smith, in the new edition of the Lxcyclo- 
pedia Britannica, vol. xi., p. 602, writes: “ Far su- 
perior to all other lexicons is the Thesaurus of Gese- 
nius, completed by Rédiger (Leipsic, 1829-1858). The 
Handworterbuch of Fiirst (2d ed., 1863. English trans- 
lated by S. Davidson, 1871; 3d ed., by Ryssel, 1876) 
proceeds on very faulty etymological principles, and 
must be used with great caution.” 

The next word used with the greatest degree of fre- 
quency is 7zvosh, DIM, which occurs thirty-eight times, 
and is rendered in the Septuagint by ofvos, except in 
Isaiah Ixv. 8, wheré we find the word (é£, evidently in 
reference to the dacca or berry of the grape; and Hos. 
iv. u, where the rendering is wsSvoua, ebrzetas. The 
verbal root is Yarash, 07>, meaning as defined by Gese- 
nius, “to take, to seize, to get possession of.” Hence 
the substantive ¢zrvosh is defined new wine, so called, 
because it gets possession of the brain and inebriates. 
Hos. iv. 11, “ Whoredom, and wine, and new wine take 
away the heart,” z.¢., the understanding. 

Another word in occasional use is Chemer, 2%, occur- 
ring but twice in the Hebrew, and six times in the Chal- 
dee portions of Ezra and Daniel. In every instance 
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the Septuagint translates by ofvos. The verbal root, 
according to Gesenius, means “to boil up, to foam, to 
ferment, to be red, from the idea of boiling, being in- 
flamed,” etc. Hence the substantive, ‘‘ wzze,” so-called 
as being fermented. The cognate Arabic,* chamr, and 
the Syriac,f chamyo, are used with few exceptions in the 
Arabic and Syriac versions in place of the Hebrew Yayzx 
and 7zvosh. Of importance also to consider is the word, 
Shekar, 92%, which is found twenty-two times, and i 
usually rendered in the Septuagint by oixepa, and in 
English by ‘strong drink ;” or “strong wine,” as in 
Numb. xxviii. 7. Its verbal root in all the Semitic 
tongues means to “drink deeply, to be drunken.” 
Gesenius defines the substantive, “strong drink, any 
intoxicating liquor whether w7ze or an intoxicating 
drink prepared from barley, honey, or dates.” 

In addition to the above, I will mention the word 
Asis, 0°22, used five times, from the verbal root Asas, 
“to tread, to press,” hence “what is trodden out, and 
so put for zew wene, the product of the same year, like 
new wheat ;” Sove, 825, used but three times from a root 
meaning ‘‘¢o drink to excess, to tope ;” Shemer, =, used 
Isa. xxvii. 6, in the plural, of ‘“‘generous old wine puri- 
fied from the lees;” and JZezeg, 37>, found only once, 
Cant. vii. 3, referring to mixed or spiced wine. 

From the above it is evident that the word wwe, as 
usually understood by the Jews, referred primarily and 
etymologically to a fermented liquor. Certainly, in so 
far as anything can be gathered from the several con- 
texts, the word Yay? in has, in the vast majority of cases 
—one hundred and thirty-two times out of one hundred 
and forty-one—its commonly accepted signification ; or, 
by Meton. wine for drunkenness, as in Gen. ix. 24. Five 
times it is used figuratively, as in Ps. Ix. 3, “ wine of as- 
tonishment ;” twice proleptically of the grape itself, as the 
material from which wine is derived, Jer. xl. 10, 12; and 
twice of Gop’s judgments preventing its manufacture, Isai. 
xvi. 10; Jer. xlvili. 33. It would be difficult, in view of 
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these facts, to find any ground upon which to rest the 
theory of ‘two classes of. wine,” in so far, at least, as Ya- 
yin is concerned. One thing is very sure, the same word 
is used both commendingly and disparagingly, or, rather, 
in the latter case, the abuse of it. It was ayn which 
Melchisedec brought forth with bread for the refresh- 
ment of Abram and his servants. It was Yeyzx in 
which, according to the prophecy of dying Israel, the 
garments of royal Judah should be washed, and with 
whic h his eyes ‘should be “red,” as his teeth should be 
“white” with milk. It was Vay7z which formed, accord- 
ing to divine command, an integral part of the legal 
sacrifices, or drink-offerings. It was }ayzx which the 
Psalmist declares ‘maketh glad the heart of man,” as 
oil causes the face to shine, and bread strengthens his 
heart. It was Vayzx which Isaiah, by a figure, exhorts 
the thirsty souls to buy, together with milk, without 
money, and without price. On the contrary, it was 
Yayin which Solomon tells us is a “ mocker,” as “strong 
drink,” Shekhar, “is raging.” It was Yayzz which he 
says is the cause of woe and sorrow, through /oxg larry- 
ing thereat, It was Yayz¢n which he cautions against 
looking upon “ when it is red,” and which ‘ biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder. 

The Rev. W. M. Thayer affirms, nevertheless (page 
32), ‘that the Bible speaks of two kinds of wine, there 
can be no doubt. It pronounces one of them a d/esszxg, 
and the other a curse.” And in this, equally with Drs. 
Kerr and Samson, he follows the guidance of Dr. Lees, 
Moses Stuart, and other early agitators of the question. 
President Nott innocently asks, ‘‘Can the same thing in 
the same state be good and bad; a thing to be sought 
after, and a thing to be avoided?” as though the same 
might not equally be said of fve and wa¢er, and a multi- 
tude of things in daily use, which are a d/ess¢ng or a curse 
according as they are used. Professor Stuart declares, 
“my final conclusion is this, namely, that, wherever the 
Scriptures speak of wine as a comfort, a blessing, a 
libation to Gop, and rank it with such articles as corn 
and oil, they mean—they can mean—only such wine as 
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contained no alcohol, th: it or have a mischievous ten- 
dency; that wherever they denounce it, prohibit it, and 
connect it with drunkenness, they can mean only alco- 
holic or intoxicating wine.” Upon which marvellous 
process of reasoning a writer for the Cuurcu Review 
of 1849 wittily says: ‘‘ This modern apparatus is like that 
of a conjurer. You see him draw wine from a vessel, 
and, when he draws wine again from the same vessel, 
instead of the same wine coming out, you have a liquor 
totally different. An uninitiated man reads his Bible 
quietly, and thinks he knows what is meant by wine; 
but by this newly discovered legerdemain, when he least 
expects it, w hisk! it is turned into a liquor totally differ- 

ent from what it was just before.” 

The main st undpoint taken by these advocates of 
“two classes of wine” centres in the second word men- 
tioned, 77rvosh —all the others being used more or less 
frequently in connection with intoxication. Sove, She- 
kar, and Mezeg, show etymologically their meaning as 
well as Jayzx; and Aszs, in two out of five instances 
of its use, refers unmistakably to an intoxicating drink, 
Isa. xlix. 26, and Joel i. 5. In the latter instance, the 
Se ptuc Lgint re -nde ‘ring is peculi: ir ly strong- 0ivov els uéedny, 
/.e., “ wine unto intoxication.” Of Tirosh, however, the 
Rev. W. M. Thayer says: “ All the direct endorsements 
of wine in the Bible are connected with the word 77rosh. 
We affirm that in every passage claimed to refer to the 
liquid product of the vine, it is spoken of as a blessing. 
There is no denunciation of this beverage, no warning 
against its use. This is not true of one of the other 
words translated wzze in ‘he Old Testament.” In like 
spirit Dr. Samson writes (page 70): ‘‘ Modern investi- 
gations lead to the conclusion that 7zvosh was AZust, or 
unfermented wine.” 

As already stated, the word occurs thirty-eight times. 
Of these it is used thirty-four times in connection with 
corn, or oil, or with both, as the annual products of the 
land. In Isa. Ixv. 8, the Septuagint translation is 
(4&; the Peshito Syriac 7uz¢z¢ho* or Odsho, 2.¢., the 


* Woadog or Las!—the MSS. differ. 
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Sonia ; and the Velewe, granum. In Judges ix. 13, and 
Isa. xxiv. 7, although i in both instances the Greek ren- 
dering is oivos, and the Latin vwzzum, the reference 
may be also to the grape itself as that from which the 
wine is made. Without going further, therefore, in the 
light of all these facts, the untruth of the statements 
made by Professor Stuart and the Rev. W. M. Thayer 
must be evident. 

Tirosh is never used in the Mosaic law of the Divinely 
prescribed “ drink-offerings.”” There, as already shown, 
Yayin is the only word used. In Deut. xiv. 26, we 
find also a striking permission to drink not only Ya- 
yen, but strong drink, Shekfar. As we learn from the 
context, when the Israelites lived at a distance from the 
house of Gop, they were to be permitted to sell the 
tithes of their flocks, and of the products of their land, 
and purchase with the money such things as they re- 
quired at the end of their journey to worship at the 
annual festivals. ‘Thou shalt bestow that money for 
whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, 
or for wine, or for strong drink ; or for whatsoever thy 
soul desireth; and thou shalt eat there before the 
Lorp thy Gop, and thou shalt rejoice, thou and thine 
household.” And in that prophetic passage, Isa. xxv. 
6, in which the spiritual blessings of the Gospel dis- 
pensation are portrayed under the figure of a “feast of 
fat things, of wines on the lees, well refined,” the word 
used is Shemarim, the plural of Shemer. 

There is one other passage, however, Hosea iv. 11 
which is a very difficult one for the advocates of the two 
classes of wine, and the exclusive commendation given 
to Zzrosh, to manage. ‘ Whoredom and wine— Yayzx 
—and new wine— 7?vosh—take away the heart,” z.e., 
the understanding. It is quite amusing to see how Drs. 
Lees, Samson, and others wrestle with the difficulty. 
The first, true to his assumption that 7Z7vosh always 
means the unpressed grape, or, as he calls it, ‘vine 
fruit,” allegorises the whole verse. ‘‘ By whoredom,” 
he says, “is here to be understood ‘illicit worship ren- 
dered by the chosen people to heathen gods. By Yayzn, 
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wine—the type of sensual gratification, their hearts also 
had been captivated. By 7zvosh, the fruit of the vine— 
the type of natural, earthly good—their hearts had been 
taken away from Gop, as the infinite Goodness, and the 
fountain of spiritual joy.” Dr. Samson, following here 
the etymological guidance of Fiirst, derives the word 
from a secondary use of Yavrash, which he translates 
‘to expel, to drive out’’—hence ‘‘ mzs¢” like new cider, is 
an expellent. Speaking (page 180) of the word “ tham- 
rig,” used by a paraphrast of 77vosh, he says, ‘it was 
evidently an apferzent used enternal/y ; thus illustrating 
the effects of ‘7zvosh’ already cited, as also of the un- 
fermented Greek ‘ gleukos,’ and the Roman ‘ mzs¢.’” 
As the Rev. Mr. Thayer informs us that “ all the direct 
endorsements of wine in the Bible are connected with the 
word 7zvosh,” and that ‘‘ 7zvosh is always associated 
with d/ess¢xgs in the Bible,” the great value and blessed- 
ness of wine would thus see m_ to centre around it as 
“an aperzent used enternally.” What sort of a thing 
‘an aperient” used externally might be, we are not 
prepared to say. 

Unfortunately for these gentlemen there is an array of 
testimony in opposition to their views, which can never 
be set aside. The Rev. Mr. Thayer indeed tells us 
“there are what scholars and commentators call 
‘epochs of exegesis.’’’ Luther evidently had come 
upon one, when he proclaimed the Epistle of S. James 
“Epistola Straminea.” Dr. Lees and others have, in 
their own judgment, come upon another. But it will 
take more than their @zc/um to convince the world, that 
all exegetes before their day had been incompetent to 
do the : work they undertook—that the grand scholars 
of antiquity had “lost the true and certain meaning ” of 
words which in substance were on their tongues daily. 
In the passage before us, the prophet seemingly rises 
to a climax in the use of the word 77zrvoesh. That the 
ancient translators and targumists manifestly felt, and 
rendered the word accordingly. As the new wine 
7trvosh would naturally be more plenty than the older 
wine, Yayzx, kept from former years, there would be 
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more opportunity and temptation in it to drink to 
excess. Hence the Septuagint version has uéSvoua, ex- 
plained by Schleusner, “ potus enebrians.” * The Peshi- 
to Syriac has Ravoyutho, rendered by Castell, eérzeZas, 
vinolentia, t.e., habitual drunkenness. With this the 
Targum of Jonathan agrees, the same word in its 
Chaldee form being use .d as in the Syriac. The Vul- 
gate rendering is “ebrictas, drunkenness. In the Pe- 
shito the word is especially strong, as may be seen 
from its use in the New Testament, S. Luke xxi. 34; 
Rom. xiii. 13; Gal. v. 21; S. Peter, iv. 3. In the 
last of these, our English rendering is, ‘excess of 
wine.” As a further confirmation, I give the following 
from Gesenius, under the head of 77rvosh: “All the 
passages go to show that 77zvosh is new wine of the 
first year, ‘the wine crop or vintage of the season, and 
hence it is mostly coupled with corn and oil as the prod- 
ucts of the land. That it was regarded as intoxicating 
is shown by Hosea iv. 11” (Lex., p. 1129). 

We are now ready for the inquiry, What evidence can 
be found in the Old Testament Scriptures in favor 
of “two classes of wine,” in the sense contended for ? 
Our answer is unhesitatingly, ove. Wine, under 
every name given, when tmmoderately used, would in- 
toxicate. What was done by the Greeks and Romans 
in preserving mzxs¢ in an unfermented state will be 
considered further on. If, however, there is even 
ONE unmistakable reference in the Word of Gop to 
Z7tvosh, Yayin, or any other word translated wine, in 
the sense of must, preserved permanently in an un- 
fermented state, let the scholars of the Temperance 
Society produce it. We challenge them to do so. In 
fact, the term awzfermented wine, in Scripture phrase- 


* Itis quite possible that a traveller passing through the country at some seasons 
of the year, might not see a single case of intoxication, and hastily infer that drunken- 
ness was a total stranger in the land ; but let such a one make a tour from village to 
village during the months that occur between the vintage and the beginning of Lent, 
when the new wine is abundant, and he will find intoxication in its most disgusting 
forms. This is the principal season for betrothals and weddings, the principal at 
traction of which occasions is a plentiful supply of wine "Rev. B. LABARRE, Jr., 
Missionary among the Nestorians, Biblio. Sac., vol. xxvi., p. 180. 
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ology is a misnomer and self-contradictory. Etymo- 
logically, in every Semitic tongue the w ord implies 
fermentation as much as butter implies and presup- 
poses agitation or churning, and cheese coagulation or 
curding. Bread, it is true, is spoken of as both leavened 
and unleavened. But /wo dzstinct words are uniformly 
used, derived from verbal roots of opposite significa- 
tions. The first, 727 Chamefz, 2.e., bread soured, or 
leavened, from the root Chametz, to- be sour, was 
used of the bread ordinarily eaten; while "22 J/a/zah, 
z.¢., bread sweet from the root ma/zatz, to be sweet, 
was usedof the flat cakes or crackers eaten during the 
Passover season. In the case of wine, however, there 
was no such distinction made. Why this should be, 
it becomes the advocates of ‘‘ two classes of wine” to 
say. A language rich enough in words to employ at 
least e¢gh¢ for wine, might have furnished, or restricted 
one to mark so important a distinction. But there is 
not even an adjective, or any qualifying word employed 
to distinguish fermented from unfermented wine. That 
such is the case, can be accounted for only on one sup- 
position——zo such distinction existed ! 

As a final confirmation of the position above taken, 

we quote the following: ‘“‘ The impression formed on the 
mind by a general review, is that both Yayzz and 7zrosh, 
in their ordinary and popular acceptation, referred to /er- 
mented intoxicating wine. In the condemnatory pas- 
sages no exception is made in favor of any other kind 
of liquor, passing under the same name, but not invested 
with the same dangerous qualities. Nor again in these 
passages is there any decisive condemnation of the swé- 
stance ttself, which would enforce the conclusion that 
elsewhere an unfermented liquor must be understood ’ 
(Smzth’s Bible Dictionary). 

The next source of authority to examine before pro- 
ceeding to the writings of the New Testament, is the 
literature of the Jews during the five centuries subse- 
quent to the close of the Old Testament canon. This 
may be classed under the heads—1, The Apocrypha; 2, 
the Targums ; 3, the writings of Philo and Josephus. 
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1. In the Apocrypha the word wine, oivog, occurs six- 
teen times, and in each instance having its ordinary 
meaning of a fermented liquor. Certainly, as in the 
Canonical Scriptures, there is nothing in the several con- 
texts to mark any difference in the nature of the thing 
itself. Rational and temperate use is commended, while 
excess is condemned, and the evil consequences thereof 
are vividly portrayed. ‘‘ Wine is as good as life to a 
man,” affirms the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. XXXI. 27-29), 
“tf tt be drunk moderately. What life is there to aman 
that is without wine? for it was made to make men glad. 
Wine moderately drunk, and in season, bringeth glad- 
ness to the heart and cheerfulness to the mind. But 
wine drunken with excess, maketh bitterness of the mind, 
with brawling and quarrelling.” 

As a comment on this we have a characteristic speci- 
men of juggling from Dr. Samson. These verses, unfor- 
tunately for his purpose, stand where they will ever be 
found, and of course they were very much in the way. 
Something must be done, so we have a sudden change 
in the dramatis persone introduced. After quoting 
verses 25, 26, he says, ‘ Then follows the drinker’s plea, 
verses 27, 28.” We need surely to be informed that 
this is the “drinker’s plea,” for there is nothing in the 
narrative itself to mark any change of writer or speaker. 
The narration flows steadily on without break or hin- 
derance such as would mark the introduction of another 
person. But what the Germans call the Z7znxdz/dungs- 
kraft, t.e., the power of imagination, is at times highly 
developed, and if allowed. free range, it will carry its pos- 
sessor over many a difficulty. Indeed, it would appear 
all but an impossibility not to see that the position thus 
taken is substantially that taken by Solomon, in those 
passages quoted on all occasions as denunciatory of wine 
itself. His instruction, to be rightly understood, must 
be dealt with honestly—aken as a whole—and not used 
piecemeal ; and it is a strange logic which would show 
that because excess in any matter is denounced, all use 
whatever is forbidden—that adusus tollitusum. ‘ Hear 
thou, my son, and he wise” (Prov. xxiii. 19-21). ‘Be 
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not among wine-bibbers ; among riotous eaters of flesh; 
for the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty ! 
Now in this passage, if the injunction is against all drink- 
ing of wine, it is equally so against all eating of flesh. 
But no one untrammelled by a theory would dream of 
reading any such thought into the words. Thereupon fol- 
lows a warning against ‘ the strange woman, connected 
almost imme diately with the inquiry, ‘‘ Who hath woe? 
Who hath sorrow?” etc., together with the answer, 
“They that ¢arry long at the wine ; they that go to 
seek mixed wine.” In this connection we 2 give a strik- 
ing passage from Pliny, who asserts that nothing is more 
beneficial than wine for strengthening the body, when 
moderately used; and that nothing is more injurious 
when used immoderately—thus not only endorsing the 
opinion of the Son of Sirach above given, but expressing 
the general idea entertained on the subject by heathen 
philosophers and moralists—‘ Prorsus ut jure dict pos- 
stt, negue viribus corports utilius aliud, neque aliud 
voluptatibus pernictosius, Sit MODUS ABSIT.” (Lib. xiv. 
cap. vii.) 

The Rev. Mr. Thayer tells us, notwithstanding, ‘the 
fallacy of the plea, It is the abuse and not the use of in- 
toxicating liquors which the Bible prohibits, is apparent. 
As Bible temperance is the moderate use of good things, 
and abstinence from evil things, any use of that which is 
injurious must be an abuse of it. Besides, it is not the 
abuse of wine that is called a ‘mocker,’ but wine itself. 
Solomon does not teach us to avoid the aéuse of wine, 
or not to drink to excess, but not to look upon it.” We 
will leave Solomon to settle the point with each man’s 
own reason and conscience. But if being among “ wine- 
bibbers,” and “ riotous eaters of flesh” unto drunken- 
ness and gluttony, and tarrying “long at the wine,” do 
not imply ‘‘aduse,”’ we are utterly unable to comprehend 
what they do imply. One ract, however, is very clear, 
there zs not a line or a word in the Apocrypha which 
gives any support to the ‘two classes of wine 
theory. 

2. As regards the Targums the evidence therein 
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given is abundant and explicit. Although the precise 
time of their formation cannot be stated, the generally 
received opinion is, that the leading ones date trom just 
before, or about the time of our Saviour. In any view 
of the matter, they fall so early within the Christian 
era, as to bear important witness to traditions and cus- 
toms further back than His day. As such Dr. Samson 
himself regards them. After commenting upon several 
passages he tells us, ‘the Targums, therefore, confirm 
in every respect, the view of ‘ 7zrvosh,’ to which all the 
authorities compel the Bible scholar.” On page 179 he 
says, ‘‘the words ‘ yayin’ and ‘tirosh’ are usually ren- 
dered by the common term ‘ chamra,’ corresponding to 
the Hebrew ‘chemer,’ which, as we have seen, is 
doubtless an effervescing or light wine.” By referring 
back to page 65, we read: ‘“ The fourth product in order 
of preparation seems to be the ‘ chemer’ or effervescing 
wine, prepared doubtless by checking the fermentation 
atanearlystage. . . . MHencethe ‘chemer’ is mani- 
festly a light wine.” Now, all this is a mere flight of the 
imagination, having no authority but Dr. Samson, The 
word, as previously shown, comes from a root meaning 
to boil up, to foam, to be agitated, etc.; and it is the 
leading word for wine in the other Semitic tongues as 
“ Yayen” is in Hebrew. What “ }ayzx” implies, there- 
fore, in the inspired Original, that as its full equivalent 
implies ‘“‘ chamro,” ‘“chamr,” and ‘‘chamra,” in the 
Peshito Syriac and Arabic translations, as well as in all 
the Chaldee Targums, ¢.g., the Syriac renders, Gen. ix. 
21,* “ Et bibit de vino,” V'ashihe min chamrah ;” the 
old Arabic in like manner, “ Wa shareba minal cham- 
yz. + And as illustrating the fixedness even of word 
meanings in the “unchangeable East,” we may mention 
that in the new Arabic translation, made some time since 
under the auspices of the American Bible Society, the 
rendering is precisely the same. In the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch also the word is used interchangeably with the 
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cognate “omar.” “V’'shithah man 'omrah.”* But in 
the twenty-fourth verse, ‘‘ Noah awoke from his wine,” 
the words are “max chamrah.” + Whether “ Chemer” 
was light or heavy, therefore, it was that with which 
Noah got drunk. According to Onkelas, Noah drank, 
and awoke from his ‘‘ Chamra;” and it is that which 
Solomon, according to the Targum or the Proverbs, 
affirms is the cause of woe and sorrow. 

We are also informed that “ Jonathan paraphrases in 
the important passage, Hosea iv. 11, the words ‘ yayin’ 
and ‘tirosh’ by ‘chamra’ and ‘ravyetha.’ The Hebrew 
verb ‘ravah,’ used fourteen times by writers from David 
to Jeremiah, always means ‘to drench,’ while its adjective, 
‘reveh,’ used three times, and its noun, ‘raveyeh,’ have 
also the same signification. They never refer to intoxi- 
cating wine; they are usually figurative.” Now this is a 
very strange passage, considering the purpose for which 
it is employed. Even supposing we granted that the 
words in Hebrew are usually figurative, it would be aside 
from the point before us. The question is not about the 
Hebrew original, but the Chaldee paraphrase, and the 
confirmation thereby given to Dr. Samson's view of 
Tivosh. ‘“ Yayin” in Hosea iv. 11 is rightly rendered by 
“chamra.” But what about the rendering of ‘tirosh” 
by ‘“‘ravyetha”? Surely the author has been playing 
with sharper and more dangerous tools than he was 
aware of. Instead of A’vah—the Chaldee form of the 
Hebrew Ravah—never referring to the effects of intoxi- 
cating wine, ¢hat, in both Chaldee and Syriac, is its fvz- 
mary meaning. Buxtorf, the highest authority here, 
gives “ Inebriari, Irrigari; Respondet Hebrais Shekar 
et Ravah.” And, as the first illustration of its use, he 
quotes Onkalos in Gen. ix. 21, e¢-d7b2¢ ex vino et tnebri- 
atus furt.t The adjective “raveh” and “ravyah” he 
translates ebrzus, ebriosus, temulentus, and the noun 
‘“ravyetha,” ‘‘inebriatio.” In fact, it is the same word 
in its Chaldee form as that used in the Peshito Syriac 
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in the same verse, which, as prev shiny shew, Castello 
renders by ‘“eébrzetas vinolenta”’—habitual drunkenness 

and which occurs four times in the N. T. Peshito, with 
substantially the same meaning. To make further quota- 
tions would be useless, as the testimony throughout all 
the Targums is abundant and uniform; and one instance 
such as the above is enough to show the absurdity of 
the position taken. 

But what, we may ask, has either of these references, 
made to Targum renderings, to do with confirming Dr. 
Samson’s view of “ Zzvosh”? And, with one or two 
others, equally irrelevant, they are all he makes. The 
simple truth is, the whole argument is a mere cloud of 
words, fit only to blind the understanding, and give an 
impression, to the unreflecting and unlearned, the very 
opposite of the truth. The voice of the Targums, from 
first to last, like that of the inspired Originals, gives no 
uncertain sound. But there can be no testimony found 
therein to two kinds of wine, evz/ and good, per se. And 
the critic would have very sharp eyes who could find the 
slightest reference to must preserved permanently in an 
unfermented state. 

The writings of the Jewish philosopher Philo de- 
mand the next consideration. He was born at Alexan- 
dria probably a few years before the birth of Curist. 
A descendant of the priestly tribe, and occupying a posi- 
tion of high social and political influence, his writings, 
which are numerous, were greatly esteemed in his own 
and subsequent ages. Philosophising as he does at 
great length on the legal system of his nation, and on 
peculiarities of custom, an unusual opportunity was given 
for noting distinctions in the nature and uses of wine. 
Dr. Samson therefore tells us (page 178), ‘‘ Philo is full of 
important statements. In his treatise on Monarchy, he 
cites, as indicating the duty of entire abstinence from 
wine, the prohibition to the priests, and says it was given 
for ‘most important reasons ;’ that it produces hesita- 
tion, forgetfulness, drowsiness, and folly.” This is the 
only quotation made from Philo which has any real 
bearing upon the question before us ; and surely, a more 
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dishonest one was never made by any man. That Philo 
adduces the legal prohibition to the priests as ‘indi- 
cating the duty of entire abstinence from wine,” is UN- 
TRUE. The statement made by Philo corresponds ex- 
actly with a similar one made by Jose phus, given below ; 

and neither of them had the least idea of supporting the 
notion thus asserted. Both refer to the fact that durzng 
the time of thetry actual ministration, the Mosaic Law 
forbade the priests to drink wine. But the prohibition 
covered only that period. At other times they were not 
only allowed to use wine, but, by Divine appointment, 
as Philo mentions in a number of instances, they re- 
ceived from the people, for their support, the first- fruits 
of wzze, as well as of oil, flour, etc. In his treatise on 
‘“‘The Rewards of Priests,” he writes, ‘‘Gop commanded 
the nation also to give them the first-fruits of their other 
possessions ; a portion of wzze* out of each wine-press ; 
and of wheat and barley from each threshing-floor.” In 
his treatise Ox Hlumanity, also he writes: ‘‘ The laws 
command that the people should offer to the priests, first- 
fruits of corn, and weve, and oil,” etc. In his ‘‘ Questions 
and Solutions,” moreover, when dwelling upon the state- 
ment made of Noah, “He drank of the wine, and was 
drunken,” after allegorising somewhat, in his usual man- 
ner, he says, ‘“‘ The expression ‘he was drunken’ is here 
to be taken simply as equivalent to ‘he used the wine.’ 
But there are two modes of getting drunk: the one is 
that of an intemperate sottishness which wzzsuses wine, 
and this offence is peculiar to the depraved and wicked 
man; the other is the wse of wine, and this belongs to 
the wise. It is therefore in the second of these mean- 


* The word in the original is olvos, and not yAednos—KxaY éxdaorny pev Anvrdv 
olvov. That the unfermented juice of the grape could have been uniformly pre- 
sented to the priests, especially where the legal offerings had to be carried some 
distance, is impossible. ‘‘ Within half an hour, in ordinary summer weather, the 
clearest ‘juice of the grape begins to appear cloudy, to thicken, and to give off bub- 
bles of gas. Fermentation has already commenced; and within three hours a sensi- 
ble quantity of alcohol has been formed in the body of the liquid.”—James F. W. 
JOHNSON, Chemistry of Common Life, vol. i., p. 262. The supposition, therefore, 
that every Jew hurried with his newly pressed must to the priests before it had time 
to ferment, is equalled in absurdity only by Dr. Lees’ theory, that the ‘‘ vine and 
orchard fruit” in their ‘‘ solid state,’ were offered, and that the priests had to press 
out the oil and wine for themselves ! 
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ings that the consistent and wise » Mesh is pom oilhell 
‘drunken, not as having mzsused, but as having used 
wine.” Whatever we may think of Philo’s logic, it is 
evident that he is here speaking of an intoxicating wine, 
and that his condemnation is confined to its mezsuse. 
Among his numerous treatises there is one on Zhe 
Planting of Noah, another on Drunkenness, and still 
another on Sodrzety, in all of which there are abun- 
dant references to wine and its uses. On several occa- 
sions he condemns strongly, as he does in some of his 
other works, the free use of “unmixed wine;” but in zo 
tnstance can it be shown that he uses the word oivos 
except in its ordinary meaning. Throughout all his 
writings, there is absolutely no intimation of any knowl- 
edge possessed by him of two varieties of wine, opposite 
in nature—one intoxicating and the other not. 
By turning to the writings of Josephus, we reach the 
same results. Born probably about a.p. 37, and giving 
as he does a history of the political and social condition 
of the Jews from the beginning of their separate exist- 
ence as a nation until his own time, as well as a brief ac- 
count of the race from the time of Adam, some refer- 
ence might legitimately be expected in his works bearing 
upon this question. Indeed, Dr. Samson would have us 
believe that such was actually the case.‘ The historian 
Josephus,” he says, page 178, ‘‘but confirms allusions 
already noted in the Old Testament histories.” It 
would have been well if Dr. Samson had been more ex- 
plicit in pointing out the confirmation thus given. The 
careful examiner will be surprised to find how infre- 
quently Josephus refers to the use of wine in any way. 
In his autobiography he mentions a piece of shrewd di- 
plomacy to which he resorted on one occasion, in order 
to obtain important information froma soldier. ‘I per- 
ceived that he loved money, and that he was to be caught 
chiefly by that means, and I said to him, ‘If thou wilt 
but drink with us, thou shalt have a drachma for every 
glass thou drinkest.’ So he gladly embraced this pro- 
posal, and drank a great deal of wine, in order to get the 
more money, and was so drunk, that at last he could not 
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keep the secret he was pimnnmiaiel with.” Inthe Eleventh 
Book of his Antiquities, also, he records the answer given 
to King Darius’ question, which was the strongest, weve, 
kings, women, or truth: “ Wine, O ye men, I find ex- 
ceeds everything. It deceives the minds of those who 
drink it, and reduces that of the king to the same state 
as thatofthe orphan; . . . it quenches the sorrow 
of those that are under calamities, and makes men forget 
the debts they owe to others; . . . ittakes away 
the remembrance of their friends and companions, for it 
arms men even against those that are dearest to them; 
and when they are become sober, and have 
slept out their wine in the night, they arise without 
knowing anything they have done in their cups.” Now 
in both these instances, there can be no doubt either as 
to the &£zzd of oivos used, or the manner ofits use. Ina 
few instances, he connects wine with oil and flour, or 
wheat, in the sense of provisions, as the canonical Script- 
ures and Philo do. He mentions that the Nazarites 
use no wine—that the priests are not allowed to drink 
wine during the time of their service in the Temple, “ lest 
otherwise they should transgress some rules of their 
ministration ’—and that in the Divinely appointed sacri- 
fice, ‘they bring the same quantity of oil which they 
do of wine, and they pour the wine about the altar.” 
But in cases where a good opportunity was given to 
speak in condemnation of wine, or of some special kind 
of wine, he says nothing whatever. He does not men- 
tion the drunkenness of Noah, or of Lot; or moralise 
upon the wisdom of Solomon’s injunctions about wine as 
a ‘“mocker.” The simple truth is, we havein the above 
assertion both a suppresto vert and a suggestio falsz. 
Josephus “confirms” no “allusions” w hatev er, such as 
the unwary reader would naturally be led to suppose. 
From first to last his references to wine are merely in- 
cidental; and he gives not a line, or even a hint, to dis- 
tinguish good wine from evz/ wine—fermented from un- 
fermented—one variety in itselfa blessing, and the other 
a curse. 
One main argument used in discussions on this subject 
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is, that the Greeks and Romans preserved mzs/, unfer- 
mented, for at leasta year. The fact being undisputed, 
it is an easy step to the assumption that the same cus- 
toms obtained among the Jews. Drs. Stuart and Nott 
used this argument with great zeal. ‘‘ Facts show,” 
says the former, ‘that the ancients not only preserved 
wine unfermented, but regarded it as of a higher flavor 
and finer quality than fermented wine.” _“ That unintox- 
icating wines existed from remote antiquity,” declares 
the latter, ‘and were held in high estimation by the wise 
and good, there can be no reasonable doubt.” 

That must was thus preserved is, of course, well 
known. Cato, Columella, and Pliny not only refer to 
the custom, but describe the methods used for that pur- 
pose. But that these preparations were regarded as 
wee, in the proper sense of the term, is mere assump- 
tion; and that they were ever spoken of as wxfermented 
wene, is untrue. Such a conception would never be 
formed in the mind of a native of any wine-producing 
country. ‘To me,” said the distinguished Father Ga- 
vazzi, ‘as an Italian the expression [unfermented wine] 
imports downright nonsense. In fact, wine is only 
wine by fermentation, and to speak of unfermented wine 
is to speak of dry water, of nightly sun, of unelectric 
lightning” (Ledfast Wetness, May 14, 1875).* Still, in- 
numerable changes are rung upon the term, and even 
the words of the Latin writers above mentioned are 
pressed into giving a testimony which their authors 
never dreamed of, e.g., Pliny, lib. xiv., ii., describing a 
method of preserving must, which the Greeks called 
A itgleucos—always must—says: Medium inter-dulcia 
vinumgue est, quod Graect atgleucos vocant, hoc est, 
semper mustum. Td evenit cura, guoniam fervere pro- 
hibetur ; sic appellant musti in vina transitum. Ergo 
mergunt e lacu protinus tn agua cados, donec bruma 
transeat, et consuetudo fiat algendi. Dr. Lees trans- 
lates the first clause thus: ‘‘ There is an intermediate 
[article] between dulcia [sweets] and [what is techni- 








* Presbyterian Review, January, 1881. 
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cally] wine,” etc. The last clause in the brackets is Dr. 
Lees’ own g/oss, and it stands in manifest opposition to 
Pliny’s thought and language. In classic Greek, e/eucos 
is the equivalent of meuws¢wm, and therefore, as distinct 
from anything which could properly be called wzxe, this 
preparation was called azgleucos, semper, or ALWAYS 
mustuM. And the reason why it was thus called, he 
states, guonzam fervere prohibetur’’—* since it is kept 
from fermenting.” That fermentation was necessary to 
its becoming wine he then proceeds to show, “ szce ap- 
pellant mustt in vina transttum—thus they call (2.2., 
that is the common expression for) the passing of wzus¢ 
into wines.” Evenhere Dr. Lees cannot suffer what is 
the simplest possible Latin to pass without a gloss. He 
renders, ‘‘so they call the passage of ms¢s into [com- 
mon] wines.” Now if anything is, or can be clear and 
certain, it is that Pliny here marks the difference between 
must and wine. Before the ¢vansztus it was must, sub- 
sequently it was wine. When the /¢vanszfus was pre- 
vented, as in this case, it remained what it was—SEMPER 
MUSTUM AIGLEUCOS. 

Another instance equally marked. Mr. Thayer, as a 
‘proof of the existence of unfermented wine in ancient 
times,” quoting from Dr. Lees’ work, Wenes Anczent 
and Modern, says: ‘ The original is in Columella, ‘ De 
ve Rustica’ (xii.,c. 27), vinum dulce sic facere oportet. 
Uvas legito, in sole per triduum expandito, quarto die 
meridiano tempore calidas uvas proculcato, mustum lix- 
tvium, hoc est, anteguam praclo pressum sit, guod tn la- 
cum musti fluxertt, tollito, cum deferbuertt, in sextarios 
guinguaginta iridem bene pinsitam nec plus uncia pon- 
dere addito, vinum a fectbus eliquatum diffundito. Hoc 
vinum eret suave, firmum, corporit salubre—Gather the 
grapes in the bunches—spread them out in the sunshine 
for three days; on the fourth day, at the noontide hour, 
proculcato, tread out the grapes, ca/zdas, while they are 
hot [by several hours’ exposure to the sun’s rays] ; take 
the mustum lixtvium, that is, such as should flow into 
the lake of must before it [the mass of grapes] should 
be pressed by the beam; cum deferbuerzt, when it shall 
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have vole down [the grapes having hous wadden 

while hot], add to every fifty sextarii [of must] not ex- 
ceeding an ounce of iris w ell pounded, rack off the wine 
by pouring it from the dregs {this being a more careful 
operation than straining]. This wine will be sweet [or 
smooth], sound-bodied, and wholesome to the body.” 
The brackets here are made to do splendid service. But 
what about the rendering of “cum deferbuerit, when it 
shall have cooled down [the grapes having been trodden 
while hot]}?” We can well imagine whata hearty laugh 
Columella would have had at such a twisting of his 
words. But this is not enough for Dr. Lees. He fur- 
ther explains : ‘‘ He here bids you spread out the grapes 
to the heat of the sun long enough to thicken the juice 
to the degree known to preve nt ferme ntation.” Unfort- 
unately for Mr. Thayer and his preceptor, Dr. Lees, with 
their unfermented wine (which, in this case, was cer- 
tainly fermented, as the expression ‘ cam deferbuerit” 
honestly rendered shows),* no such exposure to the 
heat of the sun would prevent fermentation. ‘‘ Grapes 
were anciently trodden after being exposed on a level 
floor to the action of the solar rays for TEN days, and 
were then placed in the shade for five days more, in 
order to mature the saccharine matter. The fermenta- 
tion is facilitated greatly by this process” (Redding, 
On Wines, p. 55). Not even boiling must for a time 
will prevent fermentation, although Mr. Thayer, with his 
customary garbling, after quoting Dr. Eli Smith’s state- 
ment, “ The j juice of the grape is boiled down before fer- 
mentation,” says, “It was boiled to prevent fermenta- 
tion.” Dr. Eli Smith’s own statement, given in his de- 
scription of the various methods of making wine in Syria, 
is this: ‘‘(b.) The mzs¢is boiled down from four to five 


* Since writing the above, we have discovered the following reference to this 
“© Vinum Dulce” of Columella, in the article on ‘* Wine” in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, in which the same view of * cum defer buerit®” is 
evidently taken—* for the Vinum Dulce of Columella (xii., 27) the grapes were to 
be dried in the sun for three days after they were gathered, and trodden on the 
fourth day during the full power of the midday heat. The mustum lixivium alone 
was to be used, and after the fermentation was finished an ounce of well-kneaded 
iris-root was added to each fifty sextarii; the wine was racked off from the lees, and 
was found to be sweet, sound, and wholesome ”’ (p. 1203). 
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per cent., and then fermented. (c.) The grapes are 
dried in the sun from five to ten days, they are then 
pressed, and mws?, skins, stems, and all are put into open 
jars to ferment about a month” (7d/70. Sac., January, 
1869). Without adducing further rane therefore, we 
hesitate not to affirm, that in the writings of no classic au- 
thor is the distinction between mus/um and vinum dis- 
regarded. Both in Greek and Latin, there is an occa- 
sional use of the latter, as in the Scriptures, by Metonym. 
or proleptically ; but, in ordinary usage, the discrimina- 
tion between the juice of the grape before, and after fer- 
mentation, is always made. Unx/ermented wine, in fact, 
would have been as much “downright nonsense,” to 
Cato, Columella, and Pliny, as ‘“ dry water,” or “ un- 
electric lightning.” 

Granting all, howev er, that can be demanded with re- 
gard to these Greek and Roman customs of preserving 
must, the point legitimately to be determined is, show far 
they were known to, and practised by the Jews? That 
abundant opportunity was given to acquire the knowl- 
edge, especially after the Macedonian conquest, is cer- 
tain. And it might be impossible to prove, that in some 
instances and localities, the knowledge was not practi- 
cally applied. But, on the other hand, it is impossible that 
the practice could have been general, without leaving 
some trace in the language and literature of the nation. 
Even if the Aramean tongues were too sterile to furnish 
native words for these artificial productions (Pliny speak- 
ing of them says, “‘ zzgenz7, non nature opus est’’), the 
Greek or Roman names could, and would have been in- 
troduced. This was done, as we well know, in other 
cases. That it was not done in this, however, is certain. 
Neither in the Apocrypha nor in the Targums, in the 
writings of Philo or of Josephus, can one word or sentence 
be found, to prove that the customs were either known 
or practised in Judea.* Indeed on this point the artil- 
lery of the Temperance Society scholars can be turned 


* In what abhorrence all Gentile wines were held by the Jews, may be seen in No. 
LIV. of Dr. McCaul’s O/d Paths. 
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against themselves. Dr. Lees tells us in his article on 
wine, in Kitto’s £26. Cyclop., p. 956 (which article was 
dropped from the later revised edition by Dr. W. Lind- 
say Alexander), that “the Jews carefully eschewed the 
wines of the Gentiles.” And as a reason therefor, he 
states, ‘‘ The prohibition had reference chiefly to the 
Roman practice of fumigating them with sulphur, the 
vapor of which absorbed the oxygen, and thus arrested 
the fermentation.” Now, if the Jews were thus careful 
to avoid unnatural or artificial productions, which re- 
sulted from an interference with a simple natural law, 
when offered by the Gentiles, what reason have we to 
suppose that they would make equally wzxatura/ ones 
for themselves? The oxus probandi at least lies with 
those who maintain that such was done; for certainly 
no evidence has yet been produced from any Jewish 
source to make the matter even probable. In short, the 
juice of the grape kept permanently unfermented, was, 
in so far as anything can be shown to the contrary, as 
unknown anciently in Bible lands as in the Bible record 
itself. 

That such is the case now, and has been during all the 
intervening centuries, is equally certain. The testimony 
of missionaries and others, whose interest and prejudices 
in some instances might have influenced them to at least 
a withholding of the truth, is very full and explicit. Dr. 
C. V. A. Van Dyke, after a residence of more than a 
quarter of a century in Syria, writes: ‘In reply to your 
question about wine for Communion, there is not, and so 
far as I can find out, never was (in Syria) anything like 
what has been called unfermented wine. The thing is 
not known inthe East. . . . In Syria, andas far as I 
can learn in all the East, there is no wine preserved un- 
fermented. . . . Thenative churches—Evangelical, 
Maronite, Greek, Coptic, and Armenian—all use fer- 
mented wine at the Communion. They have no other, 
and have no idea of any other” (26/70. Sac., vol. 
xxvi., p. 167). To this testimony may also be added 
that of the Rev. Eli Smith, twenty years missionary in 
Syria. ‘‘ Unintoxicating wines,” he says, “I have not 
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been able to hear of. All will intoxicate more or less. 
So in regard to fermentation. When inquiring if there 
exists any such thing as unfermented wine, I have uni- 
formly been met with a stare of surprise. The very 
idea seems to be regarded as an absurdity. The name 
for wine in Arabic, chamr, the same as the Hebrew 
chemer, is derived from the word which means to fer- 
ment. I have not been able to learn even that any 
process is adopted for arresting the vinous fermenta- 
tion before it is completed” (476/70. Sac., vol. iii., 
p. 388). 

With regard to the testimony thus given by the latter 
of these writers, we have another characteristic piece of 
shuffling with evidence from Dr. Samson as cowardly as 
it is contemptible. Instead of dexying and disproving 
Mr. Smith’s statements, if that were possible, he inti- 
mates that he was an ignoramus, unqualified to give reli- 
able testimony. ‘‘ He was,” we are told, page 248, ‘when 
he accompanied Dr. Robinson, an observer but not a 
scholar.” . . . ‘‘ Hislack oflogical reasoning is seen 
in the report of the second witness called to confirm the 
conclusions sought. In an article on Produce of Vine- 
yards in the Fast, Rev. Henry Homes, missionary at 
Constantinople, reports no less than /we/ve artificial prod- 
ucts of the grape.” After referring to several of them, 
he concludes thus: “All unconsciously Mr. Homes’ 
statements are in entire harmony with all history.” But 
why, we ask, did not Dr. Samson report this witness 
fully and honestly? Why did he pass over, without one 
word of comment or allusion, the confirmation given in 
that same article to the reports of Dr. Van Dyke, Mr. 
Smith, and many others? Mr. Homes asserts distinctly, 
‘In the present use of language an unfermented wine 
is an impossibility. All that which is now called wine in 
the East is as truly wine as that which is called wine in 
France. Whether boiled or not, whether sweet or sour, 
all the known wines are intoxicating. The boiling which 
the people of certain districts give to their must for the 
purpose of securing a wine that will keep better, should 
not be confounded with the boiling of the same musé, 
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for the purpose ws wien sugar and nalanee” (Biblio. 
Sac., vol. v., p. 292). 

In like manner an effort is made to extract the sting 
from the following statement : 

“We, the undersigned, missionaries and residents in 
Syria, having been repeatedly requested to make a dis- 
tinct statement on the subject, hereby declare that dur- 
ing the whole time of our residence and travelling in 
Syria and the Holy Land, we have never seen or heard 
of an unfermented wine; nor have we found among 
Jews, Christians, or Mohammedans, any tradition of such 
a wine having ever existed in the country. Rev. W. 
M. Thomson, D.D.; Rev. S. H. Calhoun; C. V. A. Van 
Dyke, D.D.; Rev. James Robertson; Rev. H. H. Jessup; 
Rev. John Wortabet, M. D.; James Black, Esq. ; Michael 
Meshaka, doctor; Rev. John Crawford; R. W. Brigstocke, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.; Rev. Wm. Wright, B.A. May, 1 875.” 

Utterly disregarding the high character of the signers 
of this important document, Dr. Samson says: “ It was a 
prejudged and formulated statement, prepared in Scot- 
land by interested parties, and sent to Syria for ex-farte 
testimony.” Are we to understand by this that those 
‘‘missionaries and residents in Syria” subscribed an 
array of falsehoods? Or were they like Mr. Smith, 
‘observers but not scholars” ? A straightforward and 
manly course would have been to rebut these statements, 
if it could be done, by others equally well endorsed of 
an opposite character. Why has zt not been done? An 
honest man will not have far to go to find the answer. 
There is more, however, than an implication against the 
honor of those gentlemen in Dr. Samson's assertion. 
The assertion itself is UNTRUE. As we learn from a very 
able article, in the Presbytertan Review of January, 1881, 
by the Rev. Dr. Moore, the Rev. W. Wright, a former 
missionary at Damascus, drew up the document, and 
in reply to Dr. Moore’s inquiries states the following: 
‘“‘] deeply regret to observe that so good a cause should 
be advocated by the ignoble use of misrepresentation. 
It is not a fact that the paper which I submitted to the 
General Assembly was ‘ prepared in Scotland by inter- 
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ested parties, and sent to Syria for ex parte testimony.’ 
The paper was prepared by me, and submitted to the 
men most competent in the whole world to speak on the 
subject. The document was not the result of any sug- 
gestion from home. London, September 6, 1880.” 

Alas for the claims of truth and righteousness when 
men have hobbies to ride! We turn back to and ad- 
mire with fresh zest the noble maxim, “ If a thing is not 
true, we should not lie that it may be true.” 

Epwarp H. Jewett. 
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Conscience is intended to be equivalent to Private 
Judgment, or the firm resolve of earnest souls to know 
the truth at first hand. Thus, then, in the mere mention 
of our subject we encounter one of the persistent diffi- 
culties of all religion, and of the Christian religion in 
particular. It is a difficulty which each successive age 
has to restate and analyse for its own satisfaction—a 
difficulty which is always fresh, because to thoughtful 
minds it is always personal. The objection to authority 
in matters of religion is as old as the world. It is a sort 
of spectre that has haunted thorough thinkers generation 
after generation, fretting them with fears as to the suff- 
ciency of their dearest convictions. It represents at first 
a state of feeling, rather than of intelligent argument. It 
is one of the labels by which mankind are wont to ticket 
off views and motives of which they are suspicious.” 
For, even when their language is most positive, the 
great body of men are secretly but profoundly aware of 
their real haziness of vision in all matters that touch the 
border-line between the seen and the unseen, the true 
and the untrue. And so, feeling their way gingerly, 
men are accustomed to set up their instinctive prejudices 
as sign-posts of danger, seldom taking time—seldom 
being able to take time—to investigate whether these 
prejudices are well founded, or whether, if used as sign- 
posts, they are trusty. This habit of mind is by no 
means always unwise. For if you have a prejudice, and 
have not the ability to dispel it, you are usually safer in 


” this familiar antithesis I conclude that the term 


* See Liddon, University Sermons, second series, p. 190. 
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complying with that prejudice than in running counter to 
it. Popular judgments, though crude, are seldom quite 
unjust. Although they disparage much that is good, 
they do certainly forefend a great deal that is evil. 

The prejudice against Authority in religion does both 
these things: it certainly prevents evil, but it likewise 
disparages much that is good. On the one hand 
man’s religion is his most intimate possession. In secu- 
lar matters we are not so sensitive about resting on our 
fellows; for so leng as the heads and hands and circum. 
stances of the few are more fortunate than those of the 
rest, in secular matters, at any rate, the many are com- 
pelled to be in the hands of the few. Modern progress 
has done much for human liberty, something for frater- 
nity; but for real equality even a French Revolution 
could accomplish nothing. To this day there is a sacer- 
dotalism of wealth, of art, of science, of social prestige. 
But is there not a difference in religion? I shall die 
alone; and all through life, therefore, must not my relig- 
ion be lonely? This precious truth of personality in 
religion is what the above-mentioned prejudice protects. 
But unfortunately the objection is too sweeping to be 
quite thorough. When we observe that the charge of 
excessive authority is now brought against all who bow 
to any Revelation as Divine—against a serious Presby- 
terianism no less than against E piscopacy ; against the 
Westminster Assembly no less than against ‘the Con- 
ference of Savoy—nay, when, worst of all, a brilliant liv- 
ing writer has not scrupled to describe our Blessed 
Lorp Himself as a sacerdotalist—then we begin to sus- 
pect that the objection which underlies these tirades is 
not so ethical as at first appeared. We are apprehen- 
sive that there must be here a serious confusion of 
thought, even if there be not in some cases a disposition 
to hide the temper of absolute skepticism under the garb 
of religious jealousy and conscientiousness. We ques- 
tion whether the very Conscience which it is here pro- 
posed to protect, must not disavow such spurious pro- 
tection, crying, “‘Save me from my friends!” For we 
know that in secular matters also personality has rights ; 
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and if Conscience is respected there, in spite of so much 
Authority, we are inclined to think that in religion like- 
wise the two can work together. 

In order to show this, we must first consider what 
Truth is, and how man apprehends it. For man, the 
essential feature of a noble life is the struggle for truth. 
That which marks off human life from the existence of 
the brutes is the power to think, and through thinking 
to arrive at the truth. Gezst zs¢ Wrssen. Man starts 
out with the conviction that absolute. Truth zs. Just 
as in the physical life man, when confronted with the 
world, makes, and must make, the tremendous assump- 
tion that the world is real, external, objective, so that 
the very first step of natural science is an unhesitating 
act of faith; so in the spiritual life, over against its ideas, 
emotions, and desires, its struggles and its peace, the 
human soul confronts a Spiritual Reality which underlies 
them, and which they presuppose. The spiritual life, 
like the physical, begins with an act of faith. You 
cannot in thinking cut away the ground .of your own 
thought. Your very skepticism is a creed. The bare 
conviction on which all denial and all affirmation, all 
knowledge and all feeling, alike repose is, that Truth 
exists ; that although my thought and your thought may 
err, there is an absolute Thought or Intelligence which 
cannot err, which it is impossible to doubt, which is 
the bond of connection between one man’s thought and 
another man’s thought, between one man’s life and 
another man’s life. There you are face to face with 
Gop. If there be in this world aught that is more posi- 
tive than private opinion—something better than men’s 
passing “ views,” that can be binding on none but the 
individual that has them, and which in the general 
stream of tendency are of no permanent significance 
—if your idea of Truth, as such, is valid—then so soon 
as you analyse it, your idea of Truth takes you inevi- 
tably to the idea of Gop. 

It follows that man’s effort to fd the truth is a very 
different thing from trying to zazvené truth. Truth can- 
not be invented ; it can only be apprehended. Strictly 
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speaking, there is no such thing as zew Truth; it is 
new to us, that is all. Truth already zs. There is now 
all there ever was or will be, for truth and Gop are one. 
The question for every man is, How much of Truth he 
and his age will be able to take in? Of course no one 
man, no one passing age, can contain the whole of truth; 
it is too long, too large, too many-sided. But this does 
not prove that truth is in a flux, or insecure, or doubt- 
ful, any more than the sun is doubtful because earth and 
grass and flowers take up his light in part and reflect it 
in part, until they vanish away. Truth is the expression 
of Gon’s Being, eternal in the heavens. It is the revela- 
tion not so much from Gop, as of Gop. It is not an 
explanation of the universe, or a plan of humanity, done 
up ina parcel, or registered on rocks, or written in a 
book, and so handed down from Gop to man that you 
can put it away and hold it apart from the present living 
Deity. Truth is like a flower: it withers, if cut off from 
the parent stem. Truth is the nearness of the ALMiIGurty, 
the echo of His voice, the history of His operations, the 
prophecy of His purpose. “All things are from Him, 
and to Him, and by Him all things consist.” Hence 
comes the unity of nature and of human life. In the 
smallest pebble and in the heaven of stars, in the dark- 
ling desire of single souls and in the experience of the 
whole human race, one common bond runs through—the 
same Almighty and Eternal Being is working, speak- 
ing, in them all. Man’s search for truth, wherever he is 
searching, is a search for Gop. 

In this search the individual is assisted chiefly by two 
guides—a Voice from within himself, and a Voice from 
without — Conscience and Authority; and it is this 
fact which binds together the common lives of common 
men, and the best life of better men. For in the case of 
all of us, at those moments when our soul-life is at 
its highest—those moments when the lower motives 
of our nature have been withstood; when we have 
been enabled to resist the evil and to choose the 
good; when in the din of intense action or the still- 
ness of intense thought we have been stimulated, each 
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of us, by the simple consciousness of the two supreme 
realities—- God and one’s own soul—in such mo- 
ments, above all, we have been hearkening dutifully to 
these same sister Voices——Authority and Conscience. 
The epithets, it is true, are misleading, for the inner and 
the outer Voice are both authoritative, since each of them 
alike implies and indicates that one supreme Being 
whose eternal will declares itself to the personal soul, 
now from without, and now from within. Just as the 
bare ideas of Truth, and Private Judgment, or Con- 
science, carry with them the underlying idea of God; 
so, too, in the last resort, there can be no such thing as 
authority without God to fall back on. If, then, by a 
convenient antithesis, we term the Voice within, Con- 
science, and the Voice without, Authority, we do well to 
remember that in both there is the same implicit reference 
to the Absolute Mind outside ourselves which is involved 
in man’s very nature as a rational creature. And if ex- 
tent of dominion be taken as the measure of Authority, it 
can hardly be questioned that the majority of mankind 
are more subservient to the Voice without than to the 
Voice within. For what we call Authority begins to 
speak earlier, and continues to speak much louder than 
the other. My Conscience said nothing, at any rate, until 
I was weaned from babyhood ; but Authority was gov- 
erning me when I hanged yet upon my mother’s breasts. 
It spoke i in the character of my parents, in the traditions 
of my neighborhood, in the Church where I was christ- 
ened, in the nation whereinI was born. Andas I grew 
to boyhood, Authority shaped my life beforehand, in- 
spiring my prejudices, selecting my books and teachers 
and companions, assigning to me my standards of eti- 
quette and duty. To this day the Voice of all that past 
and present exterior Authority is strong with me. I 
never shall get away from it. But the interior Voice 
came later, and then only by fits and starts. I could be 
deaf to this, but I could not and I cannot disobey, with 
even apparent impunity, the Voice without. It is too 
much for me. 

Now, when we come to the case of the Christian 
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in his allegiance to the authority of Jesus Curist (and 
to this, for brevity’s sake, we must confine ourselves 
in this paper), we note an important distinction. JEsus 
Curist is occupied directly with only one department 
of truth—Salvation. Curist’s message did, indeed, 
modify and enlarge man’s apprehension of the truth in 
many other of its departments, so that the Christian era 

marks a new and decisive epoch in our whole civilisation ; 
but the essential purpose of JEsus was our release from 
sin and our hope of everlasting life. Human thought 
can afford to wait ; but the soul must be saved now, Un- 
questionably, whenever Gop speaks, He speaks with 
Authority, provided only we can be certain what He 
says. Butthe authority of Jesus Curist has direct refer- 
ence to one thing: the salvation of the soul. For the 
scope of this paper, then, we refer the general question 
of Authority in religion to Jesus Curist. As to that, 
Curist spoke with authority, and we can safely leave the 
matter in His holy hands. Ifa man is not convinced by 
Curist Himself of His Authority in general, it is idle for 
us, His ministers, to argue with sucha man on any of the 
miner methods and applications of Curist’s Authority. 
Such a man must be approached with sympathy and 
perseverance, it is true, but by other ways and from a 
different standpoint. The Christian, however, takes his 
religion on the strength ef Jesus Curist. Christianity 
is Curist. I believe Curist. I try to copy His example, 
because I am once for all assured of His personal au- 
thority to save my soul. Through Him ALmicuty Gop 
was pleased to make a difference between the Truth of 
Nature and the Truth of Grace. As for the truth of na- 
ture—all that concerns mere human civilisation, govern- 
ment, literature, science, art—man could afford to wait, 
to investigate painfully, to discover for himself. But there 
was one thing which man must know definitely, one 
thing which must be supernaturally revealed to him— 
Salvation. ‘“ How cana man be just with God? How 
can he be clean that is born of a woman?” As to that 
the Saviour of the world has spoken the final word. In 
the economy of this world the fact of sin and moral 
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evil stands apart. It works disorder inthe Kosmos, It 
is inscrutable. Few scientific men care to touch it, and 
theologians are equally at a loss to correlate it with any 
theory of nature. Hereby man is the great exception. 
So far as we have any evidence to go upon, free-will, sin, 
religion, belong, in this world, to man alone. It is one 
thing for skepticism to explain away explanations of sin, 
quite another to explain away the sin itself. That no 
philosophy, not even Mr. Spencer’s Ghost Theory, has 
been able to accomplish. But eighteen hundred years 
ago the Son of Gop came down to man, and revealed 
to him, not the explanation of sin, but the cure for it— 
Curist Jesus has the words of eternal life. 
Nevertheless, all this being so, there yet remains a 
difficulty for some who mean to bow completely to 
our Lorp Himself—a difficulty which is very real indeed 
to some thoughtful Christians, especially at this distance 
from the time of Curisr—and that is, what should be 
the attitude of Curist’s individual disciples towards that 
delegated authority which is claimed to-day by the 
Church on Curist’s Commission? This is the question 
which our topic includes; and in order to answer it we 
must recall what has just been said on the general func- 
tion of authority as brought to bear on the individual 
from without in all the departments of his life. This 
control of the individual, exercised by exterior authority, 
is the law of our entire existence. It is the way Gop 
deals with mankind in their whole search for truth, no 
matter what direction their search may take. JEsus 
Curist simply found among men this principle of author- 
ity—this natural and healthy disposition to lean upon 
authority—and took it into His peculiar service. Once 
accept Jesus Curist on His own terms, and the institu- 
tion of His Church follows naturally, in view of all that 
we know of human life. For, as Aristotle long ago 
pointed out, in the idea of Society the 26/1¢ comes be- 
fore the moAirns, the State before the Citizen; and even 
so in Christianity, the idea of the Church as Curist’s 
Body comes before that of the individual Christian. 
Comte, with his Religion of Humanity, on the one side, 
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and the ultramontane Romanist, with his fictitious Catho- 
licism on the other, have alike wrested this fact from its 
— application. But, taken rightly, the thought 
Aristotle suggests one of the fundamental facts of 
cee viz., that a man’s general position, intellectu- 
ally and ‘spiritually no less than morally and physically, 
is largely depende nt on his environment. It is to mem- 
bership of a social organism that man owes the furniture 
of his mind. Few of us, 1 suppose, have ever gone 
through a period of controversy of any kind religious, 
political, social, or scientific—without perceiving in our- 
selves a certain drift towards this or that conclusion. 
Were it otherwise, all upright men of equal intelligence 
must ultimately agree; but as it is, not even an angel of 
light, however infallible in himself, could be infallible to 
all men, for the reason that men are too imperfect and 
too variously circumstanced to appreciate the angel's 
infallibility. Hence the Son of Gop Himself did not 
convert all of His own nation even; and, if He had, assent 
would have been no longer assent, but compulsion. 
Truth can only come with the force of inf: ullibility to the 
man whose entire being is ready for it. It is not the 
understanding alone that measures truth, but man's 
whole nature. Besides Reason, there is in man’s con- 
stitution a large department which is not, indeed, irra- 
tional, but non-rational, and which yet is essential to the 
success of the rational.* Instincts and habits and affec- 
tions are a part of insight. We cannot divide the feel- 
ing of our nature from the reason of it. Azmer, ces 
comprendre. Who of us has not observed in his own 
case that nothing produces a more forcible sense of cer- 
tainty in the mind than powerful impressions for which 
we can give no reason. Hence it comes to pass that 
the claim of Infallibility zs by no means essential to the 
claim of « 4uthor ety ; nay, it would be destructive of it; 
for unless, to begin with, two rational persons are in 
perfect agreement, the one could not be infallible to the 
other without demolishing the other's reason. But Au- 


* See Mozley, Lectures and Other Theological Papers, Nos, I., II., XVII. 
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thority pan not aamatlal Reason; it only sways Reason 
by many and subtle influences, direct and indirect, con- 
scious and unconscious. And doubtless it is for*this 
cause that, as a matter of fact, Holy Scripture itself was 
probably in no single portion intended directly for the 
world at large, but rather for those already in covenant 
wth Goo and members of His Church, whether of the 
Old Dispensation or the New.* 

Thus we arrive at a practical explanation of Curist’s 
delegation of His authority to His Church, and we see 
why the Church is justified in perpetually reasserting 
this authority. Our Lorp was merely taking account of 
this profound characteristic of humanity. The author- 
ity of the Church is working on different lines, but, in a 
similar way, to the various other Authorities to which 
men are subjected. The mere existence of a body of 
sinners or unbelievers in the world gives rise to an au- 
thority that tells against the truth. There is an atmos- 
phere of zztruth. Believers do not so much lose their 
own faith, as they lose their faith in other men’s faith ; 
they hesitate to believe because others hesitate. Unbe- 
lief and evil are standing facts. They carry weight as 
institutions. They are acontinual assertion. They get 
themselves credited from the sheer force of impression. 
Hence the Saviour of the world determined to found 
a counter-institution, possessed of no less authority 
wielded to different ends. And if the infidel should as- 
sert that hereby Curist prejudices the question in the 
minds of Christians, the Lorp would answer that that is 
precisely what He meant to do. Reason, if we attempt 
to make it act alone, becomes morbid. Pure Reason is 
like a shark; it gorges itself with proofs. It wants more 
and still more. It never knows when it has had enough. 
The authority;of the Church was not intended to quell 
Reason, but to prevent it from becoming morbid. The 
human soul is thus made cognisant of other motives and 
alive to other influences. He that hath eyes and ears 
to hear and see, is helped to hear and see. Curist bade 


* See English Church Quarterly Review, April, 1882, p. 83. 
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His Apouies not to sutlee their appeal exclusiv le to the 
ripe minds of adults, but to start out with the children 
—to baptise infants—to train them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; to throw around them an 
atmosphere which should prejudice them beforehand in 
favor of Himself, making them de facto Christians before 
their reason had so much as sifted the claims of Christ 
or the consequences of allegiance to Him. 

To begin with, Curist would intensify man’s sense of 
sin,* not merely as a weakness or an obstacle, but as a 
mystery; for if sin is a mystery, then we shall not be 
surprised if the Atonement for it be a mystery likewise. 
Then over against the idea of Gop as the Supreme 
Mundane Being, the Impersonation of the Forces that 
cause, sustain, develop the visible world, Curist makes 
vivid through His Church the complementary idea of 
Gop as the Moral Governor and Judge that inhabiteth 
eternity, keeping mercy for thousands and that will by 
no means clear the guilty. And when these two ideas 
have worked their way, Curist blends and transmutes 
them into the richer, lovelier conception of Gop as our 
Father; and hereby a whole foundation is laid of 
thought and feeling and aspiration that prepare the 
growing soul to apprehend the sacramental life of the 
Incarnate Gop. Yet long before there has been any 
formal assent of the pure intellect to these sublime as- 
pects of the truth, Curist, by the authority of His 
Church, has brought them to bear upon the actual life 
of His thriving disciple. Through the influences of the 
Hoty Guost Christianity is vital in the youth. It is 
a fact of his mind before it is once presented to his mind 
as a question. He cannot as yet defend Christianity to 
another, perhaps. He is not acquainted with dialectics. 
But his faith is self-witnessing to him, and he approaches 
the evidences of Christianity from that base. When he 
meets the skeptic he has no less momentum than the 
skeptic, but the momentum is in the contrary direction. 
And if the infidel claims that all this is to beg the ques- 


* See Mozley, udi supra. 
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tion, then the ination answers that he is thankful to 
have had the question begged for him by the Church, 
rather than by the infidel. Taking life as it is, one or 
the other must have been. As the education of John 
Stuart Mill showed plainly, for a man to grow up im- 
partial in religion, or in anything else, is as impossible as 
it would be absurd. We say it with all reverence—the 
devil had taken pains enough to bias men on his side of 
the question, and through the institution of the Church 
Gop in Curist has seen to it that steps were taken to 
counteract that bias. The man who is true to his breed- 
ing in the Church of Jesus Curistr feels to the core 
of his being an impulse and a longing to be on the 
Christian side. As some one has exquisitely said: “ In 
Astronomy I should be sorry to disagree with Newton, 
and in religion I would not differ from the saints.’ 

Nor should any one suppose that all this stress of 
authority, if lawfully used, tends to obliterate Conscience. 
It is only the claim to Infallibility that does that. Au- 
thority re spects Conscience: it is an appeal to Con- 
science; it works along with, and helps to develop, 
Conscience. Although Authority commands Conscience 
she yet obeys it; though she guides it, yet she follows. 
There are but three conceivable methods whereby I can 
arrive at truth: I invent the truth, or it comes to me by 
the compulsion of Infallibility, or else I assent to it 
on reasonable authority. Curist through his Church 
adopted the last method. For the end of all this ma- 
chinery is simply the salvation of so many single souls, 
and Conscience is the centre of the soul. Personality is 
the ultimate mystery of man’s nature, and to that Con- 
science holds the key. Personalities differ, and Con- 
science gauges the difference. Some men are never in 
doubt : their Conscience accepts instinctively the truth 
submitted to them. They are like the sailor who takes 
the moon’s period and the time of high-water from his 
nautical almanac, and who, for all practical purposes, is 
as well off as the Astronomer who calculated the tables. 
Life is so short and its duties so practical, that it must 
have been intended that most men should take much for 
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granted. Other men, however, have doubts about their 
religion, and have to settle them. Yet such must not 
suppose that truth is true because it seems to them so. 
It is true anyhow. Any other view would reduce Gonp’s 
Truth and Government of the world to a Deus ex ma- 
chiné of special providences and manifestations and in- 
dividual revelations. But if once men find themselves 
in doubt about the truth, the only way for them to be- 
lieve it is to ascertain that, after all, it does seem true to 
them. How this comes about is, perhaps, beyond our 
ken. The method of human assent defies analysis, and 
contains quite as much of salutary impulse and affection 
as it does of pure Reason. But at any rate nothing that 
is wholly alien to each peculiar personality can, w hile it 
remains so, become part of the personal convictions : 
even though the expression of such convictions seldom 
amounts to more than a re-statement of the old truth, 
or a personal assertion as to what the truth zs xot. 
The argumentative processes are neither necessary 
nor blind. The soul is no mere machine, giving off 
inevitably the impression of the types with which it 
is charged. In the inevitable mystery of his own free 
will, each man has something to do with setting up the 
types. That mysterious something which each man 
does to the process of his own thinking is what we 
mean by conscientious private judgment. Authority is 
indeed intended for nothing else but to bring the soul 
to Jesus; once there, the soul and its Saviou R must 
be left alone together. The ve ry Conscience, which Au- 
thority has helped to educate, rises up now and asserts 
its rights; for although Authority may provide the soul 
with truth, Conscience alone can inwardly digest it. So 
certain is this that we find even John Henry Newman, 
in a well-known passage of his letter to Mr. Gladstone, 
protesting: ‘Certainly, if I am obliged to bring religion 
into after-dinner toasts (which indeed does not seem to 
be quite the thing), I shall drink—to the Pope, if you 
please—still to Conscience first, and to the Pope after- 
wards.” Conscience ts not a claim of the individual to 
get to Jesus singly and alone; but it ts the individual s 
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claim to think for pene Lf in choosing on wilel authority 
he will lean in order to reach jesus. The very essence 
of Conscience is the recognition of authority; but it must 
be my recognition, and not another's. Intellectual idle- 
ness is impossible to the conscientious man. You may 
have more light than I have: you may take in more of 
the truth, or a different side of the truth. If so, our 
respective consciences will declare it. Sooner or later 
in our day it comes to almost every true and thoughtful 
Christian, each in his own small and inconspicuous place, 
to do what Luther did so publicly and grandly at the 
Diet of Worms. It is a tremendous responsibility, a 
very humbling action. Those who prate glibly about 
the glory of private judgment, would probably say less, 
if, by personal experience, they knew more of it. As 
the proverb goes, it may be a comedy to those that 
think merely; but it is tragedy to the conscientious man 


—for he feels. 
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JAMES EMOTT. 
A MEMOIR. 


N the days of the past, if one who was formed by 
nature to be intellectually and morally a leader 
of men, commenced his career with a strong sense of 
personal responsibility to Gop and man, and, under the 
stimulus and ever increasing power of this motive, 
labored in season and out of season to his life’s end, he 
stood forth as a beacon light to his generation and be- 
came as a city set on a hill among the mass of irrespon- 
sible characters that surrounded him. But, in the 
present time, when, in the progress of Christian civili- 
sation, the sense of duty has become the ruling motive 
of so many noble lives; and when the servants of Gop 
are beginning to be a race of leaders, priests, and kings, 
on this earth, contrasts are not so strongly marked or 
so vivid as they were in days of yore; and men who, in 
the usefulness and worth of their lives, stand side by 
side with those whose names are treasured on the im- 
perishable pages of history, quietly do their work and 
pass down to their graves “leaving no wake behind 
them on the billows of time.” 

The late Judge Emott was one of these men. His 
life is an illustration of the fact that true greatness is 
oftentimes independent of fame, resting more in what a 
man zs than in what he is called, in what he does rather 
than in the mere human recognition of the worth of his 
actions. 

James Emott was born in the year 1823. His father, 
the Hon. James Emott, of Poughkeepsie, was a man of 
earnest Christian character, of wide learning, and of un- 
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impeachable integrity, who, in the course of his life, had 
been a member of both the State and National legis- 
latures, the first County Judge of Dutchess County, and 
a Justice of the Supreme Court. His mother, the 
daughter of General Archibald Crary, an officer of the 
army in the war of the Revolution and a member of the 
Cincinnati Society, was known toa large circle of friends 
as an accomplished lady, devout in her religious life, and 
with much grace of manner and sweetness of disposition. 

Under these fav oring circumstances the boy grew up 
in the kind of atmosphere which in England has pro- 
duced so many high-principled leaders, w tho are at once 
Christians and statesmen. His father was severe in his 
demands as to reading and study, and watched the 
moral and intellectual development of his child with 
sleepless fidelity, guiding him with a firm hand, yet 
never so austerely as to allow authority to usurp the 
place of parental affection. While he was looked upon 
as somewhat reserved and unapproachable in his inter- 
course with others, he made a companion of his boy. 
The latter was always ready to forsake those of his own 
age when his parent approached, and they were often 
seen together, in those early days, accompanying each 
other in “long country walks and rambles; while under 
the shadow of the home roof, the mother’s influence was 
ever at work, developing those social and genial traits 
of character which were so much more prominent in the 
son, after he had attained manhood, than they had been 
in the father. 

Such progress did the boy make in his studies, under 
this careful training, that, at the early age of fifteen, he 
entered the Sophomore Class of Columbia College, 
where he was thrown in closer contact with those of his 
own age than he had previously been, through his 
somewhat isolated childhood. In the midst of his col- 
lege career, the death of his mother brought a sorrow 
that long left its trace upon his young life and deepened 
the earnestness of his character as he stood on the 
threshold of manhood. 

After three years of close application he graduated 
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from Columbia at the head of his class, and with the 
highest honors his Alma Mater had to bestow. 

Under such influences James Emott grew up and re- 
turned to Poughkeepsie to take his place in the world; 
a grave, staid, reliable youth; tall and handsome in 
appearance, and, in his manner, at once courteous and 
reserved; quick in his sympathies, yet ever holding his 
sympathy in abeyance to a discriminating judgment ; 
with a natural taste for all kinds of books, which had 
been generously cultivated, and with those trained 
habits of study and careful analysis that he carried with 
him to the grave. The next few years of his life he 
spent in preparing himself for the practice of law, under 
the direction of his father, in the office of Messrs. John- 
son and Cole. When he had reached the necessary 
age he was admitted to the bar, and, a year later, he 
marriea Mary, the daughter of Charles Crook, of 
Poughkeepsie. All who watched the young man at 
this period of his life, saw in him the promise of a bril- 
liant future. He not only commenced the active prac- 
tice of law with all the prestige which his father’s long 
and honorable career at the bar and bench was able to 
give, but he began to display an original and quiet force 
of his own, in the consideration of all legal questions, 
that was quickly recognised. Nor is it difficult to trace 
in him what was the source of this power. James 
Emott was preéminently, both by nature and education, 
a truth-loving man; loyalty to truth was the master 
passion of his life, and the effort to bring all things to, 
and measure them by, this exact standard, is the explana- 
tion of that rigorous mental self-discipline, those pains- 
taking habits of research, and that fearless, outspoken 
expression of the opinions he had formed, which won 
for him the respect and confidence of those that knew 
him. 

He was not sought by clients on account of eloquence, 
though he lived in a day when a ready flow of words 
and magnetic powers of persuasion were more highly 
valued than they are now ; but he drew men to him by 
the weight and solidity of his judgments. He spoke 
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with the authority of the truth. Writes one who after- 
ward rose with him to distinction in the legal profession : 
‘‘He seemed to care little or nothing for the forensic 
struggles of his profession, but bent his energies to the 
enforcement of legal questions, which he unfolded with 
a quiet, unostentatious, and masterly clearness which 
gradually lifted him into consequence as a profound 
jurist in the weightier matters of the law.” 

But it was not only in his own profession that James 
Emott began to attract attention. 

The same earnest desire to live at a high level of 
existence, betrayed itself in the deeper and wider sphere 
of his religious life; and in many of the letters that he 
wrote at this time to those who were in sympathy with 
him, he reveals the character of his high aims. Our 
space forbids us to give an extract from more than one 
of these, but it is sufficient to show the character of 
those thoughts he was pondering in mind. Speaking 
in November of the beauty of the autumnal days amid 
the decay of nature, he writes: 




































Such days inspire, I think, a gentle and peaceful frame of mind, 
which, with a clear conscience and pure spirit to enjoy [them], must 
resemble the calm repose that attends a good man at the end of a 
well-spent life. ‘The more I reflect upon it, the more satisfied I be- 
come that it is quite impossible to enjoy the gifts of Providence and 
the beauties and order of nature without a pure conscience. ‘Turbu- 
lent, passionate joys there may be, and superficial, hollow-hearted 
enjoyments, which only cover the bitterness of an unsatisfied spirit, 
but such pleasures are unreal as well as short-lived. Our very laugh, 
unless it be the clear, ringing tone of early childhood, or the kindly 
merriment of one who has a conscience void of offence, has in general 
something of bitterness and unkindness init. * * * Is not [this] 
the secret, the only secret of true happiness: To get rid of every 
unkindly feeling toward all, so that we can rejoice in all that is good, 
or that is called good, in every one, and to do our duty in everything 
humbly and self-denyingly? * ™ ™ I assure you this is one 
principal ingredient in the visions of happiness in which I sometimes 
indulge, and I believe it to be a reasonable and a permitted source 
from which to look for certain and enduring satisfaction. It is 
independent of other people and unaffected by circumstances or 
condition. 


Perhaps in this glimpse of his inner life, in which 
thoughts of Curist in nature, Curist in duty, and Curtst 
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in social life, are commingled together, we can catch the 
tone of Mr. Emott’s mind as he turned his attention to 
theological questions. 

As we have said, the father was a man of high 
Christian principle. He had held for many years pre- 
vious to his death the position of Senior Warden in Christ 
Church, Poughkeepsie, and had united with his wife in 
surrounding the childhood and youth of their son with 
religious influences. James had thus grown up under 
the shadow of the Church. He was fond of her liturgy 
and in the musical rendering of her services he frequently 
bore his part, being, for that day, not an unskilled musi- 
cian and organist ; and when, on the death of the former 
rector, Dr. Reed, the Rev. Homer Wheaton, a son of 
Judge Wheaton and a man of pronounced opinions in 
ecclesiastical matters, assumed charge of the parish, he 
found in Mr. Emott an ardent and sympathising friend. 
At that time the Tractarian movement brought ina rising 
tide of religious life that bore many strong and ener- 
getic spirits on the crest of its wave. It followed in the 
wake of the Evangelical revival, as that, in turn, had 
succeeded Wesleyanism, and was in many respects the 
direct effect of Evangelicalism. 

The Low Church movement, which at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century carried with it such spiritual 
power, and which accomplished such blessed results in 
England and America, gradually lost its force through 
the expansion of the very Christian zeal to which it had 
given birth; and, as enthusiasm waned, the conviction 
grew in thoughtful minds that something more was 
needed for the balance of the religious life than the 
introspective study of self, upon w hich the great Evan- 
gelical teachers had laid so great a stress, and that 
Christianity had its objective as well as its subjective side. 
Thus, insensibly, a reaction took place in which the sac- 
ramental aspect of religion and ideas regarding the cor- 
porate life of the Church, assumed great prominence. 

It was this in the Tractarian movement which awak- 
ened the sympathies of such men as James Emott. It 
stimulated practical activity; it cultivated unselfishness 
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and social feelings of brotherhood; it was free from 
the exaggerated ideas regarding experimental religion, 
into which the older Evangelicalism had drifted ; it gave 
due weight to questions of authority and of historic and 
ecclesiastical continuity. 

Mr. Emott was called at the time, by those who dif- 
fered with him, an ardent ‘“ Puseyite.” He soon, how- 
ever, showed in his theological attitude the same charac- 
teristic equipoise and independence of thought that he 
had displayed in his legal profession. Warm as the 
expression of his sympathies was with the Tractarian 
movement, he never completely identified himself with 
it; on the contrary, the more closely he watched its 
development, the more clearly he saw that its tendency, 
like that of all the great revivals which had preceded it, 
would be to an abnormal extreme; and after a few 
years he appeared to others to be drifting in an opposite 
direction, not because he had lost all sympathy with 
what had so deeply interested him before, but because, 
in the growth of his own mind, his attention was fixed 
less on outward forms of Church life and more upon the 
silent evolution of Christian thought and religious feeling 
which gave spiritual power to those forms. 

One who knew him intimately in those early days, and 
who, though differing with him strongly in theological 
convictions, preserved a friendly intercourse with “him 
that never was broken, describes him at this period of 
life as possessing a strongly marked character which 
early matured, and as a man of most decided ability. 

‘From one of the highest of the high,” writes this 
friend—himself a man of exalted position in the Church 








he became one of the broadest of the broad. I had with him 
innumerable theological discussions in which we agreed to differ, and 
in which he acquitted himself with decision and ability. * * He 
was firm in his opinions, but tolerant of those who differed from him, 
when they did not pass points which exceeded the limits of his 
toleration. He was a man, too, of the largest culture, having used to 
the full the educational advantages which were placed before him. 
He was devoted to books, and he knew their contents, having 
gathered a library which contained all, or well nigh all, the works 
which it was desirable to possess, 
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After his father’s death in 1850, Mr. Emott, although 
then but a young man of twenty-seven years of age, 
rose rapidly in his profession. Not only did the ok lest 
and best of his father’s clients flock to the office of the 
son, and a wide and lucrative practice flow in which 
would have absorbed the energies of a less active and 
large-hearted man, but he found time and leisure to 
identify himself with the best interests of his native 
place. He became the chosen successor of his father, 
as President of the old Dutchess County Bank, a posi- 
tion which he afterward held to the time of his death. 

When Poughkeepsie became a city, he was elected 
its first Mayor; and, in 1855, when, amid a fierce politi- 

cal contest that was being bitterly waged between old, 
rival factions, Mr. Emott’s name was presented by the 
Hon. John Thompson, as the candidate of the rising 
Republican Party for the office of Justice of the Supreme 
Court in the Second Judicial District, such influence 
had he already attained among the people that he was 
at once elected, although then but a young man of 
thirty-two years of age. 

This event marks the turning point in James Emott’s 
career 

Heretofore his reputation had been chiefly local and 
his interest confined to local matters, but, after he be- 
came a Judge of the Supreme Court, his life began to 
expand and reveal its latent force. His travels through 
the circuit which embraced the river counties on both 
sides of the Hudson, from Dutchess to New York, as 
well as Long Island and Staten Island, enlarged his 
professional acquaintance and his reputation, and pre- 
pared the way for his removal to a wider sphere of 
activity. 

In 1857 one of those sudden financial thunderstorms 
took place, which seem to be periodic in American 
history, and necessary to clear the commercial atmo- 
sphere of those impurities which have been slowly 
gathering in preceding years. In the midst of the 
crash and the scene of disaster and gloom which then 
ensued, the news was circulated, that, under the great 
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pressure brought to bear upon all financial institutions, 
one bank after another was being forced to suspend 
specie payments. The crisis was imminent. A_ period 
of even greater disaster loomed up in the future, if so 
many banks were allowed to fail, and yet the law 
seemed to afford no relief. In this emergency a con- 
ference of the judges of New York was called to devise, 
if possible, some way of escape. Eight or ten of these 
came together, and they gave it as their opinion, that 
no injunction should be granted against a bank which 
suspended specie payments at a time when suspension 
of specie payments was general. The bold stand taken 
by those judges at that time, met with public approval ; 
it restored confidence and will ever be looked back upon 
by the city and country with gratitude. It is one of the 
traditions of the New York Bar, that the true solution 
of the difficulty was first presented, at this almost his- 
toric conference, by Judge Emott himself. 

In 1861 the war of the rebellion broke out, and the 
newly-formed Republican Party, which had just elected 
its first President in Abraham Lincoln, was brought into 
sudden and unexpected prominence at the North. 

While it was yet in its infancy, and comparatively in- 
experienced in conducting the affairs of Government, it 
was called upon to take the lead in the gravest crisis of 
all American history since the Revolution. The leaders 
of that party realised the tremendous weight of respon- 
sibility which was thus thrust upon them. And Judge 
Emott, who had been a Republican from the first, shar- 
ing in this feeling, at once stepped to the front and be- 
came a prominent actor in all the public movements of 
the day. 

While, with his habitual humility and love of retire- 
ment, he shrank from holding office, he never refused to 
occupy responsible positions where he felt that a prin- 
ciple was involved. 

It is beyond the limits of this memoir to rehearse the 
many ways in which he evinced his profound sympathies 
with the North. Suffice to say that, while in New York, 
he was appointed one of the Committee of Seventy and 
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acted as a Vice-president of the Union League Club, 
at his own home in Poughkeepsie he organised the first 
regiment that Dutchess County sent to the war, and 
was with difficulty restrained by his friends—who im- 
plored him not to forsake the pressing duties of the 
sphere he was already occupying—from placing himself 
at its head, and going forth to fight the battles of his 
country. 

The impression which the stirring events of that period 
left upon his life never lost its freshness. To the time 
of his death he never ceased to regret that he had not 
borne his share of active military service at the front, 
nor in his later years could he speak of the early years 
of the war without deep emotion. 

The last part of his term he served as a Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, where his opinions did not suffer by 
comparison with his eminent compeers. A year later 
1863—he retired from the bench and became an active 
member of the New York Bar. Carrying with him the 

same large-heartedness which had formerly animated 
him in his old home on the banks of the Hudson, he be- 
came henceforth identified with the men of public spirit 
who labored for the best interests of the great metropolis. 

Shortly after, he took up his re sidence in that city. 
Associating himself with others, he became one of the 
founders of the Bar Association of New York, and he 
will be remembered as not only for many years serving 
on its Executive and Library Committees, but as being 
one of the recognised leaders in that movement of the 
Bar which culminated in the forcible purification of the 
New York Bench. 

All this time he was becoming more widely known in 
ecclesiastic circles as a layman who was excelled by few 
in his theological reading and his knowledge of C hurch 
history ; and who bore the interests of the Church at 
heart, side by side with those of the Commonwealth. 
After his removal to New York he was profoundly 
interested in some of the que stions that were then agi- 
tating the Church, and, associating himself with Calvary 
Parish, became one of the intimate friends of the late 
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Dr. Washburn. There were many points of congenial- 
ity and sympathy between these two well-known men. 

Both were essentially progressive men who had passed 
through an almost identical experience ; sympathising 
in their early days with the advance movement in Eng- 
land and America which pointed to a revival of Church 
life, and drawing off at a later period when they felt that 
the tendency of this movement was as far to the extreme 
of objective, as that of the Evangelical revival had been 
to the extreme of subjective religion. 

Both were at heart constructive, while from their criti- 
cal attitude they appeared to many as destructive think- 
ers and laborers; and of both it might be said that their 
native sympathies were more with principles than with 
persons. 

Few were more deeply interested in all the social, 
political, and ecclesiastical movements of the day than 
they; but each, being more fitted to be a’ leader of 
thought than of men, ‘shrank back from taking a promi- 
nent position in every movement that he had helped to 
inspire and create ; and, rebelling against the idea of los- 
ing his independence and coming under the lash of a 
party whip, ended his life without rising to the high 
position in the world that, in the judgment of his genera- 
tion, was commensurate with his ability. 

By a kind of natural gravitation Judge Emott made 
his appearance among the counsellors of the Church, 
first at the Diocesan, and then at the General Conven- 
tions, in both of which the quiet force of his influence 
and his learning was felt through a very formative and 
expansive period of American Church life. While in the 
freer sphere of the American Church Congress he was 
no mere honorary vice-president ; but, especially in the 
beginning of the movement, when Dr. Washburn stood 
forth so prominently, he became as active in advocating 
and pushing the cause as the impaired state of his health 
would allow. 

The thoughtful articles that he contributed to this 
REVIEW on liturgical revision and other subjects, evince 
his appreciation of the needs of American religious life, 
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as also of the way in which our Church is gradually ex- 
panding in her efforts to adapt herself to those needs, 
and meet those issues which are ever arising into greater 
prominence in American Church history. 

Little more remains to be told. The career that be- 
gan with so much promise became, in the zenith of its 
powers, the victim of physical weakness. Said one who 
had watched him from his boyhood, ‘ ‘The life which be- 
yond all others that I ever knew had been indefatigable 
in labor, in study, in execution, now wore itself out 
through incessant filing of the brain.” 

Shortly after 1870, and before Judge Emott had 
reached the age of fifty, came the first warning of dis- 
ease in the form of a slight paralytic stroke. 

Though the immediate effects of this shock apparently 
passed away, his health, which had been undermined by 
years of severe mental labor, from this time gradually 
failed. The work which henceforth he was to perform, 
was only to be done after an amount of toil and self- 
control that is inconceivable to those who have never 
passed through a similar experience. 

Spinal disease appeared, and in a few years greatly 
disabled him. Through all these years of suffering, 
however, he continued to maintain his professional rela- 
tions and to do his work, until actually incapacitated by 
bodily weakness from appearing at court. It is scarcely 
more than a year ago, that he re signed the many and 
various positions that he had so long and efficiently 
filled; yet up to the very end, none could distinguish 
any difference in the painstaking accuracy, or any abate- 
ment in the conscientious diligence with which he dis- 
charged his several duties. W *hatever the position was, 
whether that of chairman of a committee, or of a lawyer 
whose advice was sought in chamber counsel, or a 
vestryman of his church, he continued to be, what he 
had always been, a power to the very last. 

It is impossible to say what such a life might have 
been, if it had not been arrested in its upward progress, 
and, through the last quarter of its human career, pre- 
vented from rising to still greater heights by the heavy 
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hand of disease. Nor can any measure the keen dis- 
appointment and anguish of spirit through which such 
a strong and energetic nature must have inwardly suf- 
fered, in meeting with such a reverse; yet all through 
these years, not one word of complaint was he heard to 
utter, even in the bosom of his family, against Gop or 
man, as thus amid hourly pain and weakness the end ot 
life drew near. And when, on the eleventh of last Sep- 
tember, at his country home in Poughkeepsie, the sum- 
mons at last came, Judge Emott died as he had lived, 
a white soul, whose purity had challenged the reverence 
of all from the early days of childhood, whose watch- 
word through its mortal career had been, ‘‘ Work while 
itis called to-day,” and whose depths had through life 
unfailingly responded in devoutest loyalty to Him who 
said, ‘“‘ Every one that is of the Truth heareth My voice.” 


Looking back upon Judge Emott’s life, one thought, 
I suppose, must be more or less in the minds of all 
in the Church who knew him intimately. He repre- 
sented the type of character that is more often witnessed 
in these days in England than in America. While he 
was not only a distinguished counsellor-at-law, and, in 
the best sense, a statesman and a politician, he was 
equally a Christian and a Churchman, an earnest and 
humble follower of Gop, carrying a religious aim and 
motive into all his actions. 

Yet, although he was thus respected among his com- 
peers for his Christian character, there were few who 
could heartily sympathise with him; and hence, in his 
religious life, he stood more or less isolated and lonely 
among them. For the time is not yet, when, among 
laymen of high position, the teachings of Curist are 
acknowle .dged as setting forth the highest, truest philos- 
ophy of life. 

To-day we are living in more hopeful times; the re- 
ligious aim is more and more asserting its prominence ; 
the position and worth of a Christian layman in the 
community are becoming more fully recognised and ap- 
preciated; and it is safe to say that men like Judge 
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Emott will, in tunes, occupy a larger sphere in the 
Church and in American religious life, than they have 
done in the past. 

The day has dawned, when, in the expanding life of 
the times, the Church should open her doors more 
widely and extend a more generous welcome to all, who, 
in their vocation and ministry, are able to serve her. 
She needs to utilise all the forces that are at her com- 
mand: to increase the sphere and the work of the Chris- 
tian laity; to avail herself of the large wisdom and 
trained powers of judgment which the laity possess, and 
thus to break down the barrier of reserve and distrust 
which has existed in the past between the Clergy and the 
people. 

This is one of the great problems which it is the prov- 
ince of the American Church to solve. And if in this 
land we can develop the principle that there is a Chris- 
tian ministry of the Laity as well as of the Clergy——a 
principle which our Church has alre ‘ady emphasised 
when she admitted the Laity to her highest councils- 
we shall perhaps discover that there is still left in the 
Church an unexplored mine of wealth. 

Henry Y. SATTERLEE. 
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O large-hearted and philosophic student of the moral 

phenomena in the midst of which we are now liv- 

ing, but must feel something of the convergent drawing 

which marks the most earnest religious thinking of the 

day. It is time to ask what is to be the outcome of such 
thinking. 

In this period of skepticism, agnosticism, and mate- 
rialism, and even, in some quarters, of decay of practical 
Christian Faith in Christian Churches, and in this land 
of seemingly endless ecclesiastical disintegration, noth- 
ing would, at first sight, appear less likely than the rise 
of a great, all-embracing, Faith-inspired, Spirit-energised 
Church of Curist. But—given three distinct causes, 
neither alone, perhaps, affording sufficient ground for 
such a hope—given these three causes, at one time, and 
Gop granting His blessing, few results are less unlikely 
than the emergence from all the spiritual decay and ec- 
clesiastical confusion which now characterise American 
Christianity, of such a witness for the Christian Faith 
and such a power for Gop against the godlessness of 
the world, as Christendom has not seen for many and 
many weary ages gone. 

Before stating, however, the grounds for such a hope, 
let it first be clearly understood what is here meant by 
a united Church of Curist. 

There is a Christian unity which has long been offered, 
and, indeed, urged upon Christendom by the See of 
Rome. This is the unity of an enforced religious uni- 
formity. It is the unity which would constrain the reli- 
gious world to receive one common impress from a single 
human hand; to become one in a general self-surrender 
of conscience, through a general suppression of all those 
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diversities of Christian character and life which are psy- 
chologically inevitable wherever there be any real lite or 
any genuine character. This unity is, of course, still in- 
sisted on, but it is by no means the Christian unity which 
our times need or which Curist designed for His Church. 

It is scarcely needful to refer, on the other hand, to 
such a so-called Christian unity as is from time to time 
presented to the Christian world at the meetings of the 
Evangelical Alliance—for this after all is but the pro- 
fession of wordy sentiment, not a life-giving principle. 
It is but the mere utterance of the Christian conscience, 
constrained to confess the wrong of our religious divis- 
ions, while yet not prepared to make any real attempt 
to heal the breaches it deplores. 

But there is a practical, or, at least, a working unity 
honestly attempte -d by certain societies, of which the 
Young Men’s Christian Association have been resultful 
on the largest scale. This Christian unity, unlike that 
pressed on us by the Church of Rome, does not seek to 
compose our religious differences at all. It leaves us, 
and it professes to leave us all—Puritan or Churchman, 
Baptist or Lutheran, Methodist or Presbyterian—to 
those differences, and is satisfied to ignore the fact that 
they exist. Just so far as such differences can be ig- 
nored, the experiment of such a Christian unity can suc- 
ceed and has succeeded. Beyond that point it fails. 
No unity based upon conditions so unreal, so factitious, 
can be otherwise than limited in its scope and purposes, 
and still more partial in its comprehension. 

If the attempts are equally futile to suppress or to ig- 
nore the inevitable differences of those great types of 
the religious character which more than all else have 
practically determined our diverse ecclesiastical alle- 
giances—there remains, and there can remain only such 
an organic ut lity as nature everywhere presents to us- 
such as the Apostle has ever held up before the Church 
of Curist. This is a unity in diversity—a unity of recog- 
nised and accepted differences, co- ‘ordinated and co- 
working in the one Body of Curis. 

It is no new illustration to speak of the Church as an 
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army in whitch ove are ai necessity different arms of 
the service. But in using this illustration, it seems often 
to be forgotten that the several divisions of an army or- 
ganised for serious warfare—infantry, artillery, cavalry, 
engineer corps, riflemen, commissariat—do not go into 
battle or carry out a campaign, each without the slight- 
est reference to the movements or operations of “the 
others; far less do they engage in rivalries or contests 
with each other for the possession of advantageous posi- 
tions on the field. They have not only one common 
purpose, but they are also directed to that purpose, in 
organic and mutually related action, by and under one 
common authority. 

So, in such a unity as S. Paul sketched for the 
Church, if to one type of the Christian character ‘ is 
given, by the Spirit, the word of wisdom; . . . to 
another faith, by the same Spirit; . . . to another 
the working of miracles,” it is because ‘“ the body is not 
one member but many,” so that “the eye cannot say 
unto the hand”—the Churchman to the Puritan, the 
Presbyterian to the Methodist—‘ I have no need of 
thee!” In such a unity alone shall we or can we obey 
the Apostle’s charge that there should be no schism in 
the body, but that the members should have the same 
care one for another.” 

Such was and is the Dzvzxe conception of a Catholic 
Church. Such a truly Catholic unity is now at last 
within the reach of our American Christianity; and the 
causes which have concurrently brought it within the 
reach of faithful hope are these 

First. Great gradual changes in the several Churches 
of the land, slowly subordinating g, if not dissolving quite 
away, on one side or on both -the issues out of which 
the ecclesiastical divisions of the past have primarily 
arisen, and by which these divisions have been continued, 
and bringing into greater prominence a new class of 
questions and issues which are rather common to all 
the Churches and run parallel in them—creating thus 
common sympathies and identical interests in lieu of the 
old antagonisms. 
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Sees A great ail definite motive for ecclesiastical 
re-union, rising at last to a strength sufficient to over- 
come the ultra-conservatism and the inertia, and even the 
vested rights in which the present conditions of Ameri- 
can Christianity have entrenched themselves. 

Third. Such a state of the public Christian conscience 
as would be prepared to respond to such a motive and 
be ready to press forward, rather than to keep back, 
those who first move in this direction, and who must, of 
necessity, go forward to explore and open up the possi- 
bilities of such a momentous advance. 

It is the purpose of this paper to claim that the ex- 
periences of the generation now passing away have 
effected such internal changes, and largely removed the 
only insuperable obstacles to such a re-union of the 
Churches ; and that they have illustrated, before the face 
of the whole Christian world, the utter needlessness of 
our Christian divisions; that the nature of the issues 
which have now arisen between Christian Faith and the 
faithlessness, and even the reckless godlessness of the 
present times has furnished the sufficient motive ; and 
that a study of the prevailing tendencies and currents of 
public thinking will reveal grounds for hope that no 
thoroughly honest, earnest, and wise le ‘ading in this 
direction will from this time forward lack an effective 
support and a resolute following. 

Such are the propositions upon which the present 
argument is based, and which must, therefore, be now 
examined one by one. 


I. Fifty years ago—to go no further back—the con- 
troversies which enlisted general interest and which ab- 
sorbed so much of the attention of the religious public 
turned on purely doctrinal issues, indeed upon issues 
which were the logical outcome of metaphy sical theology, 
or, to speak more accurately, soteriology. Such issues 
kept the Calvinist and the Arminian in irreconcilable 
antagonism ; and kept wide the gulf between the Pres- 
byterian, the New England Congre -gationalist, and the 
Baptist on the one hand, and the W esleyan and the 
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Lutheran on the other. Nay, what to those without 
seemed but a minor issue between Calvinists of different 
degrees of logical consistency, was sufficient to subdivide 
the Presbyterian Church itself into its Old and New 
Schools, as different views of prevenient grace had 
already subdivided the Methodists into different ‘ con- 
nections.” The polemic power of the larger controver- 
sies may be judged by the disruptive force of such sub- 
ordinate issues. 

But the unity of the Presbyterian Church, at least, has 
been restored. The sons of those who fought out even 
the larger Calvinistic controversies to the extremest con- 
sequence have since freely exchanged pulpits without 
dread of heresy for their respective flocks; and their 
grandsons in the faith now find it very difficult to under- 
stand how scholarly and godly men could get so excited 
over such metaphysical abstractions. The present age, 
so far from keeping up these issues, has rather become 
latitudinarian in doctrine, and Christian men are now 
more in danger of losing their firm grasp upon the great 
Theological and Christological dogmas of the Faith and 
upon those anthropological principles upon which the 
Churches have ever admitted their substantial concur- 
rence, than of maintaining their divisions, because of those 
doctrines in respect to which they have differed, and, 
perhaps, still suppose that they differ from each other. 

To these theological issues succeeded a class of ques- 
tions more ecc/estastica/ in their character. The Church- 
man now came forward with all manner of tracts, pamph- 
lets, and sermons on Church history, the Apostolic Suc- 
cession and the Divine origin of Episcopal government 
in the Church of Curist, as against the Presbyterian, 
doing battle for ministerial parity, and as against the 
pure Congregationalist ; while these two latter, however 
they might agree about the Divine decrees, were now 
set as stoutly in array against each other on the issue 
whether there were or were not avy organic visible con- 
tinuity whatever, or azy institutional c haracter given to 
the Christian Church beyond its local unity. The Pres- 
byterian found the We ‘sleyan Methodist, who had before 
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been his most resolute opponent, now his ally ; while 
to the Baptist, who had fought side by side with him in 
the theological strife, he now stood opposed. 

These ecclesiastical controversies, then, if they did 
not create new divisions, at least asserted new grounds 
for earlier separations, and certainly broadened and deep- 
ened some of these. 

Yet, within the memory of most of us, these issues 
also have, in their turn, become comparatively abeyant. 
The great offense of the Churchman, in the eyes of 
other Protestants, was now not so much his Episcopal 
Ordination as his Prayer Book, and the fact that he laid 
so much stress upon ceremonial observances. The 
offence of the Methodist, on the other hand, in those of 
the Churchman, was his lack of reverence and his illy 
regulated fervor. That of the Baptist, in the regard of 
both the others, was the stand he took about the ad- 
mission of infants to the Covenant with Curist, and his 
exclusion from religious fellowship of those who had 
not received the initial Sacrament in what he held to be 
its integrity; in other words, the dividing controversies 
now turned no longer on questions either of doctrine 
or of organic polity, but on those of worship or sacred 
ordinances, gradually developing into the ritualistic 
issues of later years. 

But now again even these issues are beginning to 
lose their vital importance in men’s eyes; or rather 
they have become far less issues de¢ween the different 
Churches than questions of less or more within each 
Church severally. There is no one of them all in which 
there has not arisen its own virtually ritualistic move- 
ment. Some of the noblest Gothic churches in the land 
are Methodist or Baptist, without prejudice to the ec- 
clesiastical standing of those who built them; eminent 
Congregational Ministers have proposed to their re- 
spective parishioners partially liturgic forms; anthems 
and flowers mark the joyous Eastern morn, even in 
Unitarian places of worship; and distinguished Presby- 
terian writers have declared liturgical services a neces- 
sity of their Church. 
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Indeed, a scheme of Christian harmony was, about 
two years since, submitted to the religious world in the 
Century, which, while full of food for serious thought, 
was, perhaps, somewhat prematurely and rashly pressed 
to a proposal for, at least, ecclesiastical unity, on the 
tacit and apparently unconscious assumption that, what- 
ever other differences exist between the various denomi- 
nations, there need now be no practical difficulty in 
waiving all questions of doctrine, and even in the com- 
nfon acceptance of the principles of a purely Congrega- 
tional polity. Whatever reserve must needs yet be 
made in that assumption, certainly these articles and 
the interest they seem to have awakened very strik- 
ingly illustrate the extent to which public attention has 
been drawn away from the theological issues, and from 
questions of organisation and ministerial authority to 
differences which lie more upon the surface, and to 
which even these latter are losing their repellent power. 

There remain, then, among American Protestants at 
least, no living controversies appealing, as vital issues, 
to Christian men’s convictions, with a force which, if 
they were not already separated into distinct Churches, 
would now divide them. No questions of doctrine 
seriously stir up the odéum theologicum between: dif- 
ferent bodies of the followers of Curist; questions of 
ecclesiastical polity and discipline are rarely now the sub- 
jects of angry debate; even questions of ritual and wor- 
ship, as just stated, are less argued between the adherents 
of different systems as such, than between the more con- 
servative and the more advanced severally in them all. 

Why, then, should the Churches be longer kept asun- 
der by mere ecclesiastical inertia—by the propellent 
momentum of the controversies of the past ? 

It is answered, that the result of those controversies, 
and of the different systems of doctrine, discipline, and 
worship engendered by them, has produced in the dif- 
ferent Churches such distinct types of Christian charac- 
ter, and such widely different habits of religious thought 
and action, that they cannot now either work or wor- 
ship together. 
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To meet a presumptive difficulty with a presumptive 
reply it were sufficient to answer that such an objec- 
tion would have weight were the Christian unity aimed 
at a unity in uniformity ; * but, that the existence of such 
different types of Christian character is the very condi- 
tion of such a Catholic unity 22 diversity as that here 
under consideration. To meet this presumption, how- 
ever, rather with facts—so far as Protestant Christen- 
dom is concerned—the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, beginning with those who were young 
men from twenty to thirty years ago, have now set 
before the religious world a body of earnest Christians, 
in or past middle life, and the greater part active and 
more or less influential in their respective ecclesiastical 
relations, who are witness that such men can, at least, 
work together. Whatever else that organisation may 
or may not have done or attempted—however it may 
even have fairly exposed itself at times to hostile 
criticism for excessive zeal in certain directions—it has 
none the less demonstrated to our day that there is no 
practical reason why we cannot be united in a very 
large measure of those labors of Christian charity which 
are the charge of the Church of Curist, if we but 
wished it. 

And surely the American Churches in Europe, and 
notably that organised some five and twenty years 
ago in the Rome of the last Pope-King, and cordially 
supported from the first both morally and financially by 
all American Protestants of every name, are equally 
conspicuous witnesses that they caz also worship to- 
gether, “in one holy bond of love and peace, of faith 
and charity,” when it is a necessity that they should 
do so. 

What has thus been shown on one side has also been 
as strikingly illustrated on the other—on the part, that 
is, of those other Churches which have indeed common 
organic principles and a common historic claim; but 
which have been, if anything, far more widely sundered 
by the divergent forms in which the Faith has, during 
centuries of separation and in far distant lands, addressed 
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itself to races widely different. In the Bonn Conferences 
of 1874 and 1875, Bishops and Clergy of the Churches of 
England and Ireland and of the American Episcopal 
Church, met with a Greek Archbishop and Bulgarian 
Bishops, and with Greek and Russian ecclesiastics and 
learned jaymen; and also, on the other hand, with 
German theologians and with French and Swiss divines 
the learned Dollinger, the loving Reinkens, and the 
earnest, yet unpretending Herzog—-representatives of 
the best elements of Latin Christianity, and found, be- 
cause they were sincerely and prayerfully desirous to 
find it, how little there really was to forbid them each 
other’s ecclesiastical fellowship and communion. 

Surely the 1oth of August, 1879, when the Anglican 
Bishop of Edinburgh, the German Bishop Reinkens, 
the Swiss Bishop Herzog, and the French Pére Hya- 
cinthe met, worshipped, and, after a fervent and elo- 
quent sermon from the latter, communed together in the 
Cathedral of Bonn, was an earnest of a still brighter 
day yet reserved for Christendom. 

The age of the Young Men's Christian Associations 
and of the Bonn Conferences cannot refuse to admit that 
no insuperable obstacles longer forbid the re-union, in 
one visible and organic Church Catholic of Curisr on 
earth, of “all them that love our Lorp Jesus CuristT in 
sincerity,’ save only those who still adhere to the 
Roman Papacy. 

This exception must as yet be made, for Roman 
Catholicism, as such, exists in this country, as everywhere 
else (as already noted), for the assertion of a wholly 
different theory of Christian unity. Moreover, re-union 
—such re-union, at least, as that here considered——im- 
plies a mutual willingness to concede, and no concession 
is any longer possible for Rome. With Rome it is not 
a question of concessions to others, but only of submis- 
sion to her. 

When the temper of the Church of Rome shall i 
these things be changed, or when Roman Sideliden 
in this country shall have become so far Americanised 
that it can cease to be Roman, and become really and 
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only Catholic, then—but not till then—will it be possible 
to include that organisation in this hope, and a perfect 
Christian re-union be fully realised among us. 

But it is not merely that old obstacles have thus been 
removed and that old issues have so largely been laid 
aside; let us ask, further, what new questions are aris- 
ing to succeed the controversies of the past—what new 
issues are already revealing themselves as those of the 
near future ? 

What questions are beginning seriously to occupy 
Christian minds to-day? What anxieties are now be- 
ginning to press upon devout hearts? What problems 
are beginning to present themselves which mzs¢ be 
solved? 

Are they questions of Augustinian anthropology and 
soteriology? Are they questions of organic polity? 
Do they relate to forms of w orship and matters of ritual ? 
Neither of these. Are they issues which will once more 
divide Presbyterian from Methodist, or array Church- 
man and Puritan anew against each other? By no 
means. 

They are questions which will stir each and all of 
these alike with a common anxiety. They are issues 
which will arouse every really earnest Christian heart, 
of whatever name, to common study, to common efforts, 
and to united prayer. 

For the world has again brought forward the question 
above all questions, ‘“‘ What think ye of Curist?” and 
a united Christianity must answer it so clearly that none 
shall fail to hear; so distinctly that none can fail to un- 
derstand; and so positively that none may suspect her 
of uncertainty. 

For the reproach is now brought against us all alike 
that our tolerance of doctrinal differences has gone to 
the extreme of faithless indifference to all doctrinal 
truth, and that we are even doubtful about the Scriptures 
themselves, the warrant for whatever we deem divine 
truth; that we are careless about the basis of our ec- 
clesiastical authority, because we are ceasing to believe 
that the ministry are in any special sense Curist’s 
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sapneneinetiions ; that we are bene disposed to contend 
about our respective forms of worship, because all forms 
are alike less and less real to us. 

Honest and high-toned moral men decline on such 
grounds as these to unite with any of our religious or- 
ganisations, and hold aloof from all forms of Christian 
discipleship. The secular press gravely pleads with the 
Churches, or the semi-skeptical review taunts them with 
falling away from their professed principles ; and devout 
Christians of whatever name sadly confess to each other, 
that with all our activity and our energies there is a 
great increase of superficial show and of sensational and 
blatant profession, and a great loss of spirituality on 
every side. 

How to make Curist more real to Christians them- 
selves? How to awaken a more enthusiastic loyalty 
and love for Him in our own hearts? How to revive a 
deeper spirituality among ourselves? How to arrest 
the present deterioration in the quality of our ministry ? 


How to restore it to its true status as the embassage of 


Curist? How to inspire it with spiritual courage and 
devotion to Him? How to rescue the Churches from 
undue subjection to mere wealth? How to arouse an 
unselfish, self-consecrated missionary spirit throughout 
the land? What are the true, because Divine principles 
of finance for the Church of Curist? How most effect- 
ually to employ and to economise not only money, but 
men? How to bring most resultfully to bear upon the 
work which Christianity has to do in our land the in- 
tellect, the energies, the affections, the devotion, the 
zeal which are at the Church's service for the work ? 
These, and others like these, are the living ques- 
tions of the day; and these are questions which, so far 
from dividing Christians anew on denominational lines, 
will rather tend to draw closer and knit together in 
spite of their differences all who are thoroughly resolved 
that with Gonp’s help they shall be answered. They 
are questions, indeed, which can, perhaps, be fully an- 
swered only by the united thought and common deter- 
mination ofall. And it needs only that those who, above 
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all things else, are in earnest to solve such questions, 
—not in theory and on paper alone—but in practice and 
in the very midst of the struggle against wrong and 
shame and sin—it needs only that such Christians should 
set about it with the resolution which animated those 
who organised the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of America, and with the deep yearning for Christian 
unity which filled the hearts of the theologians at Bonn 
—it needs only this to insure the solution of these prob- 
lems and the reform of our Churches, and in that re- 
form the restoration of such a Christian unity as we 
have scarcely dreamed of as yet—such certainly as we 
have not heretofore even seriously sought to attain. 

II. But is there in our day and among us a motive 
sufficiently powerful to set in motion forces such as 
these ? 

It is no new thing to be told that the divisions of 
Christendom are a sore hindrance to the success of all 
our Protestant missionary operations, whether among 
the heathen of other lands or among those who are none 
the less practically heathen in our own. 

But there are probably few who realise also that 
these divisions among us furnish the unanswerable argu- 
ment with which, when all else fails, the Latin Catholic 
reformer is at last brought into submission to the terms 
upon which the Vatican dictates unity. None who have 
not enjoyed familiar personal intercourse with such men 
can have any idea of the effect of the spectacle of our 
divisions—a spectacle too which it would seem that the 
various Protestant missions to Italy and to Spain, equally 
blind and reckless of the consequences, are resolved to 
keep ever before their eyes. The more conscientious 
these reformers themselves, the more earnest to con- 
tend for the Faith, and the more devout in their personal 
religious character, the more incomprehensible are we 
to them, seeming, as to them we do, to set our own self- 
will deliberately above the Divine command as our only 
law ; seeming to believe just as much or as little as per- 
sonally pleases us; and to turn the worship of Gop into 
a wanton display of our religious anarchy. To such men 
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there i no cnalanadion of our divans which can be 
given. To such men even the acknowledged corruption 
in doctrine, the despotic centralisation in discipline, and 
the wretched morals, which they frankly confess and so 
deeply deplore, are yet at the worst better than a state of 
things which is, to them, the virtual disbanding of the 
Church of Curist in the face of the great Arch-Enemy. 

It was before the dread of such an alternative, to 
which alone they seemed to be shut up, that the Bishops 
of the minority in the Vatican Council finally drew back 
from the faithful resistance to the dictates of the Curia 
which they had so long and so steadfastly maintained. 
It was from this, as the worse evil of the two, from which 
at the last moment the American Kenrick and Fitz- 
gerald shrunk. It was this terrible dread of schism 
which finally silenced even Hefele and Haneburg. It 
was this last argument, which was pressed upon D6l- 
linger by the Archbishop of Munich, and to which even 
he, though he resisted it, could only answer: “I know; | 
know; but I am an old man, and I cannot go down to 
my grave with a lie in my mouth!” 

But more than this. Our divisions do not merely 
throw the whole weight of our Protestant Christianity 
into the scale against the hope of a Scriptural and 
spiritual reformation of the Latin Churches, they offer 
every encouragement to Papal hopes and endeavors to 
reduce us and our children to ecclesiastical bondage. It 
needs only that we listen to hear the steady tread of the 
serried and well-ordered hosts, which under Jesuit mar- 
shalling are gathering in every part of our land, plant- 
ing churches, opening schools, and holding missions, and 
to assure ourselves that, whether we are in earnest or 
not, ¢hey are resolved that nothing shall deprive them 
of the eventual possession of the ecclesiastical, nay, 
even of the political future of this country. Those only 
for whom history has been written wholly in vain can 
doubt what, as between a compact and resolute Roman- 
ism on the one side, and on the other the divided coun- 
sels and irresolution of Protestant anarchy, must be the 
sure result; they only can flatter themselves that we 
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have any reasonable grounds for trust in the sufficiency 
of our ecclesiastical defences. It were simply to ignore 
the past and to shut our eyes obstinately to facts to ex- 
pect it: and nothing so forcibly illustrates our danger as 
the general apathy which is so blind to it. 

If it were possible to bring the conscience of American 
Protestantism into the presence of the relations of its 
divisions to the future of Romanism, either in this coun- 
try or in its own; if it were possible to bring it to realise 
that there is no real source of strength left to the Papal 
system in our day, comparable with what we thus furnish 
it, there should surely be motzve enough to stir it to its 
very depths, and to rouse every energy to a search for 
the conditions of a practicable restoration of organic 
unity among ourselves. 

Nor is even this the worst. Turning in exactly the 
opposite direction, let us consider the future w hich the 
Socialism and the infidel Communism, ever flowing in 
upon us from abroad, are preparing for us. Can we hope 
that our self-distracted American Christianity is able to 
forefend or to cope with this danger? Were lawless 
labor to rise up against capital, and despairing poverty 
against wealth; were the dre O'S ofa godle SS populace to 
surge through Fifth Avenue, to pour over Beacon Hill, 
or to crowd Chestnut Street and Monument Square 
with rioters; were fierce brute force to rush upon 
culture and refinement, and the drunken mobs of our 
cities to proclaim the sack of our private palaces, and 
the wreck of our fashionable churches, then, when it 
would be too late, we should realise the Christless 
religious selfishness and the reckless wilfulness with 
which we have been expending, in the maintenance of 
our wretched divisions, the thought, the energies, the 
zeal, the time, the money, and the lives which should 
all have been concentrated in preaching Curist to those 
whom the Providence of Gop has sent to us to be 
brought back to Him, and whom, if we continue to 
neglect, He will assuredly make the instrument of our 
punishment. Faithful to our trust we should have saved 
both ourselves and them. 
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Is aloose sepeauion we score of Chesion Chenches, 
each and every one with its own several distinctive and 
often disaccordant views and convictions of the prin- 
ciples upon which such work should be attempted, each 
and every one with a large part of its ministry and laity 
far more intent upon contending for the pre-eminence 
among the faithful, than for “the Faith itself once de- 
livered to the saints,” or with ‘‘the world, the flesh, 
and the devil,” is such a Protestantism competent for 
such a work? No one who soberly considers this 
question, with the facts all before him, but must realise 
that the practical reform of all our Churches on the lines 
indicated by the questions above proposed, and the 
organic coworking, to say the very least, of the now 
utterly unrelated Christian agencies of the land, are the 
conditions of the faintest hope of it. 

Shall we be told that Education is the remedy, the 
sufficient remedy for this state of things? That there- 
fore it is to our well-developed and widely spread 
public-school system that we must look for safety? 
Those who once urged this are for the most part silent 
now. Our statisticians no longer flatter us with such a 
hope. Sanguine confidence in mere education, that is 
in an education which is purely secular and entirely 
divorced from religious instruction and influence, is giv- 
ing way now on every side. Surely the State of 
Massachusetts may safely be taken as a favorable illus- 
tration of the working and moral success of such a 
public-school system. If we may rely upon the educa- 
tion of the intellect, without the concurrent education 
of the conscience, surely we may do so in that State, 
if anywhere. And yet we have lately been told by 
Mr. Stetson (in the Andover Review for December 
last), that increased educational advantages have, at 
least, been accompanied in that State by an increase of 
immorality and crime. Even if we hesitate to admit 
that this education of the intellect alone only qualifies 
the immoral and godless for more successful crime, 
none the less we must admit that it is proving utterly 
powerless to restrain it. 
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But, as Bishop Linlejohe tells us saialy hag Christian 
Ministry at the Close of the Nineteenth Century,” p. 90), 
the withdrawal of Christian teaching, and of a positive 
religious training of the conscience from our public 
schools, is not because a secular State is necessarily 
irreligious. ‘‘ This is not due,” says he, ‘“‘so much to 
the hostility of the State, as to the disagreements and 
divisions among Christians themselves,” which make it 
impossible that the civil authority should decide between 
them, and give to any one form of Christianity, rather 
than to another, such an opportunity to influence and 
mould the coming generation. The very extent of this 
danger to a sectarian jealousy is the measure of the 
protective power which is thus lost to us. 

Well may the Bishop add (p. 299) that as the clergy 
“lost their power in modern life by the long-continued 
disagreements and schisms of Christendom; so they can 
regain their power only by the reunion of Christen- 
dom;” not, that is, by the merely subjective unity of 
“our common Christianity,” but by the objective and 
organic “unity of the one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. Every step toward this is a step toward the 
restoration of the Church, as of the clergy as represent- 
ing the Church, to their normal and ideal function as 
educators of the people.” 

Motive enough there is for such a re-union, were 
there only also Faith. And that will be developed on 
every side, when godly men once set in earnest about 
preparing each his own heart, each their own Church, to 
meet the spiritual necessities of the times; when they 
ask, and ask again in tones which cannot be silenced, 
the great religious questions of the day; when they re- 
solve upon the reform of the serious practical evils 
which at present chill and deaden the Christian enthu- 
siasm of our young men and waste the best energies of 
those who would gladly have laid upon the altar of Gop 
the ripest fruits of their maturer years; when the fires 
of a great living faith burn within them once more- 
then, the barriers of the past being all, at last, remov ed, 
that faith will stir, as by one common impulse and energy, 
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on every side, and it shall not only be said once more, 
‘See how these Christians love one another,” but the 
long divided, shattered, enfeebled Church of Curist will 
close up her ranks and address herself, in solemn 
earnest, to the one great work given her to do in these 
days, with a singleness of spirit which has not for cen- 
turies been possible. 

III. But what reason is there now, more than in the 
past, to hope that the Christian conscience of our time 
and land will at length respond to the oft repeated, and 
heretofore as often suppressed, demands for such re- 
forms? In a land and at a time when, whatever the 
different theoretical principles of our Churches, all ac- 
tual power, all real ecclesiastical authority, is in the hands 
of the people, or in the hands of those only who are 
put forward and sustained by popular sympathy and 
favor; when, whatever the need, there seems to be 
little or no opportunity for Christian statesmanship ; 
what hope is there of reform in the methods and practi- 
cal working of our Churches, when these methods are 
wellnigh of universal acceptance, of such reforms as 
will make re-union possible ? 

There is ¢#zs hope: 

We have seen the good sense and the political con- 
science of the people rouse up to demand reforms in 
the civil life and in the political methods, whose evils 
were certainly as strongly, if not far more strongly 
entrenched in the heretofore almost universal accep- 
tance of all political parties. The religious conscience 
of the more devout portion of the community will 
not assuredly prove less sensitive to those evils and 
ill-workings which are undermining our Church life and 
efficiency, and be harder to waken than the political 
conscience of the people at large to the evils which 
have been eating into the life of the body politic. 

The very habits of political thinking and the political 
motives and purposes, which are now engendered all 
around us must inevitably beget, sooner or later, earnest 
religious thinking and a very similar class of resolves and 
purposes with reference to more sacred interests. The 
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Christian laymen who have done battle patiently and 
stoutly, and at last successfully, for truth, honesty, and 
unselfish devotion to public secular interests, will be keen- 
sighted to discover and quick to realise selfishness and 
unreality in the old accustomed Church methods of the 
day; and, so discovering them, they will be no less 
earnest to find out the remedies, and resolute and fear- 
less in applying them, or in sustaining those who are 
earnestly seeking and endeavoring to do these things. 

And Church reform in such lines as those already 
indicated would, under present circumstances, be in- 
evitably followed by—if it would not almost inevitably 
involve—Chrestian unity. Parallel, almost identical in- 
terests—one and the self-same great motive pressing 
alike upon all, one and the self-same great purpose 
energising all—the glorious dream would silently, in- 
sensibly become to one after another an_ inspiring 
hope, ere long a reality so nearly at hand, so mani- 
festly attainable, so clearly essential to all our common 
hopes and aims and purposes, that nothing could or 
would long interpose either between the Churches whose 
leading laity in their younger years organised the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, or between those 
whose. representative theologians sat side by side at 
Bonn. 

Let but a few scholarly, earnest, and devout Christian 
men—men representing fairly the best elements in the 
different Churches of our now divided American Chris- 
tianity—men from whose hearts is utterly excluded, as 
sacrilege, not only that self-seeking which so defiles all 
‘“movements,” but also all desire of mere sectarian vic- 
tory—let but a few such men join quietly, informally, in 
humble dependence upon the guiding Sprrir of Gop, 
but with a firm purpose that, Gop so helping them, 
they wz// tind out a way to accomplish this, and then 
the Christian world will not be far removed from the 
blessed day for which so many now wait and pray like 
Simeon. 

Wm. Cuauncy Lancpon. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Prof. 
Henry Drummonp. New York: James Pott & 
Co. 1884. 


R. DRUMMOND'S book has been read by many 
intelligent and educated Christians (judging by 

my own acquaintance ) with such admiration as to pre- 
clude criticism; and one of our own Bishops, in a recent 
number of this Review, has given it a very strong recom- 
mendation. It is indeed a most interesting, instructive, 


and suggestive book, and seems well calculated, in the 
present phase of scientific criticism, cavil, and pretension, 
to give a new and perhaps a wholesome direction to 
Christian thought and feeling as well as to Christian 
apologetics. The vividness with which the author por- 
trays, and vigor with which he enforces, the necessity 
of the newness of life, must induce self-examination and 
watchfulness, and stir up holy aspirations. 

Yet while opening up a new field for Christian ex- 
ploration, in tracing the continuity of the laws of natural 
life as developed by the yet comparatively recent sciences 
of biology and biogenesis, into the supernatural life, as 
revealed to us in the Gospel, he has certainly accident- 
ally or designedly omitted to take proper notice of some 
of those laws, and misinterpreted others, which seem to 
us to qualify his conclusions. This was unfortunate and 
has misled him, and‘his book may mislead others. With- 
out pretension to scientific education, beyond what is 
common in these days, but with some acquaintance with 
the Book that tells us of spiritual life, and an author’s 
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plain recognition of all that we shall offer, we venture to 
suggest some views, not altogether concurrent with his. 

To set out fairly, we should understand the terms 
used. What is natural law? Law primarily implies a 
law-giver. To be /aw, it must be the expression of Sov- 
ereign Authority. The Law-giver must, by his Sovereign 
Will, prescribe the rule by which his subjects or agents 
mustconform their acts or agency. But the term is often 
applied in such a way as to ignore a Supreme Law- 
giver, and even to suggest some other. Thus, Natural- 
ists and scientific men often speak of what our author 
calls natural law, as a law of Nature (as he also does 
sometimes), seeming to personify Wa/urce, and thus mis- 
lead the unlearned to regard Nature as a law-giver. 
Our author makes no such mistake: for he says at 
page 5: 


In its true sense, Natural Law predicates nothing of causes. The 
Laws of Nature are simply statements of the orderly condition of 
things in Nature ; what is found in Nature by a sufficient number of 
competent observers. . . The Natural Laws originate nothing, 
sustain nothing. . . They are modes of operation ; processes, not 
powers. . . Newton did not discover gravity—that is not discov- 
ered yet. He discovered its law, which is gravitation, but that tells 
us nothing of its origin, of its nature or of its cause. 


Again, at page 44 he says: 


It has been stated already, although apparently it cannot be too 
abundantly emphasised, that laws are only modes of operation not 
themselves operators. 


We need not attempt to give a perfectly accurate defin- 
ition of Natural Law, but shall venture to express our 
idea of it in our own words. A Natural Law, according 
to our conception of it, is, a generalisation deduced from 
a careful and continued observation of facts and phenom- 
ena, cognisable by our senses, occurring and appearing 
in the world around us—such generalisation being found 
to embrace and harmonise all such facts and phenomena, 
in each department, when tested by experience or ex- 
periment. It is only to be regarded as the intellectual 
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vielininiten and someon of that rule or law which 
the Supreme Law-giver has chosen to adopt to govern 
His creation, and has impressed upon things created, at 
the time of their creation; and which He has given man 
the ability to investigate and discover; and so to prove 
to him that order and design are present throughout 
the whole creation. And thus, to proclaim in all things, 
a Creator infinite in wisdom and power. There is no 
higher intellectual gift or faculty with which man has 
been endowed, than this capacity and ability to attain 
to such generalisation and acquire acquaintance with 
those laws, to learn their application to the practical 
needs of his physical nature, and to lead to the expan- 
sion of his intellectual scope of vision. For such gen- 
eralisation requires the exercise of the highest of intel- 
lectual powers and processes: Abstraction, analysis, 
classification, arrangement, combination, correlation, in- 
duction, invention, and unflagging continuity of thought 
and contemplation, fixed earnestly upon such facts and 
phenomena, intent only upon the attainment and de- 
velopment of the truth. Such an employment of such 
faculties would seem to be a search for a revelation of 
the mind of the Creator in His works; yet it is one of 
the mysteries of our nature, that some who have been 
richly endowed with such faculties and powers, who 
have faithfully devoted them to this object, have been 
found “not to have Gop in all their thoughts,” some, 
even to deny Him, and others, to thrust Him as far back 
as possible in His work of creation, so as to persuade 
themselves, that as to the present aspects of creation, 
they are only the product of Nature or what they please 
to call Natural Selection. Our author seems to be one 
of these last. 

Mr. Drummond very properly confines himself to tra- 
cing the law of biology, and more particularly its special 
branch, biogenesis, into the spiritual world, and we need 
not venture beyond these. 

As to the continuity or extension of natural law, as it 
is known to us, on our planet, to our solar system, cer- 
tainly—and possibly, from the revelations of the spec- 
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troscope as geil to us, that even the fixed stars are 
composed of some or all of the same elements, as matter 
is with us, we may suppose the visible universe and that 
still more extensive portion invisible to us, to be subject, 
at least, to the law of gravitation, and, therefore, proba- 
bly to all the other natural laws we have discovered. It 
does not, therefore, seem irrational to entertain the be- 
lief that such law does extend also throughout the Spir- 
itual world, in so far at least as that world may have 
subjects fitted for the operation of those natural laws. 
And if there be any natural law which can find such 
subjects, it is that of biology, as we are sure from Reve- 
lation that life exists and abounds in the spiritual world. 
Hooker said, nearly three hundred years ago, that “‘ both 
(Angels and men) having one Lorp, there must be some 
kind of law which is one and the same to both.” ‘ Eccl. 
Pol.,” Bk. I., Ch. XVI., Sec. 4.* And it is certainly much 
easier for us to suppose it to extend to that life which is 
to be connected with our natural life in this world, than 
to angelic life; and our author ventures no further than 
this ; for he says at page 239 of “‘ Eternal Life:” 


Eternal Life as a question of /ife is a problem for biology. The soul 
is a living organism and for any questions as to the soul’s life we must 
appeal to Life Science. 


According to our conception of natural laws (as 
herein before explained), we cannot expect to attain to 
any scientific acquaintance with the laws of spiritual life. 
This our author asserts, also. On pp. 302-3 he says: 


No man has ever seen this life. It cannot be analysed or weighed, 
or traced in its essential nature. But this is just what we expected. 
This invisibility is the same property which we found to be peculiar to 
the natural life. 


Still, if any of the more important biological laws can 
be traced into spiritual life, we might reasonably hope, 
if not expect, to discover traces of all of them there; 
but the view elaborated by our | author in his first two 


* See 1 Cor. vi. 3.—‘* Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? and surely we 
should as judges have some knowledge of the law governing angels.” 
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and in his last chapters, seems to us to exclude the possi- 
bility of the existence of any other than that particular 
portion of this law which he has selected and endeav- 
ored to exhibit in proof of his theory, that man’s life is 
as inorganic matter to the spiritual. Some of the more 
conspicuous and important laws of natural life as ascer- 
tained by biology and its special department biogenesis, 
seem to us to have been unnoticed, or not sufficiently 
noticed in our author’s book. 

We shall have occasion to refer to these three or four 
more especially : 

1st.—That there can be no spontaneous generation of 
life from inorganic matter (so dwelt upon by our author); 
nothing but life can produce life—Omne vivum ex vivo 
which is not so much a law of life as a law of Nature, 
proving that /zf in its origin required special creation. 

2d.—Growth as an attribute of life. 

3d.—The transmission of life from life in modes spe- 
cially provided and perfectly well known—wherever 
there is life—as a law of life ever since its creation. 


4th.-—The certainty that the specific characteristics of 
the life transmitted accompany the life that is produced, 
that is, heredity. 

These seem to us to be the most important biological 
laws, and not one less conspicuous and important than 
another. Our author says at page 146: 


To a physiologist the living organism is distinguished from the not 
living by the performance of certain functions. These functions are 
four in number, Assimilation, Waste, Reproduction, and Growth. 

Again, at pp. 291-2: 

In the zoological laboratory of Nature it is not as in a workshop, 
where a skilled artist can turn his hand to anything—where the same 
potter one day moulds a dog, the next a bird, and the next aman. In 
Nature one potter is set apart to make each. . . one artist makes all the 
dogs, another makes all the birds, a third makes all the men. (Sed 
guere.) Moreover, each artist confines himself exclusively to work- 
ing out his own plan. He appears to have his own plan somehow 
stamped upon himself. 

And page 292: 

According to this law every living thing that comes into the world is 
compelled to stamp upon its offspring the image of itself (and cites 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, page 166). 
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It seems to us that either of three of these laws would 
have afforded our author an equally good illustration of 
his main proposition; that natural life could never, by 
its own energy, produce spiritual life; as all attest the 
same truth. Unfortunately, however, as we think, he 
relies entirely upon the first proposition, as law, namely, 
that there can be no spontaneous generation of life, and 
then treats the natural life of man as inorganic matter. 
To show that we are not mistaken in this, a few of his 


es 


sentences will suffice. On page 75 he says: 


The natural man’s relation, not only to the spiritual man, but to the 
whole spiritual world, is regarded as dead. He is as a crystal to an 
organism. The natural world is to the spiritual as the inorganic to the 
organic. 


He had said a little before, on page 72: 


The exclusion of the spiritually inorganic from the kingdom of the 
spiritually organic is not arbitrary. Nor is the natural man refused 
admission on unexplained grounds. Ais admission is a scientific im- 
possibility. Except a mineral be born from above—from the kingdom 
just above it, it cannot enter the kingdom above it. . . . The plant 
stretches down to the dead world beneath it, touches its minerals and 
gases with its mystery of life and brings them up ennobled and trans- 
ferred to the living sphere. 


We unreservedly accept his proposition that the natu- 
ral (human life) can never of itself produce spiritual life, 
because we believe it to be so revealed to us; and have 
no hesitation in uniting with him in saying that ‘no 
(merely human) modification of environment, nor mental 
energy, nor moral effort, nor evolution of character, nor 
progress of civilisation can endow any single human 
soul with the attribute of spiritual life,”” and yet we must 
altogether dissent from the whole scope and purpose of 
the passages we have quoted. How can it be said that 
the passage from the natural life of man to the spiritual 
is ‘‘a scientific impossibility.” This seems to us a 
strange confusion of thought. We have no scientific 
knowledge of spiritual life. Science can give us no ac- 
count of spiritual life, and therefore can afford no hint of 
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its scientific relation to natural life. Our knowledge of 
spiritual life is primarily, and chiefly (but perhaps not 
wholly), derived from Holy Writ, as possibly we have 
some glimpses of it as it may be seen in its influence and 
effects on our human life and nature; but there can be 
no scientific observation of its origin or phenomena to 
enable science (without revelation) to entertain and ex- 
press any opinion or theory upon its relations to the 
natural life. All this our author fully recognises and 
clearly admits, when he says, at pages 302-3, of the spir- 
itual life, ‘no man has ever seen this life. It cannot be 
analysed, or weighed, or traced in its essential nature.” 
Yet, insisting upon his theory that human nature is as 
inorganic matter, and excluding such laws as we have 
mentioned, our author has certainly gone astray, and 
we cannot but suspect has been led astray by a desire 
to present a scientific vindication of a species of Calvin- 
ism. Avoiding mention of predestination or eternal de- 
crees upon the fate of individuals, yet sustaining it, in 
its feature of special individual election, as a necessity 
under a law of life ascertained by science. We shall 
insist that the science of biology does not sustain his 
position, but really is opposed to it. It may be made to 
appear so by limiting biology to its teachings about the 
relations between organic and inorganic matter; but if 
we bring into view all that it teaches about natural life, 
it will appear that such a necessity is unknown to its 
conclusions. 

To exclude arbitrarily any essential portion of biolog- 
ical laws clearly established by science from the spiritual 
world, destroys the continuity of the natural law of life, 
in its integrity, into that world; and this would seem to 
be fatal to our author’s whole scheme, and to the great 
purpose of his book. His illustration of the plant pro- 
curing nourishment for itself from the inorganic soil, does 
not seem very happy. The inorganic matter of the soil, 
under the power of the life of the plant, is resolved into 
its elementary atoms, and these are taken up and become 
parts of its material form, but have no real life in them- 
selves which they can transmit, and, when the plant dies, 
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what had been assimilated by it returns to its inorganic 
state—mere atoms or molecules, without any power of 
reproduction. When the spiritual life touches and con- 
verts the natural life of man, it is not to acquire food, to 
sustain its own life from the disintegrated elements of the 
natural life, but to make the lower mortal life immortal. 

Then, as has been said before, this view must be fatal 
to our author’s whole scheme or ‘theory of the continuity 
of the law of natural /ife into the spiritual world. For 
if the natural life is to be regarded as mere inorganic 
matter in relation to the spiritual world, then the creative 
power must act upon it as such inorganic matter; and 
each individual Christian must be a separate, distinct, 
and new creation, just as Adam was; and there can be 
no zatural /aw in the spiritual world, such as he sup- 
poses. For creation is entirely outside of any order of 
nature. All nature, that is, all created things, have law 
imposed upon them, at their creation, and that law may 
be discerned by man’s senses; but creation is a special 
act of the Creator, in which His will and power alone 
can be discerned (Rev. iv. 11), and it can have no law, 
because it is purely an energy of the Creator which 
exerts itself only at His sovereign will and pleasure, and 
can have no law to govern or regulate it. So this whole 
spiritual world, in its relation to humanity, would be a 
lawless realm; at least, a realm into which man’s intelli- 
gence never could penetrate to observe phenomena. 
And the real question which has disturbed the Church 
for the past two hundred years has not been about spon- 
taneous generation of spiritual life, as our author puts 
it, but whether there ts any law for the generation of 
spiritual life in man. 

To answer this question in connection with the teach- 
ings of science, we must consider other laws of natural 
life, herein before mentioned. While we believe we have 
truly presented the logical result of our author's theory 
of the inorganic condition of man’s natural life, he does 
not hesitate to say (however inconsistently with his 
theory) that ‘“ man has something to do with the acqui- 
sition of spiritual life.” On pages 311-12 he says, ‘In 
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maintaining this natural life, nature has a share and man 
has ashare. This will indicate, at least, that man has 
his own part to play. Let him choose life; let him daily 
nourish his soul, let him for ever starve the old life. . .” 
This is not a mineral to be disintegrated, but a free agent 
to will and act. 

The law of natural life we shall now direct attention to 
is that, wheresoever life exists, it has the power of trans- 
mitting itself by means specially provided; perfectly sub- 
ject to investigation and well known wheresoever life is. 
Our author seems to recognise this, at page 292, as an 
invariable attribute of life, and if there be nothing to cor- 
respond with it in the spiritual world, the continuity of 
the law of natural life into the spiritual faz/s. At page 
292 he says: 


In the zoological laboratory of nature, it is not as in a workshop 
where a skilled artist can turn his hand to anything—where the same 
potter one day moulds a dog, the next a bird, and the next a man. In 
nature one potter is set apart to make each, It is a more complete 
system of division of labor. 


Then he goes on to say, rather inaccurately for a man 
of science: 


One artist makes all the dogs, another makes all the birds, a third 
makes all the men. Moreover each artist confines himself to working 
out his own plan. 


Our author may have had some perception of this 
failure, or of his inconsistency, and either unconsciously 
turned himself, or skilfully turned the attention of his 
readers, to a feature of generation of natural life, which, 
although curious and interesting in itself (and even 
significant in his theory), was entirely aside of the real 
question about generation which he should then have 
considered, viz., the transmission of life. He gives an 
account of the bioplasm or protoplasm as a thing inscrut- 
able, so that no effort of science has yet been able to 
detect any difference among bioplasms of different 
species, so as to discover from whence they came or 
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their respective natures. At pages 287-8 our author 
says: 

If the first young germ of these three plants (oak, palm-tree, and 
lichen) are placed before him (a botanist) and he is called upon to de- 
fine the difference, he finds it impossible. He cannot even say which 
is which, Examined under the highest power of the microscope, they 
give no clue. Analysed by the chemist with all the appliances of his 
laboratory, they keep their secret. 

The same experiment can be tried with the embryos of animals. 
Take the ovule of the worm, the eagle, the elephant, and of man him- 
self. Let the most skilled observer apply the most searching tests to 
distinguish one from the other, and he will fail. 


This effects an entertaining diversion, but eludes the 
real point then to be considered. For it is very well 
known that such bioplasms, although in themselves 
mysteriously alike, each nevertheless has the unconscious 
beginning, and all the potentialities, of that special life 
which engendered it, and, once known from what life it 
came, any one, scientific or unscientific, can foresee what 
it will become; and the scientific may even tell us some- 
thing about the processes, or changes, through which it 
may pass before it reaches conscious life, and how it will 
develop afterward. Although this life may itself remain 
unconscious through its whole embryonic period, there 
is no mystery as to how it was begotten or produced, 
either in plant or animal. Just here it seems to us our 
author has been led away from his true course in tracing 
Christian biology, to support a favorite dogma. The 
important point or matter for consideration and elucida- 
tion, was not the structure, but the orzgen of the 
bioplasm. How it came to be, not what its structure 
revealed. How it was generated, not how it was to be 
distinguished from other germs, ovules, or bioplasms. 
On the true point for consideration and elucidation the 
law of natural life had no secret, but was clear, definite, 
and invariable, and among the best known and most im- 
portant in the science of biology, and ought to be trace- 
able into the spiritual world, if there be continuity of the 
law of natural life ¢keve. And we should not be regarded 
as presumptuous in venturing to suggest some traces of 
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this continuity, although our author did not choose to di- 
rect his learuing and brilliant intellect into this pursuit, 
which might perhaps have led him to a better interpreta- 
tion or perception of the true analogies or correspon- 
dences between the natural and the spiritual life. And 
we shall do this the more boldly because our search 
must be pursued, not only into the labors and discov- 
eries of men, but also into that Book which is open to 
all Christians alike. 

Our first observation is that the texts asserting that 
unregenerate human nature is dead, and the carnal mind 
is death, cited by our author to sustain his theory that 
the natural life is to the spiritual, only as inorganic mat- 
ter in nature in relation to natural life, seem to us to 
prove the contrary. Death can never be applied to that 
which never had life. Death is the extinction of life that 
had previously existed. No one should speak of a dia- 
mond or of any other mineral as dead. It never had 
life, and can never die. It has subsistence, but no life, 
and yet this subsistence may continue beyond the life of 
man. Our author himself says, at page 178, of a soul 
that never had spiritual life, “If so, having never lived 
it cannot be said to have died.” Yet soon after, on the 
same page, he says of it, ‘‘ To the spiritual world, to the 
Divine environment, it is dead, as a stone which never has 
lived, is dead to the environment of the organic world.” 
There is in these sentences great inconsistency, a great 
want of any clear perception between that which never 
could have lived, and that which was organic and had 
lived, but had died; and it is essential to his theory 
that there should be a clear discrimination between the 
two. This even affects the question of the Resurrection, 
as well as the condition of our nature, as that which had 
had spiritual life, but had fallen and lost it. 

The whole scheme of the Gospel rests upon, and all 
its provisions and teachings are addressed to, human 
nature as an organism, although deranged by Adam's 
disobedience. Yet still, an organism formed and adapted 
to the reception or acquisition of spiritual life, in order 
to its restoration. Our author, in spite of his theory, 
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sees this and states it as clearly as we can. At page 
300 he says: 


The protoplasm in man has something in addition to its instincts, 
its habits. It has a capacity for Gop. In this capacity for Gop lies 
its receptivity ; it is the very protoplasm that was necessary. The 
chamber is not only ready to receive the new life, but the guest is ex- 
pected and, till he comes, is missed. Till then the soul longs and 
yearns, wastes and pines, waving its tentacles piteously in the empty 
air, feeling after Gop, if so be that it may find Him. This is not 
peculiar to the protoplasm of the Christian soul. This is what fits it 
for CuRIst. And again, 

The other quality we are to look for in the soul is mouldableness, 
plasticity. Now plasticity is not only a marked characteristic of all 
forms of life, but, in a special sense, of the higher forms of life. It in- 
creases steadily as we rise in the scale. The highest animal, man, is 
most mobile, the most at leisure from routine, the most impression- 
able, the most open for change. This (man’s) marvellous plasticity of 
mind, contains at once the possibility and prophecy of its transforma- 
tion. The soul, in a word, is made to be converted. 


Again (at pages 218-19), after speaking of the intelli- 
gence of animals: 


And as manifested in man, who crowns creation with his embrac- 
ing consciousness, there is but one word to describe his knowledge : it 
is Divine. 


The fact that we have a Bible is proof of this, and of 
his error in supposing man’s life to be only inorganic 
matter as to spiritual life. What impression can that 
Book make upon inorganic matter? It is exactly suited 
to man as described by our author in the passages just 
quoted. 

As our author sees in human life nothing but inorganic 
matter, it is but consistent in him to have no conception 
of association, or any kind of cohesion or union, among 
Christians. Each Christian is a separate and distinct 
atom of creation in the spiritual world. He does not re- 
gard S. Paul’s teaching in 1 Cor. xii. and Rom. xi. 3 to 
8. There is no Christian organism according to his 
theory, but Christianity on earth, as a whole, is purely 
inorganic. He sees no Kingdom of Heaven upon earth 
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as an organism, no ‘Cuth, wey as we can remember, 
alludes but once to the sacraments. He, therefore, as 
we think, misunderstood our Lorp’s declarations to Nico- 
demus, and misinterpreted them. If he had simply ac- 
cepted those declarations, as then uttered by our Lorn, 
he might have found great use for his bioplasm. 

Our Lorp tells Nicodemus, “ Except a man be édorn 
again, he cannot see the Kingdom of Gop.” This is 
the foundation of all our knowledge of the subject. It 
is a dz¢vth, and a birth enabling us to recognise a king- 
dom. And when Nicodemus asks, ‘‘ How can aman be 
born when he is old? Can he enter a second time into 
his mother’s womb and be born?” certainly Nicode- 
mus understood our Lorp to speak of another 6z7¢/, not 
of a new creation. And our Lorp’s answer confirms his 
understanding: ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except 
a man be dorz of water and the Spirit he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Gop. That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is 
Spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must be 
born again. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” Through out the whole it is d77¢h, 
not creation, which our Lorp insists upon, and the new 
life of the Christian, like the natural life, must have a 
birth. And this d¢rth is another birth on earth, for our 
Lorp says (v. 12) that He is telling Nicodemus of 
earthly things, and therefore the Kingdom of Gop, into 
which this 427th is to introduce us, is Gon’s Kingdom 
on earth, and that can be nothing else than the Church 
of Gop. Our Lorn’s commission to his Apostles was, 
“Go preach, saying, ‘ The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand’” (Matt. x. 7). Every particular mentioned by 
our Lorp is important to be considered, in order to cor- 
rect the theory that human life is as inorganic matter to 
the spiritual world and life. And everything we shall 
thereby learn, is in some way analogous to what we 
know of the beginning and birth of natural life. Here 
we have our Lorn’s account of the origin of spiritual 
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life in man, and this must control and interpret every- 
thing said of this life by His Apostles. 

In directing attention to some particulars of the spirit- 
ual life, as thus declared by our Lorn, which may seem 
to find analogies in the law of natural life, we shall not 
pretend to offer them as froof of any doctrine or dogma 
whatever, but shall only attempt to show how the law 
of the natural life may be discerned in the spiritual life, 
in these particulars, quite as well and distinctly as in 
that which our author described. 

1. This life comes from a ézr¢h. Birth here certainly 
includes the period spent in the womb. Nicodemus so 
understood it when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Can a man enter a 
second time into his mother’s womb and be born?” and 
our Lorp gives no intimation that he was misunderstood. 
This, therefore, implies and includes conception and the 
embryonic stage as well as the birth. So, when S. Mat- 
thew tells of the birth of Curist, he says, ‘‘ Now the birth 
of Jesus Curist was in this wise,” he immediately pro- 
ceeds to tell of His conception by the Hoty Guost in 
the womb of the virgin, and uses the Greek word 
yéveois (coming from the same verb as used by our 
Saviour and Nicodemus), which includes all this, to sig- 
nify what is translated éz7¢Z. And our Lorp in the same 
way tells how the spiritual life is to be brought about. 
“ Except a man be born (éyevr7%) of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of Gop.” Here 
our Lorp not only insists upon the necessity of the new 
birth, but reveals how it is to be brought about. Science 
could not acquire this knowledge, and our Lorp there- 
fore reveals it. If it is a birth, it should be derived from 
life, and the Spirit is the life-giver. Thus we have the 
source of all life, associated with a natural element, 
which is represented in Revelation as the type of life 
flowing from the throne of Gop, and it is here made 
necessary to the new birth that this natural thing should 
be associated with the Spirit, to produce this new birth. 
What can this mean but that an outward, visible sign 
should be employed in the transmission of the spiritual 
grace of the new birth. John the Baptist said he was 
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sent to baptise with water, but Jusvs Cunwe would bap 
tise with the Hoty Guost. So we have it declared that 
baptism is to be the means employed to transmit the 
spiritual life toman. Jesus Curist, when taking His de- 
parture from earth to heaven, told His disciples, accord- 
ing to S. Matthew (xxviii. 19), ‘‘Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the 
FATHER, and of the Son, and of the Hoty Guost;” ac- 
cording to S. Mark (xvi. 15-16), ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptised shall be saved.” S. Peter, 
even after the centurion and his friends had received the 
Hoty Guost, had them baptised (Acts x. 44 to end), 
and so Ananias with S. Paul. And S. Paul says (Rom. 
x. 14), ‘‘ How then shall they call upon Him in whom 
they have not believed? and how shall they believe in 
Him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they 
hear without a preacher ? and how shall they preach 
except they be sent?” And S. John says (xx. 31), 
“ But these are written that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Curist, the Son of Gon, and that belteving ye 
might have life through His name.” And our Lorp 
himself said, John v. 24: ‘ Verily, verily I say unto 
you, He that heareth my word, and believeth on Him 
that sent me, 4aZ¢/ eternal life, and cometh not unto judg- 
ment but Zath passed out of death into life.” See Titus 
lili. 5, 6, 7. 

According to Revelation, it seems clear that spiritual 
life is imparted to man in a way and by a law perfectly 
comprehensible, and adapted to man’s peculiar organism. 
It is the word 6 Adyos, the same word our Lorp employs 
in the parable of the Sower, and describes as the seed 
which produces this life—that word, 6 Adyos, must be 
preached by those who are sent by the Church, or 
learned through the holy records it has preserved; and 
that word—the logos—leads the heart of man to be- 
lieve, and that belief of the logos is faith, which is the 
bioplasm! which at first may be inscrutable to the most 
experienced Christian, and be unknown for a time even 
by the recipient, as natural life is wholly unconscious 
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duiteg its embryonic st stage of development, and perhaps 
for some time after it may be apparent to others, and 
yet it is life from the very first. This is in entire accord 
with our author, who says at page 295: ‘Is there any 
fallacy in speaking of the Embryology of the New Life? 
Is the analogy invalid? Are there not vital processes 
in the Spiritual, as well as in the natural world? The 
bird being an incarnation of the bird life, may not the 
Christian be a spiritual incarnation of the Curist Life ? 

And is there not a real justification in the processes of 
the new Birth for such a parallel?” Again, at page 390, 
“ That this life also, even to the embry onic organism, 
ought already to betray itself to others, is certainly 
what we would expect,” and at page 386, ‘“‘even as an 
embryo it contains some prophecy of its future glory. 
But the point to mark is, that it doth not yet appear 
what it shall be.” This last is said as regarding the 
spiritual life in man as only embryonic, through his 
whole life in this world. Like natural life, also, the 
spiritual bioplasm, in its inception, has no agency in its 
own origin. The organisms which generate the bio- 
plasm are external to itself, and no organisms which we 
know of invariably produce life, even when brought into 
operation for that purpose. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, thou heareth the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 

The Gospel does not regard, or address itself to man, 
only as an individual organism, but also for his social 
nature, and provides for an organic Christianity. It 
establishes a Kingdom of Gop on earth, not a scientific 
kingdom as our author seems to view it when he says 


at p. 391: 


It is obvious that each kingdom has its own ends and interests, its 
own functions to discharge in nature. It is also a law that every 
organism lives for its kingdom, and man’s place in nature, or his posi- 
tion among ¢he kingdoms is to be decided by the characteristic func- 
tions habitually discharged by him. 


But this Kingdom of Gop on earth is a social organi- 
sation of human souls, under Curist, that is, ‘Le Church. 
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His notices a the Chun are not numerous. Two of 
them are as follows: At p. 139, at the end of his chap- 
ter, Growth, in which he says that some one ‘ makes 
the Church into a workshop, when Gop meant it to be 
a beautiful garden.” Again at pp. 350 and 351, rather 
significantly in his chapter on Parasztzsm, which he says 
is as yet “ but an unnamed sin.’ 


We begin in what may seem a somewhat unlooked-for quarter. 
One of the things in the religious world which tends most strongly to 
induce the farasitic habit 1s going to Church. Church-going itself 
every Christian will rightly consider an invaluable aid to the ripe 
development of the spiritual life. Public worship has a place in the 
national religious life so firmly established that nothing is ever likely to 
shake its influence . . . p. 351, and if it falls to us here re- 
luctantly to expose some secret abuses of this venerable system, let it 
be well understood that these are abuses, and not that the sacred 
institution itself is being violated by the attacks of our impious hands. 

The danger of Church-going largely depends on the form of wor- 
ship, but it may be affirmed that even the most perfect Church affords 
to all worshippers a greater or less temptation to parasitism. 


Our author seems here to have in his mind only 
places for public worship. He does not see that organic 
unity which S. Paul describes. Indeed Christians do 
not always recognise this Kingdom of Gop on earth, 
even when in the Church and brought up by it, while 
some outside of it deny it entirely, and insist, as our 
author seems to do, that Curist’s Religion is addressed 
to man individually ovZy, and not to mankind both indi- 
vidually and in organic unity. Yet this Kingdom of 
Gop on earth has been a visible kingdom, conspicuous 
and recognised by all nations of the civilised world for 
about 1,800 years, and has been often in conflict with 
mighty earthly kingdoms and empires and yet survives, 
when most if not all of those which warred against it 
have passed away. 

And here it may be said that even this Kingdom of 
Gop seems to have conformed to the laws of natural 
life. Its existence for eighteen centuries is beyond all 
doubt, and yet it would be very difficult, historically, to 
fix the exact moment of its origination, as now known, 
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although we know its author and its builders. It began 
without any distinct note of its commencement in history 
as it was to come “ without observation;’’ and during 
the whole Apostolic period, seems to have been in an 
embryonic stage, possessing and giving some evidence 
of its peculiar. life and organism to ali believers, and 
being in a state of preparation and progression, to come 
forth and present itself to the world, a perfect organisa- 
tion, full of the Hoty Guost, manifesting its true life to 
all around it. Having all that time a solemn liturgy, 
Apostolic as is most probable, and its ministry, moulding 
all its features but not describing them as an external 
organisation, such as it was always afterward known to 
itself and to the world. There seems to have been no 
attempt or intention on the part of the Apostles, formally 
to sketch even its outlines, and some have used this to 
prove that it was left to take any form men’s fancies 
should devise. But according to Science, it might more 
reasonably be supposed that the Apostles knew its life, 
and the power of that life—gave it a liturgy and minis- 
try—-and left that Life with that L iturgy and Ministry to 
develop its proper form at the proper time, for its 
appearance among the kingdoms it would have to 
struggle with in its growth. 

This Kingdom of Gop (or of heaven, as it is often 
otherwise called), is the Church—a Divine organism for 
the generation, preservation, and perpetuation of spirit- 
ual life on earth. The Hoty Guost, the Life-giver, is its 
life ; and in the early stages of its history this life was 
so liberally imparted to its members, as not only to make 
them conscious of the gift themselves, but even to make 
its possession by them manifest to others, who had not 
received it. (Acts VIII.) 

The Church we believe was Divinely instituted for the 
indwelling of the Hoty Spirit and the transmission of 
spiritual life, through this ordained means of grace, from 
generation to generation to the end of the world. It is 
in this character that the Church is spoken of as the 
Spouse of Curist, the Son of Gop, the second Adam, 
to unite His life with that of the first Adam as His own 
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Divine ie was united to that a the first pony in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary, who therefore may be con- 
sidered as a type of the Church, always spoken of as 
the Virgin Spouse. Some of the ancient fathers, fondly, 
perhaps, represented the Church as having issued from 
the pierced side of our Lorn, as Eve was taken out of 
Adam’s side; and in every way the Church was re- 
garded as Curist’s Virgin Spouse, whose life was to be 
found in her, to be received from and to be nourished 
by her. The initiation of this life is to be sought in her 
in baptism, and it is easy to trace its development thence 
in analogy to the laws of natural life. This, however, 
might not have afforded any argument in favor of Cal- 
vinistic theories. For instance, the constantly repeated 
argument against baptismal regeneration is that infant 
baptism does not alw ays assure a Christian life. Very 
true, but this is in strict analogy to the law of natural 
life. It is not every seed sown even upon good ground 
which germinates, nor does every conjunction of the 
sexes in animals insure offspring. Then again, after the 
spiritual life has been formed in the baptised, there are 
many dangers to be overcome, not only to secure its 
progress but even to preserve it; and the failing of the 
baptised to reach a spiritual maturity, is just what befalls 
the natural life. And even when the spiritual life has 
attained some strength, there is yet that dreadful law of 
degeneration to overcome it, as is explained by our 
author in his chapter under that head. And these two 
fully answer the argument we have suggested, according 
to biology. And yet again, the analogy from grow¢h 
as an attribute of life, does not support the Calvinistic 
view of conversion. Natural life begins unconsciously 
to itself, and grows unconsciously not only to itself in 
the embryonic stage, but long after, even to maturity. 
Now this natural life is adverse to the spiritual life, and 
as growth is an attribute of life, the spiritual life, which 
is to overcome the natural, ought to begin its growth as 

early as possible after the natural life is formed in man. 
And this leads to the expectation that it should be im- 
parted to man in his infancy, and this expectation seems 
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to be warranted by our Lorp Himself when He said, 
“Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the 
Kingdom of Gop as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.” Mark x. 15. Childhood, therefore, is the 
proper time, scientifically considered and _ scripturally 
taught, for the impartation of this life that it might be 
moulding the natural life into the spiritual. 

This naturally leads us to consider how our author em- 
ploys this law of growth. He has devoted a whole 
chapter to it; and we cannot but feel as we read this 
chapter, that he is employing all his ingenuity to exhibit 
science as sustaining something very much like Aredestz- 
nation. He represents spiritual life as springing up, we 
know not how, and then growing without the least effort 
of those who receive it. And he takes the parable of 
the Lily as an illustration, authorzsed by our Lorn, 
when He said in his Sermon on the Mount, “ Behold 
the lilies of the field how they grow.” He does not 
fail to see and even to recognise that our Lorp used it 
in that sermon only to impress upon His disciples whom 
He was to send to preach His Gospel to’ all natigns, 
without purse or scrip or even any provision for cloth- 
ing, that they would be provided for in all these, and 
would be so provided for by Him, who had arrayed the 
lily more gloriously than Solomon could ever have 
arrayed himself. Yet he loses sight of this entirely 
when he undertakes to present it as an analogy of 
spiritual life. He says: 

The lilies grow of themselves, they toil not, neither do they spin. 
They grow, ¢hat is, automatically, spontaneously, without trying, with- 
out fretting, without thinking. Applied in any direction, to plant, to 
animal, to the body or to the soul, this law holds. (Page 126.) At 
page 137 he says : 

For its growth the plant needs heat, light, air, and moisture. At 
page 138: Does the plant go in search of its conditions? Nay, 
the conditions come to the plant. It no more manufactures the heat, 
light, air, and moisture than it manufactures its own stem. It finds 
them all around it in nature. It simply stands still with its leaves 
spread out in unconscious prayer. 


This appears to us not only an improper interpreta- 
tion and application of our Lorn’s words, but also a 
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most inaccurate representation af sgitiontl life, on such 
as no analogies of Science can authorise. There are 
different kinds of life known to biology, having different 
conditions of growth. The plant is recognised as a living 
organism certainly (page 153), but as the lowest of all liv- 
ing things. Rooted in the spot of earth from which it 
springs and from whence it can never remove itself, 
there it must wait for and receive its conditions of life 
and growth, without any possible effort of its own. But. 
when we consider animal life, we find an ascending 
scale or series of life with more and more power of 
locomotion and capacity to employ it to meet other 
conditions necessary to sustenance and growth. TZhese 
must be sought for and found and froperly appro- 
priated, or the animal life must perish. 

Most animals begin life in the relation of parent and 
child more and more distinctly recognised and observed 
as we rise from the insect to the man. The offspring 
being least dependent in the lowest scale upon parental 
care, but ever becoming more and more dependent, as 
observed in the ascending scale or series, until we come 
to man, as the head of the whole kingdom of living 
things, or, as our author says on page 155, most living 
of allcreatures. With him, life beginning unconsciously 
is preserved in its earliest stages in his mother’s womb, 
dependent entirely upon her life and health for its 
preservation, and when separated from her becomes 
wholly helpless, and without her continued care or the 

care of others, although supplied with heat, light, air, 
and food all around, must perish. If we find this to be 
the natural law of this ascending scale or series of life, 
as ascertained by science, the spiritual life, being the 
highest in the scale or series known to man, however 
mysterious its conception or initiation, we should expect 
to find it most helpless of itself in its early stages and 
more dependent upon extraneous aid and support. This 
is the legitimate inference according to biological law or 
science. 

But our author takes no account of the power of the 
Evil one, warring against this spiritual life, from its very 
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commencement, and marring its growth continually. 

There is absolute need for the extraneous support of 
spiritual life from the very first; and this we believe is 
to be found in the Church, the Bride, the Virgin Spouse, 
and mother of all spiritual life, instituted for this very 
purpose, and fitted for its task by the indwelling of the 
Floly Spirit, the life-giver. Now our author makes no 
direct attack upon the Church, but seems always to re- 
gard it as rather dangerous to spiritual life, suggesting, 
that it may be ‘“‘ made a workshop (see page 139) when 
Gop meant it to be a beautiful garden,” that is, only a 
place for recreation, we suppose; and in another place 
suggests thatit may make Christian parasites. Nor do we 
remember that he ever alludes to the Sacraments but 
once and then without a word as to their nature or bene- 
fit, and here in his chapter on growth, while describing 
the conditions of the spiritual life he takes no notice of 
our Saviour’s declaration, Except ye eat my flesh and 
drink my blood you have no life in you.* Here is a 
condition of the life of Curist in man clearly expressed, 

and declared by the author of that life to be absolutely 
essential to that life. Yet our author does not allude to 
or recognise it as a condition, while he devotes his whole 
attention to such conditions as he professes to discern in 
the lily, which was only used by our Lorp to make His 
disciples understand that their heavenly Father would 
take care of their earthly needs. Is this scientific? It 
is plain, however, that if he had entered upon the con- 
sideration of this essential condition of spiritual life, he 
could not have avoided some special notice of Church 
and Sacraments, and the discovery that there was some- 
thing absolutely necessary to Curist’s life in man not 
typified by the lily, and looking very much like special 
food provided for sustaining that life, that it might grow. 
Can we avoid the suspicion that his conception of spir- 





* These are not the very words spoken, but truly present what He said—John vi., 
53-54. ‘* Then Jesus said unto them, verily, verily I say unto you, Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at 
tne last day.” 
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itual life only as individual, without organic union of 
Christians, has unfitted him for his great task of tracing 
natural law into the spiritual world, if he would be truly 
scientific? It would have diverted him from his lily to 
consider how graciously our Lorn had provided for the 
support of spiritual life in man. A life-long contest with 
Satan is no lily life, and all the teachings of our Lorp 
and his Apostles were directed to enable us to meet this 
conflict. We might say more of our author’s theory of 
spiritual growth, but must check ourselves here, that we 
may not transgress the proper limit of such an article as 
this. 

The last characteristic of the law of natural life we 
shall notice is what is called heredzty, z.¢., the transmis- 
sion of the peculiar life of each species from one gener- 
ation to another of the same species. This is the law 
of natural life we would have relied on to sustain our 
author’s position, that natural life a/onze, with whatever 
environment, or surrounding circumstances in nature, 
can never become spiritual life, for the two lives are 
totally different, and we are expressly taught that these 
lives are not only diverse, but that the natural life is 
alienated from, if not positively antagonistic to, the 
spiritual, and therefore requires supernatural means to 
unite them. This supernatural means we recognise as 
being provided in the Church. And we seem to have 
the most conspicuous and conclusive evidence of the 
respect of this law of heredity, in the provision made for 
our redemption and salvation, in the Incarnation and 
sacrifice of our Lorp and Saviour JEsus Curist. Gop, 
the Creator, had at his creation imposed this law of he- 
redity upon Adam’s life, as on all other life, and, when 
Adam disobeyed and acquired the knowledge of good 
and evil, his whole nature was affected, just as we are 
told the life in other animals may be modified, so as to 
produce varieties very distinct from each other and from 
the original type of the species, which varieties may be 
transmitted to their offspring. The law was good—or- 
dained by sovereign will and wisdom, and therefore was 
not to be broken; and, rather than break his own laws, 
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Gop the FaTHER was willeg to lat hie arn Son take our 
nature upon him, that Adam's primitive life might re- 
ceive spiritual life from Him, and thus be redeemed and 
restored. Nothing can impress us with a grander con- 
ception of the inviolability of Gon’s law than this, nor 
present to us more forcibly the absolute necessity of the 
new birth which is provided for and offered to us, and 
yet this very deference of the Almighty to /aw makes it to 
the last degree improbable that this zew 427th has not a 
/aw, as certain as that of natural birth, and that birth in 
some way analogous to natural birth, as we have ventured 
to suggest. 

S. Paul says, that as in Adam a// died, so in Curist 
shall all be made alive. The a// as applied to Adam 
certainly included all of Adam’s race, and so we may be- 
lieve that Curist’s life, as He said Himself—He came to 
give life unto the world—would be as efficacious for good 
as Adam’s was for evil. S. Peter says to all the Jews, 
after they had crucified Jesus [Acts xi. 39]: ‘‘ For the 
promise is unto you and to your children ;” and S. Paul 
certainly seems to teach that parental faith can sanctify 
the children. And thus we may find hope that the same 
law cf heredity may not be wholly inoperative for the 
benefit of the children of the faithful ; at least, when they 
provide for them the proper environment (as our author 
calls it)—the most important, because Divinely appointed, 
means or environment must be sought in the Church, 
from initiation in baptism, continual instruction after- 
ward, and provision of that Bread which came down 
from Heaven to feed and strengthen and refresh our 
spiritual life. 

To conclude. We have been very much interested in 
Mr. Drummond’s book, and think it well deserves the 
study of any Christian. His estimate of science in in- 
terpreting or elucidating revelation is very far beyond 
ours, and we have ventured to suggest that he is not 
always accurate in his analogies. He sometimes fails to 
bring into view and consideration all the conditions 
proper to be weighed to justify the analogy he professes 
to exhibit, especially when they stand opposed to his 
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theories. This is not scientific. As instances, we can 
only now refer to the use of the lily, as representing the 
spiritual life, already commented on, and his defence of 
puritanical conversion. He professes to compare the 
old theology on this subject with the zew, as he calls 
them. On page 93 he says: 

Life comes suddenly. . . A new theology has laughed at the 
doctrine of conversion. Sudden conversion, especially, has been ridi- 
culed as untrue to philosophy and impossible to human,nature. We 
may not be concerned in buttressing any theology because it is old. 
But we find that this old theology is scientific. ‘There may be cases— 
they are probably in the majority—where the moment of contact with 
the living spirit, though sudden, has been obscure. But the real 
moment and the conscious moment are two different things. Science 
pronounces nothing of the conscious moment. 

Yet the want of this consciousness has been a main 
objection to infant baptism, and the admission that in 
the majority of cases sudden conversion may be uncon- 
scious seems to us to be a novel idea. How can such 
conversion be known to be sudden, or be proved, or 
even recognised as sudden conversion at all? The 
usage in congregations where these conversions are 
looked for requires the convert to declare before the 
assembly what is called his or her experience, as we 
have understood, to prove the conversion. The refer- 
ence to S. Paul's conversion proves nothing, for that 
was not only sudden, but entirely conscious. The point 
is the law of the beginning of spiritual life in man. And 
S. Paul takes care to assure us that his conversion was 
not any ordinary course of the xew dzr¢h, for he says he 
was “as one born out of due time.” No one that we 
know of denies the possibility of sudden conversions, or 
even the probable occurrence of some such conversions 
through the whole Christian Era. The Puritans insisted 
that there must be a conscious beginning of the spiritual 
life, and sudden conversions would always fix the time 
with certainty. And we here take leave of Mr. Drum. 
mond, with many thanks for his book; although we can- 
not always concur with him, we think he has enabled 
us to see some truths much more distinctly than we did 
before we read his book. Epwarp McCrapy. 





THE LIVES OF THE RIGHT REV. ALEXAN- 
DER JOLLY, D.D., AND OF THE RIGHT 
REV. GEORGE GLEIG, LL.D., F.S.S.A. 


HE recent commemoration of the events connected 

with the Seabury Centenary has drawn fresh atten- 
tion to the history of the Scottish Episcopal Church, and 
especially to that portion of it which coincides with the 
beginning of our own independence. Mr. Walker, in the 
entertaining and instructive volume now under notice, 
provides us with much material not otherwise so ac- 


cessible, from which we can, in conjunction with his 
admirable life of Dean Skinner, reviewed in a previous 
number of the Review, form a tolerably clear view of 
those critical days. For, critical as was our own condi- 
tion at that time, that of our sister (perhaps we ought 
to say, in view of what we owe her, our mother) Church 
was also one of great uncertainty and anxiety. In trac- 
ing the lives of these two prelates, we cannot but see 
the hand of Divine Providence as clearly manifested 
in the one country as in the other, preserving to strug- 
gling Churchmen, amid peril and persecution, the essen- 
tial characteristics of Catholic truth and order. 

With Scottish Churchmen it was a transition period. 
The Episcopal College, small as it was, governed the 
whole Church in a manner quite foreign to our American 
ideas and to those now prevalent in Scotland. The 
diocesan system had not been really restored, there was 
but little Canon law, and everything was in a provisional 
state. The persecution that set in about the middle of 
the eighteenth century made it impossible to undertake 
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any internal reforms. It was as much as the Church 
could do to maintain any existence at all. 

The two eminent men, whose memoirs are included in 

this volume, were born within a short time of each 
other, at this very period of the Church’s greatest de- 
pression ; and, although, when they took Orders, her con- 
dition had begun to improve, the outlook was still dis- 
couraging enough. It was a mercy, therefore, that 
among her very few clergymen there should have been 
such representatives as Jolly and Gleig—men who by 
their acquirements and personal character were so well 
calculated to turn aside from the Church some of the 
prejudices then militating against her, and to prepare 
the minds of her own children for more prosperous 
days. 
Bishop Jolly seems to have devoted himself from his 
earliest days to the services of the Church; and to have 
done so during times of such ecclesiastical depression 
proved his motives to be free from anything like sordid 
ambition. It is quite characteristic of one who after- 
ward went by the name of “good Bishop Jolly,” that 
the only traces of his University career (which would 
appear to have been marked by good progress in his 
studies), to be found among his own papers, are the 
prayers which he wrote and used during his course. 

He was ordained Deacon in 1776, and Priest in the 
year following; being immediately afterward appointed 
to the charge of the congregation of Turriff. From the 
outset of his ministry he was a very diligent student, 
acquiring almost at once a wide reputation for learning, 
as well as for piety. It has been remarked of him that 
“those who knew him in youth remembered no time 
when he was not venerable.” The habit of composing 
special prayers for all occasions of importance became 
more and more fixed. One such prayer found among 
his papers has a particular interest for American Church- 
men, having been written at the time of Bishop Sea- 
bury’s Consecration. It was a most appropriate one, 
and from its form would seem to have been used in 


public services. 
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In 1788 he removed from Turriff to Fraserburgh, 
where he remained for eight years, completely engrossed 
in duty, devotion, and study. In 1796 he was conse- 
crated Coadjutor to Bishop Macfarlane, of Moray and 
Ross. There seems to have been but little work for 
him to do as such, and two years after he was unani- 
mously elected to the sole charge of the disjoined Dio- 
cese of Moray, over which he presided for forty years. 
He continued to reside in Fraserburgh, living in great 
simplicity and retirement. 

Although his Episcopal duties were not neglected, and 
their performance broke in somewhat upon his system- 
atic course of reading and devotion, yet he adhered to 
it with great regularity. As showing the bent of his 
studies, an anecdote may be related, which was told of 
him by the late Dean Stanley. When asked, at the be- 
ginning of the stir occasioned by the publication of the 
Oxford Tracts, what he thought of the Reformation, he 
replied that he had not yet come down so far in his 
course of ecclesiastical history. 

He only visited his Diocese once in three years, doing 
most of his diocesan work by letter. His visits were 
much valued, being everywhere received with the ut- 
most reverence, and by none more cordially than by 
the clergy, to whom he was always most kind and sym- 
pathetic. In the direction of Church legislation he was 
very slow to move, being named by some the Cuncfa‘or. 
In particular, he was very averse to the calling of a 
General Synod; chiefly, it would seem, from a fear that 
it might be the means of diminishing the Episcopal 
prerogative. 

On the death of Bishop Macfarlane, it was the wish 
of the Primus and others that Ross and Argyle should 
be reunited to Moray, but Bishop Jolly declined the 
additional burden on account of failing strength. In- 
deed, shortly afterward he had a shock of paraly sis, 
from which, however, he rapidly rallied. 

His biographer mentions as, “ perhaps, the most in- 
teresting event of his life,” the meeting in Aberdeen of 
Bishop Jolly and our own Bishop Hobart. It occurred 
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in 1823, and from the accounts of it written by both of 
them, it would appear to have been one of unmixed 
and mutual satisfaction and delight. 

Bishop Hobart pronounced his Scotch brother one of 
the most Apostolic and primitive men he had ever met, 
and declared that the enjoyment of seeing him for two 
days was of itself an ample recompense for the whole 
journey from America. A few years after, at the sug- 
gestion of Bishop Brownell, Washington College (as 
what is now Trinity College was then “styled) conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and Mr. Walker justly observes, that “ American degrees 
would rank high in this country, had they never graced 
a less worthy name than that of Alexander Jolly.” 

In 1826 he transferred his valuable library to the 
Church, and it was chiefly owing to his influence that 
Miss Panton made the handsome bequests for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, which have proved so useful in various 
ways. At the close of the year 1828, he published his 
most popular work, entitled ‘“‘Observations upon the 
several Sunday Services and Principal Holy Days, etc.,” 
a kind of prose ‘Christian Year.” It was followed 
shortly afterward by a volume on “The Christian 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist,” his doctrine on the subject 
being akin to that entertained by the English Non-jurors. 
The infirmities of old age grew upon him, but his mind 
continued active and unclouded, and his preparations 
for death became more and more devout. This event 
occurred in the year 1838, when he was ‘taken to his 
rest,’ as the inscription on the Turriff tablet has it, 
‘‘when no mortal eye was near to witness his departing 
moments, having been found on the morning of the 
Feast of S. Peter calmly reposing in death.” His atti- 
tude was that of solemn prayer, as if he had died in the 
very act of commending his soul to Gop, Whom he had 
throughout his life served so faithfully. 

One cannot read his life without fully appreciating the 
reply of a sceptical man who had lived at Fraserburgh 
and never went to church, but who always reverently 
lifted his cap when he met the good Bishop. Upon 
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being asked how it was that he, who paid so little re- 
spect to the Master, paid so much to His servant, he re- 


plied, ‘Aly hands winna keep frae my cap.” 


We must give a briefer review of the Life of Bishop 
Gleig, contained in this same volume. The two prelates 
thus commemorated were contemporaries, but men of 
diverse characters. Gleig was the elder by about three 
years, having been born in May, 1753. At the early 
age of 13, he entered King’s College at Aberdeen, 
where his career was one of uncommon brilliancy. He 
was ordained in 1773, and appointed to the charge of 
Pittenweem, or Crail and Pittenweem. His course 
here was such as to win for himself among his brethren 
an extended reputation for ability, which caused him, 
upon the resignation of the Bishop (Rose) of Dunkeld, 
to be unanimously chosen his successor. Mr. Gleig 
was slow to accept, and only yielded at length to the 
importunities of his friends. “He himself was not sorry, 
therefore, when his election was not confirmed, owing 
to the objections of Bishop Skinner, who at that time 
was the ablest and most influential on the bench. 

These objections seem to have been largely owing to 
the unfavorable criticisms which Mr. Gleig expressed of 
the Bishop's views on theological questions, as also, 
doubtless, to a repugnance to his opponent’s own theo- 
logical views. 

The Diocese of Dunkeld remained without a Bishop 
for six years, at the expiration of which time Mr. Gleig 
(who in the meantime had removed to Stirling) was 
again unanimously elected, only to be again rejected by 
the Episcopal College, and, as he himself declares, 
« with circumstances of insult.” 

His freedom from the cares of a Diocese enabled him 
to devote himself all the more to literary labors, which 
indeed were abundant. Besides volumes which he pub- 
lished on various subjects, he was one of the leading con- 
tributors to the Encyclopedia Britannica; and on the 
death of the original editor he was appointed to fill*the 
vacancy, a position which brought him many friends and 
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much distinction. He was by no means, however, neg- 
lectful of his proper clerical duties. Immediately upon 
the repeal of the penal laws, he set about the erection 
of a regular Church, upon the completion of which the 
congregation greatly increased. 

In 1808, he was chosen for the third time Bishop 
of Dunkeld, a very remarkable proof of the unswerving 
esteem in which he was held by the clergy, although, 
of course, there had been many changes among them 
since his first election. He, however, declined the 
election, inasmuch as he had no reason to believe that 
the Board of Bishops would confirm it, and he had 
resolved that he would not again subject himself to the 
indignity of being rejected by them. 

But at length the mind of the Primus toward him 
underwent somewhat of a change, for not long after- 
ward, in the year 1808, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Brechin, not, however, until he had signed a declaration 
in which he bound himself to maintain the Scotch Office, 
which he was already fully persuaded to do. 

A man of his ability and vigor could not but be 
influential He immediately introduced much needed 
reforms into his own Diocese, and was instrumental 
in effecting some improvement in the general Consti- 
tution of the Church. On the death of Bishop Skinner 
in 1816, Bishop Gleig was elected Primus, as it would 
appear, unanimously, there being but one opinion as to 
his preéminent fitness for the office. He himself, how- 
ever, does not seem at first to have been happy in its 
tenure, finding it in various ways a source of such vex- 
ation that he desired to resign it. 

About this time he issued a new edition of ‘‘ Stack- 
house’s History of the Bible,” a labor that called for all 
his energy and ability. Some of the views to which 
he gave expression, especially those on Original Sin, 
were freely canvassed, and in some quarters looked 
upon with suspicion. 

He had had ample reason in his own experience for 
thinking the Canons very defective, and was very anxious 
for the convocation of another General Synod for their 
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javialon, For a number of years he advocated it, but 
in vain, the majority of his colleagues being inflexibly 
opposed to it. We have already seen why, so far as 
bishop Jolly was concerned. 

During the latter part of 1824 and the early part of 
the following year, his attention was much occupied by 
the — of Dr. Luscombe’s consecration as guasi- 
Missionary Bishop of the Anglican congregations in 
France and the adjacent countries. This event took 
place at Stirling on Palm Sunday, the three southern 
Bishops uniting in the act, the sermon being preached 
by Dr. Hook of Leeds. The northern Bishops declined 
to participate, as they were not satisfied that the require- 
ments of the Scotch Canons had been complied with. 
This difference aggravated considerably the unpleasant 
feeling that subsisted between Bishop Gleig and the 
two dissenting Bishops. 

Despairing of ever obtaining the unanimous consent of 
his colleagues, he at length determined to calla General 
Synod on receiving the consent of a majority of them. 
It assembled at Laurencekirk, on June 18, 1828, and 
did some useful work, some of which, however, was 
effectually undone in another Synod in the following year. 
This latter Synod was the last occasion of any impor- 
tance on which Bishop Gleig appeared in public. Bodily 
infirmities were growing upon him, and his mental vigor 
began, naturally “enough, to decline. Failing to obtain a 
coadjutor, his Diocese for several years remained with- 
out regular Confirmations, an enforced negligence of 
duty which was very painful to him. In the spring of 
1837 he resigned his office, and from that time his 
mene faculties decayed as fast as his bodily ones, and 
he withdrew altogether from the outward world, though 
his habits of devotion never failed him. He died peace- 
fully on March g, 1840, and was buried in a chapel at- 
tached to the Greyfriars’ Church, Stirling, where a 
tablet with a suitable inscription was erected to his 
imemory. The late Dr. Neale, in writing of him, styles 
him “A great as well as a good man; the greatest 
Prelate, undoubtedly, whom the Scottish Church 
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has produced since the time of Rattray, if not of Camp- 
bell.” 

It is but an imperfect sketch that we have been able to 
give of these two most interesting lives; but we trust 
that it may have sufficed to induce many American 
Churchmen to obtain and read the volume for them- 
selves. They will, I am sure, feel greatly indebted to 
Mr. Walker for the labor which he has performed, and 
join with us in hoping that both Scotland and America 
may have the pleasure and profit of receiving other simi- 
lar volumes at his hands. 

LEIGHTON COLEMAN. 








THE NATIONAL CHURCH AND THE DIO- 
CESE. 


HE Constitutional and Canonical relations between 

the National Church and its several Dioceses seem 
to be undefined and vague. I have never met with any 
statement from those who have written or spoken on 
the subject, which laid down any principle by which 
their extent and limitations could be ascertained and 
measured, though assuredly I have seen very strong 
and ultra claims asserted by most respectable writers, 
in behalf of diocesan rights ; and have never attended a 
General Convention where objections have not been 
made to this or that proposed legislation, for the reason 
that it would be an invasion of the rights of the Dioceses, 
or, if not, that it was beyond the scope of the National 
Church’s legislative powers. And on the other hand I 
observe, in looking over the legislative acts of this 
National Church, that there is scarcely found a single 
subject naturally to be regarded as belonging exclusively 
to diocesan control, which has not been assumed to be 
within that of the National Church, and acted on accord- 
ingly. 

It would seem, then, that there is presented here a 
matter of great practical importance, especially for those 
who may be called on from time to time to act as the 
Church’s law makers. Them, at least, it behooves to have 
some clear conception of the fundamental principles on 
which rest those powers with whose exercise they have 
been intrusted. 

This whole question as to what power the General 
Convention may lawfully and constitutionally exercise 
as the legislative organ of our National Church, and as 
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to what are the precise rights of the Dioceses, if any 
rights there are, whether inherent or reserved, which 
may not be lawfully invaded by the National Church, 
I have examined with some care, and have reached some 
very definite conclusions, which I shall now present, 
together with the facts and reasons which have pro- 
duced them. 

These conclusions so widely differ from those of any 
other writer I have met with, and so directly antagonise 
the most of them, that it is with great diffidence in 
myself, though with great confidence in their tenability, 
that I lay down and shall endeavor to maintain the 
following propositions : 

1st. That our National Church, within the proper 
scope of ecclesiastical legislation, and subject to the Di- 
vine law and that of the One CatholictChurch, is under 
no restrictions or limitations whatsoever, as to its power 
of legislation. 

2d. That our Dioceses are the creations of the 
National Church, and have no absolute, reserved, or 
organic rights, nor any of which they may not be de- 
prived in due legal course of legislation, by the National 
Church. 

My effort shall be to show that these propositions are 
in perfect harmony with the teachings of ecclesiastical 
history prior to the organisations of our National Church 
and Dioceses; that such organisations, expressly or im- 
plicitly, recognised their truth, or, at least, were in perfect 
consistence therewith, and that all subsequent National 
and Diocesan legislation has been wholly in accordance 
with the relations which they presuppose. In other 
words, my contention is that, a Arzorz, such might have 
been presumed to be the principles upon which our 
National Church would organise. A presente co-tempore, 
if I may coin the phrase, such in point of fact historically 
were the principles on which such organisation was had, 
and, a fostertort, the Church’s subsequent legislation 
necessarily and unequivocally presupposes these funda- 
mental principles as its source and sanction. 

It will conduce to clearness and precision if, before 
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oing farther, I define some of the leading terms which 
shall use in this Article. 

A National Church is the aggregate body of clergy 
and laity, citizens of an independent civil government, 
its territorial limits being determined by, and co-extensive 
with those of such civil government. 

A Diocese-primitive is the jurisdiction of a Bishop, 
or, otherwise, the district or territory covered by such 
jurisdiction, 

A Diocese-American is the aggregate body of clergy 
and laity under the jurisdiction of a Bishop and duly 
organised in Convention, its territorial limits being de- 
termined by Ecclesiastical law. 

What light, then, does early Church history throw 
upon this question? How were National Churches and 
Dioceses originally constituted, and what were the rela- 
tions between a National Church and the Dioceses com- 
posing it? 

It goes without question that the Church has always 
adapted itself to the civil divisions of the land. During 
the integrity of the Roman Empire, the One Catholic 
Church, as being co-terminous with the civil government 
which embraced the civilised world, was subdivided into 
Patriarchates, Provinces, and Dioceses, following the 
sub-divisions of the State. All these sub-divisions were 
conventional, subject to change at the will of the sover- 
eign power. When this Empire was rent asunder, and 
what had been provinces became sovereign States, the 
Church still adjusted itself to its new environments; and 
while the One Catholic Church continued to be, as in its 
essential nature it was, One and indivisible, actually so 
for a number of years, and potentially so for all time, yet 
the one independent National Church of the Empire be- 
came the many National Churches of the new indepen- 
dent provinces. 

These National Churches were thus brought into 
being along with the civil sovereignties. The two 
were as twin sisters, or, by a still closer union, they 
were in many instances separate departments of the one 
sovereign State. 


$ 
| 
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It was quite different as to Dioceses. Their terri- 
torial extent was entirely arbitrary, originally including 
simply the limits of a city; afterward extended to em- 
brace such territory as might by missionary efforts, 
emanating from the See city, be Christianised and 
brought under the jurisdiction of the Bishop and his 
suffragans, not determined by civil boundaries, but 
wholly conventional and fixed from time to time by 
a superior authority, whether vested in Pope, King, or 
Parliament. The legislative, judicial, and executive powers 
of the Diocese were united in the Bishop, who was 
answerable to his brother Bishops, only when assembled 
in the Synod of the National Church under the Metro- 
politan. [34th Afost. Canon, Fulton’s /rdex Canon. 
pp- 19, 45.] 

It would require too much space to show historically 
the subordinate position occupied by the Diocese in 
reference to the National Church. 

So, without elaborating this part of my argument, | 
shall content myself with giving the well-considered con- 
clusion of Dr. Fulton, who says that he is prepared on 
grounds of Holy Scripture, history, and common sense, 
to prove that the Metropolitical system (in other words 
the National Church system) was not formed on grounds 
of human reason by the voluntary aggregation of isolated 
Sees, but that the Metropolis, from the beginning and of 
Divine purpose, was intended to bé, as in point of his- 
torical fact it actually was, the Mother Church of the 
Country or Province, with which every other See within 
her area was, from the first, connected as a spiritual 
daughter. [/udex Canon. p. 47 (n).] 

If, therefore, the Diocese, according to the American 
idea, was a thing unheard of prior to the organisation 
of our National Church, and if also the creation or 
organisation of a National Church by the voluntary, 
independent action of any number, or any kind of Dio- 
ceses, was a thing wholly without historical precedent, 
as I believe may be safely asserted, then the a prior 
argument is well founded, that our Dioceses did not 
create or organise our National Church, but, if not 
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themselves created thereby, were, at least, in subordina- 
tion thereto. And when we find that it was organised by 
the institution as a governing power of a General Con- 
vention, composed of Bishops and Clerical and Lay 
deputies, we may safely assume that this was done on 
the theory that the primitive autocratic rights of the 
Episcopate were to some extent delegated to the 
National Church in General Convention, and that 
among these powers thus delegated were those always 
theretofore exercised by the Episcopate ina Synod of the 
National Church over the individual Dioceses, which 
now also were themselves about to make similar con- 
ventional organisation of Bishops, clergy, and laity. 
In other words (for I wish to bring this thought out 
clearly), while in the primitive Church, each Bishop was 
autocratic in his own Diocese, yet he and his Diocese 
were in subordination to the Synod of the National 
Church, which, composed of all its Bishops, and subject 
only to the Divine Law and that of the One Catholic 
Church, was invested with absolute governmental pow- 
ers over the whole. Therefore the Episcopate of our 
National Church, invested with just such powers, if ec- 
clesiastical precedents are of force, having delegated to 
the General Convention that of legislation, it must be 
presumed that this included their supremacy as law- 
makers over the several Dioceses, and, following this, 
that each Bishop has delegated to his Diocesan Con- 
vention the legislative department of his own primitive 
autocracy. 

It will be noted that the judicial and executive powers 
of the Episcopate, though modified perhaps, have never 
been surrendered, and are still held and exercised by the 
Bishops, both individually in their Dioceses, and col- 
lectively as a Council or Synod, and further also that 
reference is not here made to the delegation or sur- 
render of the Divine or inherent rights of Bishops, but 
only to regulations prescribing the proper time, place 
and mode of their exercise. 

Before proceeding to the next division of my argu- 
ment, which involves an investigation of the facts which 
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led to and resulted in the organisation of the American 
Church, it may be proper, in the light of the foregoing 
principles, to examine into the status of the Church, 
during its embryo life between July 4, 1776, and March 
4, 1789. 

When the thirteen Colonies solemnly declared their 
independence, or at all events on September 3, 1783, 
when that independence was formally acknowledyed, 
there came into being thirteen independent sovereign 
States or Nations, and simultaneously therewith, if our 
premises are sound, thirteen independent National 
Churches, inchoate and unorganised it is true, but still 
potentially such. 

Until 1789, the status, both of the civil governments 
and consequently of the State Churches, was formative 
and transitional, the former gradually leading up to the 
Federal Union, which in that year was finally consum- 
mated. By this Union, the thirteen States became 


guast-civil provinces, and the State Churches became, 


by analogy, guasz-provincial Churches; and thus was 
reversed that process by which, on the breaking up of 
the Roman ‘Empire, its Provinces became sovereign 
States, and its provincial Churches national and inde- 
pendent. 

I propose now to examine this question in the light 
of contemporaneous history; to see exactly how the 
organisation of the National Church did in fact take 
place; whether the measures which led to it, and had 
their consummation in it, were guided and controlled on 
the theory of independence in the National Church, or 
in the Diocese; whether there was really a compact 
between independent Dioceses, creating a National 
Church, and delegating to it those powers which it has 
since exercised; or whether, on the other hand, the 
National Church, assuming and asserting its own exist- 
ence and independence, proceeded, suo mot#, in its 
work of self-organisation, and in so doing invested the 
several State Churches with such powers and privileges 
as it was then thought wise and expedient, reserving 
the right to withdraw or modify them at pleasure. 
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This examination presents what I have called the his- 
torical argument, or that a presente co-te mpore, and in- 
volves simply a statement of the facts and circumstances 
which were present in or attendant upon the organisa- 
tion itself. It is important in doing this to adhere 
closely to chronological sequence, following step by 
step the acts of the different agents who took part in 
the work, whether as individuals, congregations, State 
Churches, or Dioceses. 

In this way only we can arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the result, and clear away a good deal of 
the haze and vagueness of apprehension with which the 
subject seems to be surrounded, even in the minds of 
those who have written, and, I presume, read upon 
it. 

The first movement towards organising the National 
Church, in fact, towards any Church organisation what- 
ever, came from the Rev. Abram Beach, of New Jersey. 
All honor to his memory! In January, 1784, and again 
in April of that year, he wrote to Dr. White, of Phila- 
delphia, suggesting that a meeting of clergy and laity 
be held at Brunswick, to take into consideration a gen- 
eral organised union of all the Churches. 

This suggestion met the approval of Dr. White, and, 
general invitations having been given, the meeting was 
held on May 11, 1784, and was the first meeting of 
clergy and laity for purposes of Church organisation of 
which we have any record. 

The meeting at Brunswick resulted in the call for a 
larger and more general meeting for the same purpose, 
to be held in New York, October 5, 1784. 

Following this action at Brunswick, and undoubtedly 
suggested by it, an informal meeting of clergy and laity 
was held, May 24, 1784, in Philadelphia, not for pur- 
poses of State or Diocesan organisation, but to confer 
upon the subject of a general ecclesiastical government, 
and to appoint a committee to represent them at the 
general meeting soon to be held in New York. 

And it will be noted also, that at this meeting the ex- 
istence of the Episcopal Church in these States was 
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assured, and its independence declared by the first reso- 
lution adopted : 


That the Episcopal Church in these States is and ought to be inde- 
pendent of all foreign authority, ecclesiastical or civil. [ Journals of 
General Conventions. Perry’s Reprint, p. 38.] 


The organisation of the State Church did not take 
place till the next year. 

The next meeting of clergy and laity, an informal one, 
took place at Annapolis, June 22, 1784, at which reso- 
lutions recognising the independence of the Church of 
Maryland were adopted, and measures were initiated 
for its organisation, which seems to have been effected 
in the latter part of — following October. 

On September 8, 1784, a meeting of the clergy of the 
States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island was held at 
Boston, in which “the Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America ”’ was declared to be independent, and 
to have *‘ full and exclusive power to regulate its own 
concerns.” Its independence, however, not to be so 
rigorously construed as to prevent the several Churches 
from obtaining the Episcopate from a foreign power. 

At this meeting Dr. Parker was appointed to repre- 
sent them at the New York general meeting. 

We pause here to remark that, both at the P hiladelphia 
and the Boston meeting, it was noted that the general 
ecclesiastical government should have no power dele- 
gated ‘“‘ Except such as could not be conveniently exer- 
cised by the clergy and vestries in their respective cow- 
gregations,’ with the addition, in the former case, that 
the constitution should not be binding till submitted to 
the congregations, and became binding on all congrega- 
tions consenting, when consented to by a majority of 
them. [Fournals of General Conventions, Perry’s Re- 
print, pp. 88-94. ] 

We now come to the general meeting held in New 
York, October 5, 1784. It called itself “* A Convention 
of Clergymen and Lay Deputies of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America,” and so 
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had the honor of giving the name to which some of us 
still so fondly cling. 

It was compose -d of representatives from eight State 
Churches, not including Virginia, whose representative- 
elect, Dr. Griffith, did not take his seat. 

It contented itself with adopting certain fundamental 
principles, on which it was proposed to organise the 
Church, and recommended that the clergy and congre- 
gations in all the States organise themselves, and send 
deputies to a General Convention, to be held in Phila- 
delphia, in September, 1785, duly instructed to deliber- 
ate and act in the formation of an ecclesiastical Constitu- 
tion on the fundamental principles just adopted. 

Owing to difference of views as to the propriety of lay 
representation, and from the fact that Connecticut had 
obtained the Episcopate, the New England States did 
not further participate in these National Conventions 
until, at the Convention held in 1789, they accepted the 
Constitution then adopted, and completed the union. 
Meanwhile, however, in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion by the New York Convention, the Churches in 
some of the other States proceeded to organise and elect 
deputies to the approaching Convention at Philadelphia. 

Virginia seems to have led off, her first opie ys 
of cle rey and laity having been held May 18, 1785, at 
which it was resolved to adopt, with some iceansnael 
modifications, the fundamental principles proposed by the 
New York Convention, and to elect deputies to the 
Philadelphia Convention, It was also resolved that in- 
structions to the deputies “should be so framed as to 
leave the Convention of the State at liberty to approve 
or disapprove of the proceedings of the General Con- 
vention. 

About the same time there was an informal meeting 
of clergy and laity at Charleston, S. C., at which depu- 
ties were elected to the Philadelphia General Conven- 
tion, the only condition being that there should be no 
Bishop settled in that State. 

Ihave given more fully the proceedings in the three 
States, Pennsylv ania, Virginia, and South Carolina, and 
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also at the Boston meeting, because they contain every- 
thing that was done by any of the State Conventions 
prior to the final adoption of the Constitution in 1789, 
which looked or even referred to any restriction, reserva- 
tion, or delegation of power as between the National 
and the State Churches. 

And it will be noted also, that these restrictions and 
reservations, such as they were, oF eo only the 
deputies to the General Convention of 1785; that in 
that Convention they seem never to have “i *n referred 
to, but were in fact wholly ignored both by the Conven- 
tion and by the deputies themselves; and, further, that 
the deputies to the Convention of 1789, by whose final 
action the Constitution was adopted, went to that Con- 
vention under no instructions whatever in regard to it, 
except that the deputies from Connecticut were ap- 
pointed to treat with the Convention at Philadelphia 
upon terms of union, with the restriction that the treaty 
should not be conclusive “until approved by the body 
of the clergy, their constituents.” [//of/fman's Law of 
the Church, p. 100.] 

Returning now to the General Convention of 1785, we 
find that, after discussing and with some alterations 
adopting the fundamental principles proposed by the 
General Convention at New York the year before, a 
more formal draft of a general ecclesiastical Constitution 
was then agreed to as upon first reading. 

At the next General Convention, in 1786, this draft 
was taken up, and with some alterations passed its 
third reading, and in the General Convention of 178g it 
was again discussed, altered, and finally adopted on their 
reading, the Convention, however, having previously 
adopted a number of Canons for the whole Church. 

This Constitution and these Canons form the code 
now in force in the Church, with such alterations and 
additions as time and change of circumstances have 
shown to be wise and proper. 

During all these important organic proceedings I find 
no Legislative Act, no resolution adopted or offered, 
which recognised or even suggested the independence of, 
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or the reservation of rights by the State Churches, 
excepting only that the draft agreed to in 1785 con- 
tained a provision that it should be submitted to the 
several State Churches for ratification. This, however, 
was stricken out on second reading in 1786, and was 
never restored. And, in fact, as stated by Judge Hoff- 
man [Law of the Church, p. 101 |, as regards the Consti- 
tution of 1789, ‘‘there was nowhere a suggestion that it 
should be submitted to the State Convention.” Along 
with the Canons adopted at the same time it went into 
effect proprio vigore, without opposition or dissent from 
a single State Church. Virginia, indeed, recognised the 
validity of the Canons by passing a resolution request- 
ing the General Convention to modify some of them in 
certain points. 

Before going farther, let us here consider the actual 
composition of this Convention of 1789 as bearing upon 
the question of its legislative power, and what sanction 
its Constitution and Canons really and lawfully pos- 
sessed. 

It was composed of deputies professing to represent 
ten State Churches—not Dioceses. Of these only five 
had any form of organisation, and even that wholly 
voluntary, without law or precedent to authorise it. Of 
the other five not one of them had even a formal organi- 
sation; their so-called deputies were appointed by a few 
of the clergy and laity, or of the clergy alone, who 
found it convenient to meet for the purpose at the call 
of some leading zealous clergyman. Dr. Parker repre- 
sented Massachuse ‘tts and New Fiampshire, and Dr. Jar- 
vis, Connecticut, at the request of certain clergymen 
resident in these States. They both served on the com- 
mittees in charge of the Constitution and of the Prayer 
Book, and I need scarcely add that such eminent men as 
these took an influential part in moulding the legislation 
of that Convention. 

Now the stream cannot rise higher than its source, 
and the authority of those foremost respectable clergy- 
men and laymen who met in that Convention could 
not rise higher than the source from which they derived 
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it, ee we are forced to as conclusion that the authority 
of a legislative body constituted in such wise lay not 
within the walls of the chamber where it met, but, 
like that of the General Councils, as held by ‘some 
canonists, in the subsequent recognition and acceptance 
of its work by the National Church itself, clergy and 
laity, wbzgue et ab omntbus. 

Upon what other principle can it be held that three 
Bishops, and a handful of clerical and lay deputies, 
elected for the most part by no regular constituencies, 
could by a single vote fasten upon this Church a Consti- 
tution which it requires sixty Bishops and four hundred 
regularly elected deputies three years to alter in the 
slightest particular? The votes by which the ‘ Descent 
into Hell” was retained in the Apostles’ Creed, and by 
which the Athanasian Creed was rejected were cast by 
twenty individuals. 

Having now stated fully and fairly, I think, all the 
facts of cotemporaneous history connected with the 
organisation of the National Church bearing upon the 
particular matter in controversy, it is proper that I state 
fully and fairly also the positions assumed, and the con- 
clusions arrived at by those writers who have taken the 
opposite side of this controversy. 

It greatly simplifies an argument, when it is clearly 
understood what is the exact issue between the respec- 
tive parties, what the matters of fact or of law, affirmed 
on the one side and denied on the other. 

And, in doing this, I think it better to give their own 
language. 

Mr. Hugh Davy Evans, in his speech on the trial of 
the Rev. Joseph Trapnell, says: 


The Diocese does not derive its authority to legislate from the 
General Convention. On the contrary, the authority of the General 
Convention is derived from the Dioceses. The General Convention 
possesses only a delegated authority for specific purposes, and has no 
power beyond it. 


Judge Andrews, in his recent little work on Church 
Law claims, [p. 52] that the Constitution is controlled 
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and limited by the power conferred by the Dioceses 
upon those who framed it. Also [p. 57], that it has 
always been taken for granted, that ‘the Constitution 
contemplated a federal union of, and not a central gov- 
ernment over Dioceses.” Also [p. 59], ‘‘ that the Con- 
stitution confers certain limited powers essential to a 
National Church upon the new organisation created by 
it, and that the General Convention is bound to confine 
its action within the prescribed limits.” 

In an elaborate report upon this question, presented 
to the Virginia Convention in 1877, prepared, it is un- 
derstood, by Judge Sheffey, these distinct propositions 
are laid down and sought to be established [Pamphiet, 
p- 16]. 

That in the very Act of Confederating and in the Articles of Con- 
federation themselves, the pre-existing separate and independent or- 
ganisation of the several Dioceses was fully and expressly recognised, 
and the continuance of such independence was provided for, except 
only so far as it was limited by the transfer of delegated power to a 
General Convention of the Confederating Dioceses. 


Undoubtedly these gentlemen had satisfied them- 
selves as to the entire correctness of their several state- 
ments; and yet | take the responsibility of asserting 
that neither in the Constitution itself, nor in the proceed- 
ings of the four General Conventions, in the last of 
which it was finally adopted, is there a sentence or 
a word which justifies the conclusions of Mr. Evans 
and Judge Andrews, and more than this, as to the state- 
ments I have quoted from the Virginia Report, and 
which appear to be statements of fact, I also unhesitat- 
ingly assert, that neither “in the Act of (so-called) Con- 
federating,” nor “in the Articles of (so-called) Confed- 
eration,” do the words “ Diocese” (except in one in- 
stance to be noted below), ‘‘ Confederation,” “ delega- 
tion of power” or “independence,” occur; and I find 
no words which by any possible implication recognise 
the pre-existent and independent organisation of the 
Dioceses, or provide for their future independence, that 
is, of the National Church or the General Convention, 
which is the only matter here in contention. 
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The only instance in which the word Diocese occurs 
is in Art. 4 of the Constitution of 1789, which provides 
that the Bishop shall confine the exercise of his Episco- 
pal office ‘‘ to his proper Diocese or district.” 

As to this Iremark: 1st. This clause is merely a sub- 
stantial re-enactment of the Thirty-fifth Apostolic Canon. 
2d. The word Diocese is here used in its primitive 
sense, as synonymous with district, and as designating 
the territorial limits of the Bishop’s jurisdiction. It has 
no reference to a Diocese in the American meaning of 
the term. 3d. While it may secure a Bishop from the 
aggressive acts of a brother Bishop, it has no bearing 
directly or indirectly either on his independence or on 
that of his Diocese in their relations to the National 
Church. 

But hear the Virginia Report again : 

g, as a Scripturally constituted Diocese, voluntarily entered 
into a limited Confederation of delegated powers, it would be clearly 
competent for Virginia to withdraw upon sufficient cause and in the 
exercise of her Godly discretion. [Rep., p.17.] And in another 
place, it is claimed that this right to withdraw is part of that liberty 
with which CurisT has made every Diocese free. [Rep., p. 8.] 


Having 


There are several answers to these extraordinary 
statements which at once present themselves: 

1st. When the National Ghurch was organised, Vir- 
ginia was not a Scripturally organised Diocese ; she was 
not an organised Diocese; she was not a Diocese. 

2d. The Confederation then entered into was not a 
limited one. Its powers were not delegated ; there was 
no Confederation entered into. 

When, may I ask, did Dioceses become free, Scriptu- 
rally, or otherwise ? were they free in primitive times 
under the rule of autocratic Bishops? are they free now 
in the English Church, where the laity have no voice, 
and the clergy, even in electing their own Bishop, must 
vote under penalty of a Premunzre for whomsoever the 
Prime Minister may nominate ? 

And the Diocese of Virginia, when did it become 
free ? Certainly not before it became a Diocese, which 
was not untib 1790, when the Church in Virginia received 
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her first Bishop, wad then first began her diocesan life. 
But, unfortunately for this claim, the Confederation had 
then, if ever, been formed, and the National Church 
was then in active exercise of its legislative powers. 

But let us see upon what grounds my friend Judge 
Sheffey seeks to sustain his claim of Diocesan indepen- 
dence and Divine rights. 

These, I think, will be found still more astonishing 
than the claim itself in the terms of its statement. 

He appeals to the Divine law, to the practice of the 
Primitive Church, and to the history of the Reformation. 

He cites 1 Tim. i. 3, and Titus i. 5, to show that 
Timothy and Titus were each of them assigned to the 
chief pastorate of a particular Diocese, and the addresses 
to the Seven Angels in Revelation to show that the 
angel or bishop, jointly with the company of believers 
under his charge, are rebuked or commended as an 
ecclesiastical unit. 

He then refers to general medieval Church history, 
Bingham's Antiquities and the statutes of Premunire, 
to show that the matter of Diocesan independence was 
the great bone of contention in the English Church, be- 
tween the Pope and the King, down to the time of Ed- 
ward VI. 

Now in all this has he not in searching for Diocesan 
independence stumbled upon Episcopal autocracy ? 

Was the diocesan independence of Crete or Ephesus 
of the kind which is claimed for Virginia? Did Crete 
or Ephesus elect their Bishop? Did they hold Dio. 
cesan conventions of clergy and laity and pass canons 
of discipline to which even their B ishops were amenable ? 
[See the Virginia Canon of 1785. Yournals of General 
Conventions, Perry's Reprint, vol. 3, p. 50.] 


Bishops shall be amenable to the Convention, who shall be a 
court to try them, from which there shall be no appeal—on all such 
occasions a president (a layman) shall be chosen by the Convention 
to sit as judge. 


And again, coming to later times, I at least have read 
history to little purpose if the contest referred to be- 
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tween Rome and England had the remotest bearing on 
diocesan independence in the sense now intended. It 
was simply a struggle as to whether Pope or King should 
have the right of nomination to a vacant Bishopric. 
And now that in this the State has finally prevailed, 
what as to diocesan independence? Cannot an Act 
of Parliament divide, as it is now dividing Dioceses? 
Cannot the Prime Minister, perhaps not even a 
Churchman, force upon an unwilling Diocese, as with- 
in late years has been done, a Bishop whose soundness 
in the Faith is questioned, and that too under penal- 
ties of the very acts of Premunire referred to in the 
Virginia Report ? 

The fallacy of the argument consists in confounding 
two things which are quite distinct, the primitive auto- 
cratic and the American democratic Diocese. 

I can account for their course of argument only on the 
hypothesis that without very careful analysis these gen- 
tlemen, unconsciously perhaps, have suffered themselves 
to be governed by some supposed analogy between the 
Constitution of the Federal Government and that of the 
National Church, both of them framed and adopted 
about the same time. 

I do not propose, nor is it at all necessary for the pur- 
poses of my argument, to say a single word on either 
side of the grave question of delegated powers and re- 
served rights, as between our National and State Gov- 
ernments, for the simple reason that it properly has no 
bearing upon that I now have in hand—any supposed 
analogy between the two Constitutions is in my judg- 
ment groundless, fanciful, and misleading. There may 
be some, however, who do not assent to this, and I 
will therefore state the facts on which my judgment 
rests. 

1st. The theories as to the acquisition of power by the 
Church and by the State differ soto cz/o. In the former 
it descends from its Divine Founder, and is distributed 
downward through the Episcopate. In the latter it is 
supposed to be lodged primarily in the people, and by 
them delegated upward to rulers of their own election. 
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2d. The National Government had no shadow of 
existence until created by the formal adoption of the 
Constitution by the individual act of nine independent 
States; while the National Church came into existence 
by the law of its own being, immediately on the 
adoption of that civil Constitution—unorganised it is 
true, but potentially a National Church, “governed by 
the Divine law, and held together by its Faith, Order, 
and Sacraments, cemented as they were by the use of 
a pure and venerable ritual. 

3d. When the Federal Constitution was formed the 
thirteen sovereign States which took part in its forma- 
tion were fully organised, with their legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments in active operation; while of 
the thirteen State Churches only five had any formal 
organisation whatever, and even that, as to three of 
them, was irregular and without legal sanction, for want 
of the Episcopate. In the other eight there was not 
even the form of a Conventional organisation. 

4th. The Federal Constitution was framed by a com- 
mittee, regularly appointed for the purpose by the Con- 
federate Congre ss representing all the States, while the 
Church Constitution was adopted by deputies elected 
either by the imperfect State Church organisations above 
referred to, or else at informal meetings of clergy and 
laity, without pretense of organisation. In one notable 
instance, Dr. Parker, a deputy who represented two 
State Churches, Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
was appointed at informal meetings of a few clergymen. 

5th. Under the provision of the Federal Constitution 
it was to be submitted to the acceptance or rejection 
of the several sovereign States, and was not to become 
operative until accepted by nine of them. The Church 
Constitution contained no provision for submitting it to 
a vote of the State Churches, whose professed repre- 
sentatives had framed it, but by its terms was to take 
effect, and in point of fact did go into operation, as soon 
as adopted in General Convention—nay, far more, so 
impressed were these representatives with their powers 
of legislation, that they adopted a code of Canons for the 
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government of the whole Church before they had taken 
a final vote on the Constitution itself. 

6th. The Federal Constitution declared expressly what 
powers of legislation were delegated to Congress, while 
that of the Church was wholly silent on the subject, 
seeming to assume that the power was already in exist- 
ence, and that there was only needed a properly organ- 
ised body to put it into exercise. It is indeed a most 
notable fact, that the Constitution does not authorise the 
General Convention to legislate upon a single subject, 
except the setting forth of a Book of Common Prayer. 

7th. The Federal Constitution contained a clause that 
all rights and powers not expressly nor by necessary im- 
plication delegated to the general Government were 
reserved to the States, and that no change should be 
made in the Constitution unless submitted to and ratified 
by the separate votes of three-fourths of the States ; 
while the Church Constitution contains not a word 
to delegated powers of reserved rights, and gives the 
General Convention alone the right to alter the Con- 
stitution, not only without submitting the proposed al- 
teration to a separate vote of the Dioceses, but such 
alteration, as I shall hereafter show, may possibly be 
made without the affirmative vote of a single Diocese 
in General Convention. 

Such being the points of difference between the two 
Constitutions, and the circumstances attending their 
creation, I confess Iam unable to see on what founda- 
tion an argument can find its footing drawn from any 
supposed analogy between them. 

I am not to be considered as denying that in and by 
the Constitution of 1789 certain powers were vested i 
the State Churches. I simply claim that these powers 
were granted /o, not reserved éy those Churches. 

Had the State Churc hes, being themselves the possess- 
ors of these bt really by ‘voluntary Confederation 
created the National Church, and reserved them from 
among those they were delegating to their creation, 
such National Church could not, it may be conceded, 
have afterwards acquired or abrogated them without 
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the individual consent of the Churches. But if on the 
other hand these powers were granted by the National 
Church to the State Churches, as being then supposed 
to be more conveniently or properly exercised by them, 
undoubtedly, also, the same authority which granted 
could afterwards, on proper cause se jud?ce, withdraw 
such grant. 

And so the case has proved to be, for it is only upon 
this theory that we can account for the fact that in all 
those instances where rights were vested in the State 
Churches, those rights have since been modified by the 
General Convention, and one of them to a certain extent 
wholly withdrawn. 

Let us see as to this. I have already referred to 
Article IV. of the Constitution of 1789, by which every 
Bishop was to confine the exercise of his office to his own 
Diocese. In the same Article it is provided that the 
Bishop in every State shall be chosen agreeably to rules 
fixed by the State Convention. By virtue of this pro- 
vision | presume it is, that each Diocese has now the 
right to elect its own Bishop, a right not vested in the 
Diocese by any cecumenical decree or canon that | can 
find, certainly not held by the Dioceses of the Church 
of England, of which our Churches had formed a part ; 
and therefore not a right inherent in the Dioceses nor 
one for them either to delegate to General Convention 
or reserve to themselves accordingly, we find that by 
simple canon this right has been so far modified and 
a that now, though a Diocese still may elect, 
yet the General Convention, or a majority of the Stand- 
ing Committees, have an absolute veto on such election, 
with no reasons to be given except the “ szc jubro.”” So 
found it to be the Diocese of Wisconsin, and so, the 
Diocese of Illinois on late memorable occasions; with 
a narrow escape on still another, by the Diocese of 
my friend from Virginia. 

The only other instance of rights vested in the State 
Churches by the Constitution of 1 789 is found in Article 
VI.—‘In every State the mode of trying Clergymen 
shall be instituted by the Convention of the Church 
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therein.” It is sufficient to say that in 1838, the right 
to try their Bishop was withdrawn from the State 
Churches, oz obstante the Virginia Canon I have cited, 
and the right to try presbyters and ao made per- 
missive only, by the change of “shall” may. 

And should it seem wise and a to them, two 
successive General Conventions may, by a second c hange 
in this Article, remove the trial of all clergy men to courts 
established under a national system- therefore without 
discussing now the propriety of such a change, though 
well convinced of it in my own mind, I do assert never- 
theless that the claim so often heard on the floor of 
General Convention, as to the right of a Diocese to try 
her own clergy being inherent and i inviolable, is wholly) 
without foundation. Admitting, then, that the Gene ral 
Convention, by proceeding in ‘due form, may alter the 
Constitution at its pleasure, it is yet contended that the 
rights of the State Churches, or as now, the modern 
Dioceses, are substantially and sufficiently guarded by 
the restriction that such alteration can be made only on 
the vote of a majority of the Dioceses in General Con- 
vention—yet even thus, in the strongest point of view, 
twenty-five Dioceses would be placed at the mercy of 
twenty-six—in fact, however, under the construction put 
upon this clause, and for many years acted on by the 
General Convention, this restriction, so far as it may be 
supposed to guard the rights of individual Dioceses in 
voting upon any proposed constitutional change, is a 
delusion and a snare. The Dioceses, as such, are never 
asked to vote their consent, and in fact never give nor 
withhold it; for, as I now undertake to prove, the most 
radical changes may be made in our ecclesiastical system, 
say the entire abolishment of diocesan Conventions, 
and the transfer of all legislation to the General Con- 
vention, without the formal constitutional consent of a 
single Diocese, or at most of more than one. 

This is to say, if the deliberate judgment of the House 
of Deputies, in construing this article, shall hold good, 
Auth IX. provides that ‘“ This Constitution shall be un- 
alterable unless in General Convention by the Church in 
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a majority of the Dioceses which may have adopted the 
same,’ etc. In 1880, the very able Committee of the 
House on Constitutional Amendments reported in sub- 
stance (see Journal, p. 130) that the only method of vot- 
ing recognised by the Constitution was that by Orders, 
and that when, even in the matter of constitutional 
amendments, there was a majority of both Orders in favor 
of a proposed measure, that constituted an affirmative 
vote of the House. A resolution to such effect was re- 
ported by the Committee and adopted by the House, and 
now let us see what is a possible, I do not say probable 
result. Say there are fifty-one Dioceses of the first 
twenty-five, on a vote by Orders, the clerical deputies, 
or a majority of them, vote “‘ Aye,” and the lay ‘“ No,” 
of the next twenty-five Dioceses, the clerical deputies 
vote “No,” and the lay “Aye.” So far, it is evident 
that of the fifty Dioceses not one has voted in favor of 
the pending measure, and it lies with the clerical and 
lay deputies of Diocese No. 51 to vote ‘‘ Aye” in both 
orders, and under the resolution of the house just re- 
ferred to, the President must decide that the proposition 
if, even a Constitutional change, has been adopted, so far 
as concerns the vote of the House, by a majority of the 
Dioceses, but how if when concurred in by the House 
of Bishops, it be found that the Bishop of Diocese No. 
51 has voted in the negative? Can it then be truly 
claimed that even one Diocese has voted “ Aye?” 

Where alas were my friends from Ohio and Virginia 
when the banner of Diocesan rights thus went down to 
the dust without their potential voices being raised or 
their votes recorded against a resolution w hich struck 
out in effect the only constitutional provision for giving 
effect to the Diocesan szc volo. 

One point more in reference to alterations in the Con- 
stitution. I have heard it earnestly contended on the 
floor of Convention that such and such alterations would 
be in violation of the original compact between the Dio- 
ceses, but conceding that the Constitution was in fact 
such a compact, it was also a part of that compact that 
General Convention under certain formalities, should 
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have the right to alter the Constitution without restric- 
tion as to subject matter, and therefore it is too plain 
for argument that any alteration duly made becomes 
a part of the compact, as if it had been originally a part 
thereof. 

Although in the view I take of the question there was 
in fact no confederation of State Churches in the organ- 
isation of our National Church; no rights delegated to 
the one nor reserved by the other, for the simple reason 
that no such rights were either possessed or asserted on 
the part of the ‘State Churches; yet it may not be im- 
proper to call attention to the confusion which has been 
caused by the writers I have quoted, in their inter- 
changeable use of the terms ‘State Churches” and 
‘Dioceses ” as if they were synonymous—what is said 
of State Churches, in the early canons, records, and his- 
torical documents, these gentlemen, with a seeming un- 
consciousness that they are thereby taking for granted 
one of the important questions to be proved, quote, or 
rather misquote, as said of Dioceses. 

Whereas such an assumption is radically erroneous, 
and it would by no means follow that our present Dio- 
ceses are independent and possessed of reserved rights, 
even if it were conceded that all this could be predicated 
of the State Churches,* and for the simple reason that 
the State Church and the Diocese, though sometimes 
apparently identical, are yet essentially distinct. 

A marked distinction between them consists in this, 
that the territorial extent of the former is determined by 
a power outside itself, because in obedience to the law 
of its nature it is coterminous with the civil sovereignty, 
absolute or conditioned, in which it is found; while the 
territorial extent of a Diocese, or whether indeed it have 
any exclusive territorial extent, is wholly conventional 
and a matter of purely ecclesiastical economy. 


* In this article I use the term State Church to describe the body or aggregation 
of clergy and laity in each of the thirteen States, which prior to the Federal Union 
in 1789 was the National Church ef that State, and after that event, became a quasi 
Provincial Church, known in our early records after the organisation of the Na- 
tional Church as the Church zm the State. 
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A National Church might in its wisdom abolish its 
Dioceses, and adopt the Methodist system, or make its 
Bishops itinerant, and I know of no law or power to 
gainsay such a measure. 

It is a matter which, not clearly belonging to doc- 
trine, must, in the words of the Preface of our Prayer 
Book, ‘‘be referred to discipline,” and as such ‘be 
disposed of according to the various exigencies of times 
and occasions.” A Bishop who should be consecrated 
to take special charge of the Colored race in the 
United States (of course an alteration in the Constitu- 
tion would be necessary for the purpose) would be no 
less a Bishop, and his jurisdiction no less a Diocese, 
although the latter would be personal rather than ex- 
clusively territorial. 

That the State Church and the Diocese were not 
identical is also manifest in this. Before the Declara- 
tion of Independence the Colonial Churches so far as 
they had any ecclesiastical status had formed part of 
the Diocese of London. They certainly were not 
Dioceses in and of themselves, in any sense of the 
word. But as soon as the Colonies became indepen- 
dent of the English Crown there came into being 
thirteen independent National or State Churches. 

This fact necessarily follows the law I have already 
stated as governing the birth and being of National 
Churches, “and is clearly recognised in the celebrated 
Maryland Declaration of Rights made in August, 1783, 
by the clergy of that State in Convocation, and re- 
affirmed the next year in a convention of clergy and 
laity. It is called ‘A declaration of certain fundamental 
rights and liberties of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Maryland,” and it is therein declared that “ The eccle- 
siastical and spiritual independence of the Church neces- 
sarily follows from or zs zwcluded in its Civil Indepen- 
dence.” [Fournals of the General Conventions. Perry’s 
Reprint, page 22.] 

But while there were thus thirteen National Churches, 
unorganised it is true, and defective in not possessing 
the Episcopate, there was not then a single American 
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Diocese, because the very existence of a Diocese which 
is in terms the jurisdiction of a Bishop, implies neces- 
sarily the existence of a Bishop. So that the prelim- 
inary steps towards the organisation of the American 
National Church which were taken in 1784-85-86 were 
in no sense authorised by diocesan action. And even 
in 1789, when the National Church of the United States 
came into actual being, there were then only three 
American Dioceses—New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Connecticut. And they took part in the organisation of 
the National Church, on exactly the same footing as New 
Jersey, Virginia, and South Carolina, that is to say, not 
as Dioceses, but as State Churches. 

If these statements be denied; if, for instance, it is 
asserted that the deputies from South Carolina in the 
General Conventions of 1786 and 1789 represented the 
Diocese of South Carolina, may I ask where, by what 
means, and with what outward signs, did the Church 
of South Carolina become a Diocese? Certainly not 
with the knowledge or consent of her clergy and laity, 
because they sent their deputies to the General Conven- 
tion on the declared condition that no Bishop was to be 
settled there. And there was not even a conventional 
organisation in South Carolina till 1790. 

This distinction between the Church in one of the 
States and the Diocese, as being the jurisdiction of a 
Bishop in charge, was obviously in the minds of those 
who organised our National Church. It is brought out 
very clearly i in Canons 8andgof1795. [fournals of the 
General Conventions. 1 Perry’s Reprints, page 210.] 

Can. 8. Whereas a question may arise whether a congregation within 
the Diocese of any Bishop or within any State in which there is not yet 
any Bishop settled, may, etc. 

Can. 9. The Bishop of each Diocese or district may compose forms 
of prayer, etc. (for use in his Diocese or district), and the clergy in 
those States in which there is no Bishop may use the forms composed 
by any other Bishop. 


It will be noted that it is the congregation within a 
Diocese, when there is a Bishop, but within a S¢a¢e, when 
there is not—and so, the Bishop of a Diocese, but when 
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there is no rey it is the deegy, not of the Diocese, 
but of the State. 

In fact, no one at all conversant with the legislative 
and documentary phraseology of our early Church, can 
have failed to observe how uniform was the use of the 
words “ Church” or ‘ Church in the State,” in speaking 
of what is now erroneously understood as meaning a 
Diocese, while this latter word seldom, and, I think, never 
occurs, unless as implying the actual existence of a Bishop, 
and as describing the district under his jurisdiction. It 
was not until 1838, when the State Church of New York 
was, as a Diocese, divided into two, that the word, ex 
necessttate, took its place in our constitutional vocabulary, 
and the State Church became dormant, though dormant 
only, in name as in fact.* 

Not only in the phraseology of early days, but in the 
legislative action of the General Convention, does this 
distinction between the State Church and the Diocese 
clearly manifest itself; upon what other principle was 
it undertaken to form Dioceses by the union of State 
Churches, or of sections of State Churches, without 
affecting, however, the individual existences of the lat- 
ter? A notable instance of this will be found in the his- 
tory of what was known as “ The Eastern Diocese.” In 
1809 the four State Churches of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and New Hampshire, were, by the con- 
sent of the General Convention, formed into one Dio- 
cese under the jurisdiction of Bishop Griswold. They 
did not thereby lose their status as State Churches 
for each of them retained its own organisation, holding 
annually separate State Conventions and sending each 
its own deputies to the General Convention; while the 
general Diocesan Convention was held triennially. All 


* This use of the word Church as meaning a State Church, or the Church in 
a State, still remains to us in a notable instance, and has given rise to some 
difficulty of interpretation. The Rubric prefixed to the Apostles’ Creed, in the Prayer 
Book, provides ‘‘that any Churches may omit,’’ etc.; according to the phrase- 
ology in use at that time, this undoubtedly meant that the Church in any State 
might omit, not that any parish Church should have that right, much less that any 
Rector or ininiste: conducting Divine Service might, of his own will, omit, etc. 
It was a mere oversight that when, in 1838, the word Diocese was substituted for 
“Church”? in the Constitution, it was not also done in this Rubric. 
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this is consistent with the “a ot argument | ene pre- 
sented, but not with the theory that the State Church and 
the Diocese were identical. For if so, the anomalous 
phenomenon would have presented itself of four Dioceses 
being consolidated into one, and yet continuing their 
separate individual existence as active working Dioceses. 

Neither was it the case of one individual being the 
Bishop of four several Dioceses, because Bishop Gris- 
wold had only one Diocese, ‘‘ The Eastern,” and sat in 
General Convention as the recognised Diocesan of that 
jurisdiction. 

Other marks of the General Convention's plastic 
hand in forming Dioceses, regardless of State Church 
lines, are to be found in the journals. In 1801, the West- 
ern half of the State Church of New Hampshire and 
the Eastern half of that of Vermont, were authorised to 
unite in one organisation and put themselves under the 
jurisdiction of a Bishop. [1 Yournals of the General 
Conventions. Perry’s Reprint, p. 267.] 

In 1817 a Canon was passed, authorising, under certain 
restrictions, the congregations of the Church in Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia west of the Allegheny mountains 
to unite in conventional organisation with the Church 
in any of the Western States. [Ibid., p. 499. | 

In 1832 a special Canon authorised the formation of a 
Southwestern Diocese, formed of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. [Ibid., p. 421.| And even now, a Dio- 
cese may be formed by the union of parts of two Dio- 
ceses in different States. I am not to be understood, 
however, as implying that the views I am advocating as 
to the nature and rights of the National Church were 
generally entertained to their full extent by those who 
took part in making her early history. Perhaps, they 
may have wrought more wisely than they thought. 
But I do claim that the work they did, and their mode of 
doing it, harmonise thoroughly with those views, and 
with no other theories of ecclesiastical relations between 
the National Church and the Diocese. 

So then as the One Catholic Church which, as we 
have seen, was, during the integrity of the Roman Em- 
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pire, a National Church also, and lost neither its exist- 
tence nor its catholic oneness, when as a National 
Church it was subdivided into many National Churches, 
the State Church also of our early days, being a Dio- 
cese as well, lost neither its existence nor its oneness 
when as a Diocese it was divided and subdivided into 
many Dioceses. And as that same Catholic Church, 
though now dormant, may possibly and erelong come 
into the active exercise of all its rights and powers, which 
may Gop grant, so the State Churches, though long 
dormant, are now, one by one, awakening into life, 
through the outward form of Federal Councils, with the 
possibility at least of becoming independent National 
Churches, should the States themselves in which they 
severally have their being ever become, which may 
Gop forbid, sovereign independent nations. For who, 
if the Maryland Declaration is true, can gainsay the 
assertion, that, if in the course of political events one 
of the States, Illinois or Texas, for instance, should 
peacefully or with arms proclaim and successfully main- 
tain for herself an independent nationality, her three 
Dioceses would at once by a superior law outside them- 
selves, become a National Church, and, in the case of 
Illinois, with a national organisation already in exist- 
ence. 

On the whole, then, as the organisation of our Na- 
tional Church was begun when there was no American 
Diocese in being, and was consummated when there were 
at most but three, and was in fact the work of Deputies 
claiming to represent State Churches which still retain 
their potential, and under the Canon of Federate Coun- 
cils are gradually recovering their active, existence, any 
and all rights which may be supposed to have been re- 
served in the grant of legislative power to the National 
Church, though any such reservation and any such 
grant are equally denied, must have been reserved 
to the State Churches, and not to the Dioceses, and 
so-called Diocesan independence is vested, if anywhere, 
in the now dormant State Churches. 

Let us now look at this question from a third point of 
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view, @ Spree z, yur see W ete any + fallen may 
be drawn as to the powers vested in the National 
Church by what she has claimed and exercised from 
time to time, without objection or opposition, during the 
century of her existence. 

In view of what my own examination shows me in 
this respect, I have been exceedingly surprised at the 
following position taken by Judge ‘Andrews; in his 
Church Laz ¥, p. 53, he says: 

The authority under which the Deputies who framed the Constitu- 
tion acted, was undoubtedly limited ; and, if so, they could not by any 
action of theirs exceed such authority. The presumption is that they 
had no intention of so doing, and the legislation of the Church during 
all its history, in both the General and Diocesan Conventions, confirms 
this presumption. 


I think I have shown already that the Deputies to the 
Convention of 1789, so far as appears from the record, 
were unrestricted as to their powers in adopting a Con- 
stitution ; as to what they intended, their adoption of a 
code of Canons, and ¢Zex adopting finally a Constitution 
without provision for submitting it to the approval of 
their constituents, is pretty fair proof as to the extent to 
which they thought their powers went. And what the 
history of the Church’s legislation has been since then, 
as throwing light upon the subject, I now proceed to 
examine. 

And in this it will be found that not only has the 
National Church undertaken to regulate matters of 
general or National concern, such as the formation of 
Dioceses, their relations one to another, and the rela- 
tions of Bishops to their Dioceses and to their Clergy, 
and all too without any express grant of power for those 
purposes, but she has also without remonstrance, or at 
least successful objection, from any quarter, taken in 
hand to regulate those relative rights which might fairly 
be considered as Diocesan and not National, and to 
control those internal local matters of detail, even in 
minute particulars, which, if there is any powers of 
legislation reserved to the Dioceses, might be con- 
sidered as properly coming within their scope; so that, 
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in point of fact, there is scarely a subject matter of ec- 
clesiastical legislation, National or Diocesan, which by 
well-established precedent the General Convention may 
not control and regulate, not excepting those which by 
constitutional or canonical concessions may have been 
placed exclusively under Diocesan control, because the 
same power which made the concessions or imposed the 
restrictions on its own actions, may at any time with- 
draw or remove them. 

Among the very Canons referred toas adopted in 1789, 
one directed the Convention of each State to appoint a 
Standing Committee, another prohibited foreign minis- 
ters from officiating in any church except on producing 
certain documents; neither of them having any express 
constitutional warrant, however proper in themselves. 

Moreover, the General Convention has assumed and 
exercised general jurisdiction over all parts of the United 
States, with systems of direct legislation over those parts 
which are not included within Diocesan organisations, 
whether States or Territories. By virtue of this power, 
she has organised Missionary Dioceses, elected and set 
Bishops over them, and continued to legislate for them, 
and control directly all their Diocesan machinery.* 

Though long previously exercising it, the General 
Convention in 1859 placed on record a solemn assertion 
of the Church’s general jurisdiction as being coextensive 
in Territory with the National Government. But, may 
I ask, whence arose this jurisdiction, if its exercise was 
not an inherent right of a National Church? Assuredly 
it was never delegated by the Dioceses to the General 
Convention. 

If now we examine as to what matters of local dio- 
cesan concern the National Church has interfered in, we 
shall find that there is scarcely one which has not been 

* Why these so-called Missionary ‘‘ Jurisdictions’? are not and should not be 
called ‘* Dioceses,” I cannot see; their organisation is temporary, but, so long as it 
lasts, they constitute the Jurisdiction of a Bishop, and therefore come within the 
definition of a Diocese; though not in union with the General Convention, they 
certainly form part of, and are in union with, the National Church; a Parish is a 
cure of souls—it is no less a Parish, though not admitted into union with the Dio- 


cesan Convention, nor even organised with Vestry and Wardens, but as a Mission 
under care of a Rector sent by the Bishop. 
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pegpubitel a or peer Snaty or iardlinathy by her 
Canons. There is scarcely an ecclesiastical relation, 
whether between the Bishop and his Presbyters,* be- 
tween the Clergy and their Diocese,t between the Rec- 
tor and his Parish,f between the Bishop and Clergy and 
the Diocesan Convention,§ between the Bishop and the 
Parishes, || or between Clergy and Parishes, {1 upon which 
the General Convention has not laid its legislative hands. 

It has exercised control over the membership of Dio- 
cesan Conventions,** has regulated Parish boundaries, tf 
has imposed duties on Vestries, on Church Wardens,{f 
and on the Secretaries of Diocesan Conventions.$§ It 
has undertaken to restrict the Parishes in the disposi- 
tion of their ow 
done with the Communion Alms; {11 and, while permit- 
ting the Diocesan Convention to prescribe the mode of 
trying its own clergymen, yet prescribes the offences 
for which they may “be tried,*** and rules for bringing 
them before the Court.t++ 

What legislation, then, is left for the Dioceses? If we 
subtract that judicial system for the trial of Presbyters 
and Deacons which the National Church has permitted 
the Diocesan Conventions to institute, we shall find the 
proper subject matter for Diocesan Canons to be few 
indeed. They are concerned almost wholly with ques- 
tions of organisation, and of providing the proper ma- 
chinery for raising money to carry on the work of the 
Diocese. In fact, if the General Convention would 
adopt a general judicial system for the trial of clergy- 
men, instead of leavi ying them as now to be tried by Drum- 
Head Courts-Martial, where the alleged offender is, in 
nine cases out of ten, I do not say unjustly, tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced, before the Court is organised, 





* Dig., § 2, Can. 11, Tit. II. + Can. 7, Tit. II. 

t Can. 4 and 1-13, Tit. II. § Can, 1-17, Tit. II 
| S$ 11, and 1-14, 1; Can. 15, Tit. I. J § 6, Can. 14, Tit. I. 
** Dig., Can. 4, Tit. III., 1; also Can. 8, 1799, and Can. 3, 1804. 

++ Can, 4, 2-1, 14-6, Tit. III. 1% Can. 7, Tit. ¥. 

SS Can. 3, Tit. Il. i Can. 24-2, Tit. I. 
"Teme ame ee Ul ist * Can. 2, Tit. I. 


+++ Can. 1-2, Tit. II. 
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there would be little o or no anctialay ev Diesen Con- 
ventions to meet as legislative bodies after they had 
passed their organic laws providing machinery for carry- 
ing on general and Diocesan Church work. Having 
made provisions to furnish, equip, and officer their con- 
tingent for the Grand Army, which the National Church 

commands and directs, w hose rules and orders, general 
or minute as they may be, must yet be obeyed by all, 
from its chief officers down to the humblest private, their 
only duties then would be to meet for making elections 
when occasion required, or as a Missionary Board for 
interchange of views and information, for advising their 
Bishop in Convocation, and for exciting and promoting 
Church life in the Diocese. 

Let me illustrate practically what has been said as to 
the narrow scope of Diocesan legislation. I take up the 
Constitution and Canons of my own diocese. We have 
twelve Articles in the Constitution and twelve Canons. 
Seven of the articles concern only the organisation of 
the Convention, two that of the Finance and the Stand- 
ing Committees, and the other three regulate the elec- 
tion of Bishop and of Deputies to the General Conven- 
tion, and changes in the Constitution, respectively. Of 
our twelve Canons, two concern the composition of the 
Convention, one re-enacts a general Canon, one pro- 
vides for office of Registrar, two for raising money, three 
establish a Code of Criminal Procedure, one concerns va- 
cant Parishes, another amendments to the Canons, and 
the last repeals all except the above. This, and nothing 
more. 

And now finally, how far apart would these two 
theories as to diocesan independence leave us, if worked 
out practically to their legitimate results? And what 
are the tests by which the truth of the one or the other 
could be made manifest? Grave questions, indeed, but 
we may all rejoice in feeling assured that history will 
never be able to record an answer. Still, let us consider 
what possibly might be; the Virginia report from which 
I have quoted, leads up to this, as its practical conclu- 
sion: That a Diocese has the right to withdraw from 
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Union with the National Church for any cause which, in 
her own opinion, is sufficient ; it is my contention, on the 
contrary, that no cause can legalise or justify such with- 
drawal, so long as the National Church preserves intact 
her Creeds and her Orders, and duly administers her 
Sacraments. These she has received from a Law Maker 
superior to herself, and, therefore, she has no right to 
alter or impair them. All else is under her legitimate 
control, and her will, when formally declared, no Dio- 
cese, Parish, nor individual, may lawfully gainsay nor 
withstand. 

But suppose the attempt to do so were made, and 
that the Convention of a Diocese, with the Bishop at its 
head, should, by an overwhelming majority and for a 
cause sufficient to satisfy them, resolve to withdraw from 
Union with the National Church, and thereupon set up 
an independent organisation, what would then be the 
ecclesiastical, and also the civil status of the different 
parties concerned? As to the former, all those who should 
remain faithful to the National Church, whether as indi- 
viduals or Parishes, however small a remnant, and how- 
ever unorganised and widely scattered, would compose 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in that Diocese; if not 
strong enough to organise ‘themselves as a Diocese, 
they “would be taken under the fostering care of the 
National Church, and perhaps be organised temporarily 
as a Missionary Jurisdiction. 

As to the others, their act would be that of individuals 
only, being beyond the scope of their powers as mem- 
bers of the Convention. It would be of no legal effect, 
and the Diocese would still remain potentially, and, when 
subsequently reorganised, actually in Union with the 
Nationai Church, while any subsequent organisation of 
the majority w ould be simply schismatical, especially 
after their Bishop had been deposed, as he would be 
at once. 

Not only would this be the ecclesiastical status of all 
the parties as held by the National Church, but they 
would be regarded in the same light by the civil law, 
and with this most important consequence, that all the 
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property in ‘the Diocese held in trust for Church pur- 
poses, whether by the Diocese at large, by Parishes, or 
by any other corporations or individuals, would remain 
for the use and benefit of those whom the law held to be, 
though in a minority, yet members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, and her law- 
ful representatives in the Diocese concerned. The Courts 
would permit no property to be diverted by any unlaw- 
ful schism, however pure and honest the motives of those 
promoting it, from the purposes of the original trust, nor 
from the use of those who regularly and legitimately 
represented the original cestuz gue trust. 

And in determining this question, the Courts would 
confine their examination within very narrow bounds. 
They would not inquire as to the abstract right or wrong 
of the particular matter in controversy, nor as to its wis- 
dom or folly as an act of legislation, but merely whether 
the National Church had therein violated her own fun- 
damental law, or had exceeded her own powers. Hence, 
if the authority of the National Church and her relations 
to the Dioceses be such as I have sought to prove 
them, no mere doctrinal differences not affecting the 
Faith, no mere questions of Rites and Ceremonies or 
Forms of Worship, no questions of Discipline or of Or- 
ganisation, however important and interesting in them- 
selves, would in the eye of the law suffice to justify or 
legalise a separation, and the faithful few adhering to 
the old Church, and recognised by her, would retain all 
that Church’s Civil and Ecclesiastical rights, while the 


Separatists would be told to depart in peace. 
Hitt Burcwin. 








PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Philosophy and Christianity. By Prof. Geo. S. Morris, 
Ph.D. Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, 
1883. 


HIS is the title of a notable book that has been too 
modestly put forth to receive merited notice. Dr. 
Morris is one of the best students of Philosophy in this 
country. As Professor of Philosophy and Ethics at both 
the Johns Hopkins University and the University of- 
Michigan, he has within three years published three 


most thoughtful and expository books on Philosophy, 
having also been the translator of Weberw eg’s History 
of Philosophy. His volume on Brztish Thought and 
Thinkers, | know only by reputation as one of the best 
recent criticisms of the whole English Empirical School. 
His volume on Kant, in Grigg’s German Philosophic 
Classics, | found to be a good critical exposition, written 
in the light of the abounding flood-tide of German Phi- 
losophy, and critical of both Kantian and Empirical Ag- 
nosticism. His last volume is in the same vein, but passes 
beyond critical to constructive results. 

The praise of knowledge versus the “ Praise of Folly,” 
would not be an inapt designation of Dr. Morris’ phil- 
osophical work in all of these volumes. This is especially 
true of his last volume, which contains a_ philosophical 
vindication of knowledge against all forms of Agnos- 
ticism. It consists of a series of lectures given as the 
Ely Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, and after- 
ward repeated to his class in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity. It is certainly one of the most important works 
on fundamental apologetics, that has recently appeared. 
It is not a popular and captious reply to current captious 
assaults upon Christianity, but it is an assault upon all 
the bad philosophy which underlies modern unbelief, and 
a presentation of good philosophy, which is essential to 
any belief. It is to be regretted that such a book 
should not have been more noticed by students of Chris- 
tian Philosophy. 

Its critical part is consonant with Dr. Caird’s P£z- 
losophy of Religion, while its constructive part is far 
more comprehensive and condensed. Thus it demands 
most patient, close, and thoughtful attention. This 
may account for its inadequate notice by religious jour- 
nals. 

Christian teachers cannot ignore or despise Philoso- 
phy, or the rational explication of the truth which they 
possess and which possesses them, living and working in 
them. Christians must reason about their Faith. Their 
own constitution impels, and adversaries drive them 
thereto. The prejudice of some religious people against 
Philosophy is thoroughly suicidal. The practical dem- 
onstration of Christianity is the real Christian life of its 
adherents. But the theoretical demonstration of it is 
Philosophy, or Christian Knowledge, or the rational ex: 
plication of the Christian consciousness. There is such 
a thing as Catholic Philosophy developing through the 
ages of men’s thought, or interpretation of all their re- 
lations, as well as a Catholic Faith, the true object of 
Philosophy. As weare constituted, these two are essen- 
tially related as thinking and object of thought. It is 
the object of Dr. Morris’ Phzlosophy and Christianity 
to demonstrate the essential relation of the Catholic 
doctrines of Philosophy to the Catholic Faith. 

The Churchman, in its brief commendatory notice 
of this volume, very conveniently saved itself the trouble 
of telling anything as to its real worth, by characterising 
it as Hegelian. A word of explanation is therefore due 
the author. For, to call any one an Hegelian, without 
making vital distinctions, is to call one a bad name. It is 
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too hits hurled as a slur, when nil o either sectarian 
or ecclesiastical traditionalism. Sufficient odium is pro- 
fessedly attached to it to pay the duty demanded by the 
high ecclesiastical tariff, which seeks to prevent the free 
commerce of ideas. Now, Hegelianism is a thing of many 
distinctions, shades, and schools. The monstrosities of 
thought that hide themselves under this name are nu- 
merous. Some of Hegel’s own aberrations of thought 
are quite patent. Partisan discipleship of Hegel is a 
thing ofthe past. Of Dr. Morris’ relation to Hegel we 
may say: Nudllius addictus zurare in verba magistre. 
And yet it is also true that he recognises the substantial 
thought, or the method of Hegel, as the high-water mark 
of philosophic attainment. He recognises the progress- 
ive development of the philosophic interpretation of the 
world, to which Hegel has given an ‘ Epoch-making ” 
contribution. He recognises his achievement, without 
the partisan’s blindness to all the possible defects or in- 
completenesses of the achievement, or to the possible 
erroneous inferences which himself or his admirers have 
drawn from it. 

Hegel’s thought is inextricably entangled with the 
whole culture of the time. His method is that of the 
living interpretation of the world to-day, and is not more 
likely to be outgrown than that of Plato and Aristotle. 
But to call Dr. Morris a Hegelian, one must deduct the 
Pantheism, the determinism, the misty idealism, and the 
mythical view of historical Christianity, that are rightly 
or wrongly attributed to Hegel. This volume is utterly 
and radically free from the taint of all such truly philo- 
sophical and Christian heresies. The disclaimer against 
them is not in words only, but in the very thought of 
the book. A personal Gop, man’s freedom, responsi- 
bility, and personal immortality, a real world, an historic 
Christianity, these are the very warp and woof of the 
work. I have come to the conclusion that the best type of 
Hegelian, if one must call a philosopher by the name of 
some master, is a Scotch Hegelian. Ido not know Dr. 
Morris’ nationality, but he has the Scotchman’s abiding 
sense of Gop’s Sovereignty, man’s responsibility, a real 
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world both here and hereafter, that form the best cor- 
rective to the erring sides of Hegelianism.* 

Upon nothing does he so strenuously insist as that 
Christianity is not the product of a Ky process, but 
that it is the object of Philosophy, z.¢., its subject matter. 
Philosophy is neither the origin nor the fundamental 
stimulus of religion, but rather its scientific analysis, the 
inevitable sequent of its reception by rational beings. 
But the following extract from the last page of the book 
will suffice to show how free it is from Hegelian blem- 
ishes. 


As a matter of fact, Philosophy has received illumination from the 
Christian consciousness in regard to its three fundamental concep- 
tions of the absolute, of nature, and of man. And let it be remem- 
bered, that, when I say “ Philosophy,” I do not mean any mere jargon 
of words, nor any arbitrary collection of dogmatic opinions, but philo- 
sophic science, the science, in the strictest sense, of experience, and of 
experience taken in the deepest, most comprehensive, truest, and richest 
sense of the term. Under the influence of the Christian conscious- 
ness, then, Philosophy has come to a more definite and complete con- 
ception of the concrete, living unity of the absolute, as spirit. It has, 
secondly, been enabled to conceive and comprehend more distinctly 
the personal living relation of the Divine Locos to the world. It need 
hardly be said that, in proportion as this relation is distinctly con- 
ceived and its truth perceived, the possibility of a lapse into pure 
naturalism, or pure pantheism, is taken away. And, thirdly, Chris- 
tianity has contributed to Philosophy a fuller sense and demonstra- 
tion of the truth that man is made perfect man, not through mere 
“imitation” of Gop or “resemblance” to Him, but “in one’’ with 
Him, by an organic union which, so far from interfering with his free- 
dom, is the very condition of his true, #.¢., his spiritual, freedom, and of 
his true spiritual personality. 


The author gives an admirable analysis of the lect- 
ures, prefixed as a “ Table of Contents.” But, as that is 
but the condensation of very condensed thought, I may 


* Since writing the above, I have read an excellent article in the English Church 
Quarterly Review for January, on English Hegelianism and Its Religion. It is 
a critically appreciative notice of the works of the two Caird Brothers, of Glasgow 
University, and the late Prof. T. H. Green, of Oxford, and written by one who is 
not an Hegelian. The spirit and the exposition are most commendable. I give but 
one parag graph which bears on the slur in the title ‘‘ Hegelian,” ¢.¢.: ‘* But an im- 
pression may probably be felt that Hegelianism is unfavorable to a distinct belief in 
the Divine Personality. As regards the E nglish branch of the school, such an accu- 
sation would be wholly untrue, The very principle of the system is that the Divine 
Mind is in unity with the human, and that both are personal.” 
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give some helpful exposition of the method and results 
of the work. 

In the first lecture, it is pointed out that Religion can- 
not, even if it would, avoid the scrutiny of intelligence, 
which scrutinises all phenomena. Religion is thus first 
studied as a species of natural history, and the result is 
a science of religions. But intelligence goes on to ask 
what the dezmg and the worth of Religion are. Has ita 
foundation in reality, or is it an illusion arising from limi- 
tations of human faculties? The answer gives a Phi- 
losophy of Religion, which must be a science of knowing, 
against which Nescience, Religion, and Philosophy, have 
acommon cause. But, this overthrown by the philosophy 
of concrete experience, the question remains whether 
this philosophy confirms or invalidates the positive pre- 
suppositions of religion concerning Gop, man, and the 
world, which are also the objects of philosophic investi- 
gation. The plan of the work is to expose the philo- 
sophic theory of knowing and being, and then to state 
and compare the Christian presuppositions on the same 
subjects, with the view of showing that the Christian con- 
ceptions are not repugnant to the conceptions of Philos- 
ophy, but rather that they are the fulfilment and en- 
richment of the latter. 

The second lecture gives the philosophic theory of 
knowing, its critical side being directed against the whole 
English school of Empirical Philosophy from Locke 
to Spencer. The positive and constructive portion 
gives the true account of full concrete experience, pass- 
ing, by necessity, from man’s knowledge to Gop’s—the 
Absolute Thought, which is prior to, and back of, all 
human intelligence, the motto to the chapter being, 
"Apyn d€ 1 vénots. 

But how is this intelligence possible for man? How 
can we know? This is the great fundamental problem 
of Philosophy, connected, as it is, inseparably and organi- 
cally with the problem of Bezzg. What is it for a man 
or for anything to de? Whatis being? In reality the ob- 
ject of knowledge ? It is naught unless we can know, un- 
less we can experience its reality. Knowing is thus the 
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hey to ediag: But how is hnnbelhine possible ? How 
can we know? It seems a very simple question to ask, 
how do I snow? What is knowledge, and how do I 
come by it? What is its relation to the subject and 
object of knowledge? What part of knowledge is oy. 
plied by external objects?» What part does man supply ? 
What is the relation between the two factors and the re- 
sult called knowledge? Is it an unknown ¢éert2um quid, 
compounded of two other unknowns? We are familiar 
with the answer of English Empiricism, of which Hume’s 
absolute skepticism as to any knowledge is the logical 
result. The current Agnosticism is but this skepticism 
apotheosised. The subject, and object, and their synthe- 
sis are inherently unknowable. Isolated as they are in 
time and space, in no living relation, as the theory 
holds, nothing can bring them together in other than a 
merely mechanical relation, and, therefore, no synthetic 
judgments, @ przorz, are possible or valid. We are 
familiar, too, in a popular way, with Kant’s solution of 
the problem. That gives the reverse and isolated side 
of concrete experience, and thus, only reaching Agnosti- 
cism by a more intellectual route, mind and matter, Gop 
and nature, man, and all objects of possible knowledge, 
according to both the empirical and the transcendental 
solutions, are isolated, and can only be brought into a 
mechanical relation @ foute force. They are inherently, 
or as to their natures, unrelated. They form a loose 
aggregate, not an organic whole. Theist, deist, and 
skeptic alike, on either of these solutions, can give no 
rational science of knowledge, and so can apprehend no 
reality, no real being. 

But, in order to any knowing or known being, the 
subject and object must be in organic relation—must 
have something in common, and live together. Intelli- 
gence must be an energy in connection with energetic 
reality. The mind is not simply like a piece of blank 
paper upon which objects impress themselves, which is 
the favorite figure of sensationalists. The mind is active 
in receiving and unifying those impressions. Nor, on 
the other hand, are all objects of knowledge chaotic un- 
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intelligence, which the synthesising power of the mind 
forces into the strait-jacket of categories, to which these 
objects stand in an attitude of indifference or rebellion. 
The idealist’s solution, too, fails. Appeal must be taken 
to experience, to the full content of consciousness. But 
this experience is other and greater than either sensa- 
tionalist or idealist allows. Subject and object are both 
in consciousness in the act of knowing. They are not 
indifferent to each other. Their coming together is 
neither accidental nor arbitrary. The rather they are 
complemental and inseparable. Each implies, and is 
most intimately one with the other. The object be- 
comes object only as it becomes part of the subject, for 
all experience is that of self-consciousness. Again, the 
subject becomes subject only as it merges itself in its 
object, for all consciousness is also objective conscious- 
ness. Thus the fundamental relation of subject and 
object in the process of knowing is one that can only be 
called organic, or the relation of particular to particular 
through the organic identification of both in the univer- 
sal. It is a relation of life, of living subject and living 
object, in and through a Universal, w vhich (as Gop) gives 
life and light to all reality. Neither are they mere space- 
occupying atoms, nor are they merely sensible entities 
or non-entities, mechanically separated from each other. 
They actively unite in one, and yet keep themselves 
differentiated from each other. Knowing is thus a uni- 
fying process. The subject, to use a sensible analogy 
for a spiritual process, passes over and loses itself in its 
object, and, finding its larger self in the object, it passes 
back to its subjective starting-point. Only in this way 
can the subject be aware of, or know its object, or itself 
as its own object. In losing its life in the object, the 
subject finds its own fuller life; wherever it goes it is 
still ‘at home.” The more it goes out of itself, the 
fuller experience and wider wisdom it acquires. The 
undifferentiated subject would be a blank non-entity. 
Nothing intelligible is alien to the knowing subject. Its 
object, or its “other,” is always larger than itself. In 
every act of conscious intelligence, self-consciousness 
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finds itself reflected, or rather realised. It is an inter- 
communion of mind with reason, spirit with spirit. The 
knowing agent thus finds himself set in the midst of an 
intelligible world of which he is a part. The forms of 
his intelligence are the forms of the world’s existence. 
He is both the interpreter and the interpretation of 
nature. Hieroglyphics as strange as chaos have finally 
been deciphered, because they contained intelligence. 
Otherwise they would never have been more than the 
scratches of a lion upon the rocks. Man can only de- 
cipher a riddle that holds a meaning, contains thought. 
Intelligence subjective finds its larger self in intelligence 
objective, both being organically articulated as members 
of absolute intelligence. This last is not merely an in- 
ference from, but it is an implicit content of concrete 
experience. Reason, both subjective and objective, is 
personal. It is not only that of the individual man, but 
of man as a race. Nor is it only of sense-conditioned 
man. It exists independently of all knowing men. But, 
as it can exist only in self-conscious personality, it exists 
in Absolute Spirit. All concrete experience is the 
apprehension of objective consciousness by subjective 
consciousness. Both have their reality in organic syn- 
thesis. Thought within finds thought without. The 
microcosmic deity within finds its macrocosmic Deity 
without. Man geometrises and finds the diagrams writ 
large by another hand in nature. He finds Gop speak- 
ing to him, and Gop finds him intelligent to His in- 
telligent self-revelations. 

But man’s intelligence is not creative but rather recre- 
ative ; not an absolutely independent centre but the plane 
of acentral Sun. Absolute Intelligence existed before 
he began to have self-conscious intelligence, in which 
alone can his own live, and move, and have its being. 

The following is Dr. Morris’ recapitulation of this 
lecture on knowing: 


1, That knowledge is inexplicable on the sensational theory of subject 
and object, in knowledge, as only different, or only mechanically dis- 
tinct from each other; knowledge is, therefore, not a purely mechani- 
cal, sensible, or physical process, 
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2. That whe and object in spite of their numerical difference, 
must be organically one, and that they are indeed thus one in a spirit- 
ual process of self-consciousness which conditions, rather than is con- 
ditioned by, time, and space, and their relations. 

3. That finite self-consciousness involves and reveals its dependence 
on an absolute self-consciousness which, provisionally, we can only 
call, in agreement with philosophy and religion, the self-consciousness 
of an Absolute and Divine Spirit. 


This passage from a knowing agent to intelligent Ab- 
solute Being is inevitable. Knowing implies real being. 
The self-conscious intelligence of man implies the abso- 
lute intelligence—Gop. "Thus the problem of knowing 
lands us in, and is identical with the problem of being 
and only ideally distinguishable from it. The spirituality 
of Absolute Being—which is the pre-supposition of Re- 
ligion—is the attainment of Philosophy. Philosophy 
only comes to analyse, and redemonstrate, or point out 
this reality, livingly possessed by Religion. Such, too, 
is the ontology necessarily implied in physical science, 
though oftentimes repudiated by its votaries. In show- 
ing this the author, in a fine and convincing way, hurls 
back upon these empiricists the reproach of being 4é- 
stract. It is physical science as conceived by them, that 
is abstract, for it abstracts particular phenomena from 
the infinite and the absolute, by and in whose power 
and essence they have their being and their manifesta- 
tion. They abstract the phenomenal activity of dezng 
from the Absolute essence and content of reality. He 
insists upon using both the words Science and Expe- 
rience in the concrete sense of philosophical knowing. 
Each implies the infinite and absolute, of which concrete 
fulness they are shorn by empiricists. True knowledge 
is of the concrete universal. Empiricists separate, ab- 
stract the particular, which they deem the concrete, from 
its universal. As such, no particular is intelligible. “It 
is like the accidentally discovered member of an unknown 
organism, which cannot be truly known, until the idea of 
the whole organism is seen reflected in it, and is read in 
or from it.” And a sensible phenomenon is approxi- 
mately £xown and comprehended, only when its larger 
self is discovered in some large scientific law. 
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“The 'Pidlenee of t heoubidne, or philosophy, we have 
seen, gives us intelligence and dezmg in organic unity— 
each inclusive of its diverse other. 

Thus the xature of dezng is revealed in knowing; in 
one another's being mingled in the process of knowing; of 
no other than intelligent dezzg can intelligence receive any 
revelation. The Science of knowled ge negatives the pos- 
sibility of any unintelligible, and, therefore, unintelligent, 
being. Butall being or reality that intelligence cognises, 
enters into the form of self-knowledge or self-conscious- 
ness. But this, again, we have seen is a process, an 
energy in action. Hence, any mere dead brute matter 
is ruled out of possible existence. For the difference 
between the knowing subject and the known object is 
not absolute in kind. The relative difference is sub- 
sumed in the process of knowing, in which they become 
organically one, though not mechanically identical. 

We can indicate the point of view of this interpreta- 
tion of the universe no better than by saying that its key- 
word is organic unity, as opposed to merely arédztrary 
or mechanical relations of the great objects of knowledge 
—Gop, man, and the world, as set forth in empirical Phi- 
losophy, common logic, and Deistic theology. In place 
of the abstract principle of identity and contradiction, by 


“The paris in his hand he may hold and class, 
But the spiritual link is lost, alas!” 


there is given the principle of organzc untty, which, with- 
out losing the identity of the objects, also preserves them 
from the annihilation that would otherwise be effected 
by their differences. A full explication of this signifi- 
cant term is easily accessible in Principal John Caird’s 
Philosophy of Religion, and in Prof. Edward Caird’s 
little volume on Hegel, as well as in Prof. Morris’ volume 
on Kant. Shelley has delicately expressed the poetic 
side of this truth in his Love's Philosophy: 
The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet emotion ; 
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" Nothingi in the world is tain 
All things by a law Divine, 
In one another’s being mingle, 
Why not I with thine? 
See, the mountains kiss high heaven 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother ; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 
What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me ? 

But the Science of knowing rules out the subjective 
idealism and pantheism of an ‘absolute identity of all ob- 
jects, as well as their empirical separation by absolute 
differences. For this Science requires that subject and 
object be distinct. The physical universe is not all in 
the eye of the beholder, but is a real object of intelli- 
gence. Man is not identical with nature, nor Gop with 
man. But the reality that each possesses is that, which 
in spite of differences and distinctions is of the same kith 
and kin in all. The resolute maintenance of this is a 
distinguishing mark of what we may term English He- 
gelians. The personality of Gop and man, and the ob- 
jective reality of the world, are strenuously maintained 
by them all, as by Prof. Morris also. 

The relations of these principles to Theism are obvious, 
and are well indicated by Dr. Morris. Thought is prior 
to being with us. Being is priortothoughtin us. But, 
absolutely considered, there is unity of ¢hough¢ and beng. 
But it is not our own individual thought and being that 
are absolute. But the absolute object of our intelligence, 
the unity of being which our every act of knowing im- 
plies, is that of Absolute Spirit. The real pre-supposition 
of all knowledge, is not my own consciousness of my- 
self as an individual, but thought or self-consciousness 
which is beyond all individual selves, which is the unity 
of all thinkers and all objects of thought. That univer- 

sal Self-consciousness, which the conscious life My all 
finite minds implies and on which it is based, is Ab- 
solute Spirit—Gop. We know only in part, bet are 
known 22 foto by the absolute intelligence. What man 
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is by his self-conscious personality imperfectly, that Gop 
is infinitely, perfectly, independently. Man’s intelligence 
can thus extend in ever-widening circles over the uni- 
verse without ever missing its larger image. Wherever 
it goes it is still d¢ home. With increasing intelligence, 
he loses his sense of isolation, and ceases to feel a 
stranger anywhere in the world. Nothing true is foreign 
to him, but all reality is, as it were, bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. In all its discoveries, in Science, Art, 
and Religion, it discovers itself. So of all revelation—it 
is a revelation of intelligence to kindred intelligence for its 
enlargement. Thus too Gop, as Absolute Spirit, is every- 
where A/ home in the Universe, and the Deistic concep- 
tion, which has had so pernicious currency in Christian 
thought, is no longer tenable. Our FaTuer in Heaven 
is also our FATHER on earth, His footstool. Within the 
inmost closet of our heart He is as much on His throne 
as on fiery Sinai. 

Philosophy can indicate its claim to be concrete eafe- 
rience, taking true and complete and unprejudiced account 
of herself and her implications—a systematic analysis, or 
pointing out, of the real relations of self-consciousness. 

Dr. Morris goes on in the larger part of his book, to 
show that “true religion necessarily finds her own linea- 
ments prefigured, and the security of her own foundations 
demonstrated,” in true science. Again, “ That such is 
the relation of Christianity to the demonstrable results 
of philosophic inquiry—this is the main thesis of the 
present course of Lectures.” ‘I desire to point out how 
Christianity, as the most spiritual of all religions, is also, 
and for that reason, the most philosophical, and to show 
in particular, that Christianity, in its Scriptures, either 
directly contains, or else immediately and obviously pre- 
supposes, a theory of knowledge and of objects of knowl- 
edge—of the Absolute (or Gop), of finite world and of 





man—which is not only confirmed by the results of philo- 
sophic inquiry, but also has positively contributed in the 
most marked way, to the enrichment of philosophic 
science itself.” 

Revering Christianity as accordant with the highest 
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reason, ” also maintains the progressive illumination, 
unfolding, and strengthening of reason through the 
energy of Christianity—Jrsus Curist being the Incar- 
nate Locos, or REaAson of the Universe. 

It is impossible to represent, without reproducing with 
expository enlargement, the whole content of the chap- 
ters in which he shows the consonance of the Christian 
theory of knowing, the three great objects of knowl- 
edge, and their mutual relations and kinship with the in- 
sight and demonstration of true philosophy. I can give 
but a few points in the exceedingly close and interesting 
treatment of this practical part of the work. 

The Scriptures represent the Christian life as most 
intimately and indissolubly bound up with knowledge. 
To know Gop zs eternal life. This is real spiritual 
knowledge and differs from the merely individual and 
relative. 5S. Paul’s saying, ‘‘I know nothing by my- 
self,” and his declaration that “‘ we are not sufficient of 
ourselves to think anything as of ourselves,” are finely 
exegeted, to the discomfiture of both Christian Agnostics 
and anti-Christian Freethinkers. In Christianity, as in 
Philosophy, the Universal is the category of living 
reality. The individual subject must “ lose his life” in 
that of the Universal, in order to “ find it.” Christian 
knowledge is realised only through a participation in 
Gon’s truth through organic union “with the Locos. It 
is to be begun, continued. and ended, not in mechanical 
or a pantheistic process of evolution, but in Gop. Gop 
is ¢he author of all our true thinking, doing, being. It is 
only by His holy inspiration that we think those things 
that are good. Thus all true knowledge is of the nature 
of revelation. Thus, too, no revelation can be merely 
mechanical; the presentation of a foreign topic, pre- 
viously undreamed of and unlonged for. For all revela- 
tion is in form and kind self-revelation—the revelation 
of intelligence to intelligence. In all true knowledge, 
either philosophic or religious, one knows only one’s 
own larger self, and in all one’s findings finds that same 
larger se elf, Only as we know Gop, and are partakers of 
the Divine intelligence, is this larger self graciously be- 
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stowed upon us as the uneslliiin of true and eternal 
existence. The voice of Gop is the voice of man—that 
is of man according to his true nature and intent. The 
perfect man was the Gop-man, Jesus Curist. He is 
the perfect revelation of living truth. This revelation 
may not be completely apprehended by us, in all its de- 
tails, but, in its substance, it must be intelligible to us. 
Jesus must be our elder brother, as well as our unques- 
tioned master. Unrealised, the Eternal Son had yet 
even been “the light of the world.” Misunderstood, 
or even verbally denied, the Curis is yet to-day the 
light of all true knowledge. It is the revelation of in- 
telligence to intelligence. ‘Intelligence must find its 
own larger lineaments prefigured in every dogma.” For 
true and proper man, no truth is or can be essentially 
mysterious, nor could any revelation of such be either 
made or received by zx/e/ligence. Dr. Morris gladly 
bears witness to the pregnant significance of Dr. Mul- 
ford’s view of Revelation in his Repudlec of God, com- 
mending them for a studious perusal, to all possessing a 
thoughtful interest in the subject. Just here let me say 
a few words as to the author’s rationalism. His theory 
of true knowing and real being shouid prevent any hasty 
conclusion from his words toa vulgar rationalism, which 
he opposes as strenuously as any of us could wish. His 
whole philosophy is a protest against the individualism 
of so-called free thought. It is only as our individuality 
increases and dev elops into personality, by entering 
into the larger life in religion, society, and art, only as 
we become “organically one with these larger forms of 
intelligence, only as Deus nos personat, that we are able 
to think anything truly. But the same philosophy is no 
less a strenuous rebuttal of all sorts of Agnosticism, 
Scientific, Philosophical, and Religious. It is because 
our experience is a fragment of a living organic whole, 
that we may read in it the law and nature of the whole. 
Now, ‘1 know,” though only in part. When my union 
with the Divine Spirir becomes perfect, ‘“ then shall I 
know, even also as I am known.” It is, however, in the 
last lecture that the author discusses most explicitly the 
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relations of reason and religion. From it we quote the 
following, contra the oft-asserted essential and absolute 


>? 


‘impotence of human reason” [p. 263]: 


It seems to me to presuppose, contrary to the words of Scripture 
itself, as also to the voice of Philosophy, a complete and essential mechan- 
ical separation between human and Divine intelligence. The Bid/e 
ascribes human understanding to the “Spirit of the Lorp;” and 
‘human reason” in the mouth of the worthiest and best accredited 
spokesman before the advent of Curist (Aristotle) ascribed its own 
origin and energy to Gop. Reason claims no power of her own out 
of organic dependence on the Absolute Spirit. 


He distinguishes thus between the rationalism of ¢hzs 
reason and that of the individual wxderstanding : 


Reason is the faculty of insight, i.e., of essential, thoroughly, and 
completed objective or experimental intelligence ; understanding is the 
faculty, if I may so express myself, of oufsight, or of superficial, empir- 
ical, contingent information respecting external particulars, viewed in 
abstraction and separation from their essential and vital ground. To 
men of the eighteenth century “reason” meant “ understanding ;” and 
the self-styled ‘“‘ Age of Reason’’ was, accordingly, not the age of true, 
concrete, vital reason, which, in operation, is simply equivalent to 
experience, taking true and complete and unprejudiced account of 
herself, but rather the age of “reasons,” of argument or alleging of 
“reasons” pro and con, and of consequent “ doubt” respecting all that 
can be made a subject of argument as everything can. Let us not 
then, confound the “reason” of Thomas Paine with the reason of 
Aristotle or of philosophy. And, finally, let us not forget that, while 
any true revelation may be expected to transcend and confound the 
‘‘ reasonings’’ of an unvitalised ‘‘ understanding,’ the very condition of 
its reception is the existence of reason, as also the condition of its 
effectiveness is that by it reason finds itself truly illuminated. [p. 814. ] 


Connecting this quotation with its context already 
given, and with the following, we have a use of the 
reason maintained that commends itself as true and 
right. He maintains that it is only the Christian con- 
sciousness or the experience, that is the true experience 
of the “ perfect man,” ‘‘ Chrzstzan knowledge is completed 
knowledge.” 


Philosophy [p. 266] is nothing independently of experience ; it 
claims to do nothing but comprehend experience ; and if in Christianity 
human experience 1s filled up and rounded out to a greater degree of 
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perfection and completeness than in any of its non-Christian forms, 
Philosophy is ready and quick to perceive and acknowledge this and 
gratefully to draw from it the fuller lesson that it teaches. Philosophy 
needed the new and added light which Christianity brought. But the 
assertion must be repelled, if the meaning of it is that Christianity in- 
volves, in any sense, the miraculous supersedure of reason or its dis- 
grace. 


Against such (Christian) reason, the epithets of ra- 
tionalism and naturalism are only ignorantly and vainly 
hurled. Such views are as vitally supernatural and hy- 
perrational as any thoughtful Christian can maintain. 
They consist most kinly with a supernatural naturalism. 
The Divine element is asserted as the pre-supposition 
of all true experience. Gop is transcendent no less 
than immanent. The Deistic conception which has 
been so largely regnant in English apologetics set the 
natural and the supernatural over against each other as 
almost contradictory opposites. The canon of formal 
logic that “it is not non-A,” being applied, there re- 
sulted either a low naturalism or a merely mechanical 
supernaturalism of sheer brute power to interfere and 
direct as from without and above. But true experience 
denies that man and the world are naturally isolated 
from Gop, strangers and foreigners to Him in their 
essential being and activity. Against such conceptions 
the author's most trenchant criticisms are directed. 

We have called attention to his view of the relation 
of Reason to Christianity, preparatory to noting his 
discussion of the first phase of Biblical ontology, 2.e., 
the Absolute Being or the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Absolute Being is everywhere present for philosophy. 
This, too, is the Christian conception of Gop. The ab- 
solute is Spirit, is intelligent energy. This, too, is the 
Christian view. Again, the finite, or the finite known 
in its implications, reveals the true Infinite. The abso- 
lute is the knowable, correlative of the conditioned. All 
limitation is affirmation, only transiently negative. Man 
in knowing and affirming himself truly as a spiritual per- 
sonality, knows also and affirms his correlative, limiting 
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and yet fulfilling cocveniiue Goo. “‘Tawet is a common 
ground of the Adyos and the éy in all being, both finite 
and infinite, material, human, and Divine. The Christian 
conception illuminates and fulfils this conception—the 
person and work of Curist being a concrete and special 
manifestation of it. In the personality of the Tran- 
scendent man we have the true revelation of the nature 
of Gop—the highest philosophical and religious ontology. 
In Jesus s Curist all this is written in infinitely larger, more 
legible, and unmistakable characters. But this life and 
truth needed to be manifested in perfect man, in all its 
fulness, in order that it might be grasped by Philosophy 
in all its fulness and reality. 

Again, Absolute Being is exhibited in the Bible under 
the attributes of light (intelligence), life, and love—names 
for three ideally distinguishable, but really inseparable 
aspects or functions of Spirit. These three are not 
merely accidental modes, but essential and constitutive 
attributes of the Divine nature or of Absolute Being. 
Their interpretation and exemplification are fully found 
in the personality of Curist, who declared, “I and my 
FATHER are one.” This brings us to the Church’s doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. 

His exposition does not differ from the construction 
of this doctrine given by some of our professors of divin- 
ity (¢.g. the Rev. Dr. J. Steinfort Kedney of Seabury), 
a construction that makes the Trinity immanent and 
essential instead of ‘‘modal” or economic.” This doc- 
trine, he maintains, cannot be essentially mysterious. 
To be received, it must be of and for intelligenc e—must 
come into some of the affirming limitations or categories 
of intelligible experience. It is an attribute of the known 
Gop—a fuller revelation of His being to man. It is 
essential to Gop that He be triune. At the same time 
it is the Christian Faith that He made man in His own 
image. We may therefore expect man, not to repro- 
duce, but at least to zwage this Triuneness, to be ‘in the 
image of Gop,” but not to be Gop. 

On the other hand, the knowledge of Gon’s Triune- 
ness should help us to understand and explain the nature 
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of man thus made, though the image be broken. And 
Dr. Morris says: 


The Church was, in my judgment—and I believe that I express the 
true historic verdict of philosophic science in this matter—guided by a 
true instinct or a true inspiration, in making the doctrine of the Trinity 
the corner-stone in the Confession of her Faith, and is right in praying 
that she and her children may evermore be kept steadfast in this Faith. 
It is, or involves, to my mind, the very key to all true illumination for 
the intellect, as well as to all solid and saving comfort for the soul. 
But certainly it is not this,—on the contrary it is purely and justly “a 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence,” when it is preached only 
as a sort of mystic or magic formula, which all the faithful are to repeat, 
but into the meaning of which they are warned, as they value the stability 
of their faith, not to inquire too closely. [pp. 140, 141.| 


But Trinity does not mean threeness. It means three 
in one—a unity, the very condition of which is multiplic- 
ity. Again, it is a spiritual, not a sensible, category of 
being. Hence the attempt to find a purely sensible 
analagon for it fails and creates difficulties for the under- 
standing whose province is that of sensible categories— 
7.é., categories that obtain under conditions of time and 
space, w hich are only dependent functions of Absolute 
Spirit. Again, light, life, and love are each a triune pro- 
cess. While holding these as essential and constitutive 
attributes of Gop, the author Joes not set them forth 
as representing severally, the different persons in the 
Holy Trinity. Intelligence is a triune process. Its terms, 
as we have seen, are necessarily three—subject, object, 
and subject-object, or self-consciousness—but its nature 
is one. So as regards life and love. These are ideally 
distinguishable attributes of man’s nature. These pro- 
cesses constitute his being and personality. But this 
trinity in man is obviously only an image and relative, 
because subject to the law of time and of temporal de- 
velopment. With Gop, however, these limitations do 
not exist, for time and space are not entities but only 
dependent functions of Absolute Being. Hence the 
Divine Trinity is an eternally perfect and immanent pro- 
cess of activity of the Divine Being. It is the everlasting 
act, the ever-complete and perfectly actualised spiritual 
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unity of consciousness of the ever-blessed Three-in-one. 
Three is the perfect number, the number that is essen- 
tially necessary for the concrete unity of self-conscious 
Personality. ‘In short, then, it would appear that the 
Absolute Personality of a Gop concretely—z.e., really— 
one, must and can only be conceived as essential Tri- 
personality ” [p. 163]. 

In his lecture on ‘‘ The World” as another section of 
Biblical ontology, the author gives a “philosophy of 
nature,” that excludes both the merely mechanical, ma- 
terial evolution that so many empirical scientists proclaim, 
and also the theory of an arbitrary, casual creation, 
which has been current in deistic theology. The vaécon- 
ale of creation is found in the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the eternally active process of the Divine Per- 
sonality, and is rightly connected especially with the doc- 
trine respecting the nature of Curist. Thus creation, 
as a temporal process, is grounded in creation as an 
eternal act. The eternally-begotten Son is the Begetter 
of all temporal creation. ‘“ All things were made by 
Him.” Nature is not a product of ‘ world-dust,” but is 
a living, purposeful process, the total significance of 
which is summed up in the phrase, “ realisation or fulfil- 
ment of the Divine Word.” And only by Him, in or- 
ganic dependence on Him the potentialities of the 
groaning creation (7 xtiow, Romans viii. 22), are vealzsed, 
or, in Scriptural language, “redeemed ” or “ saved,’ 
the end of the purposeful process. The whole view is 
admirably worked out to the strenuous and necessary 
exclusion of pantheism, which he styles “that peculiar 
and just horror of the religious mind.” 

In his lecture on ‘“‘ Man” he shows the consonance of 
Philosophy with the Christian conception. We have 
only space, however, to note his view of ethics, or the 
science which points out and defines the essential nature 
and character of man as man. Christian Ethics, too, is 
the science of the perfect (or Christian) man, and is 
thus only another name for the science of the perfect 
life of the perfect man. He insists upon using the two 
terms “Christian” and “perfect” as synonymous. 
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Christian ethics, therefore, rather confirms, completes, 
and is confirmed by, than opposed to the best of non- 
Christian conceptions of this science. Its object is not 
so much to dehumanise as to rehumanise or realise per- 
fect or Christian manhood. 

Then follows a trenchant criticism of the demand for 
the ‘‘ secularisation of morals” by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
whom a disciple applauds for having “ humanised eth- 
ics.” He asserts that 


whatever may have been, or may still be the notion of Christian 
ethics conveyed by any class of professed Christian teachers, the con- 
ception of the nature of man and of the law of his perfect being, which 
is contained in the Christian Scriptures and is essential to the Christian 
Religion in its purity, is infinitely deeper, richer, and truer, and hence 
by so much more truly and genuinely “human” than any which has 
been reached by the so-called “modern method.” And this I venture 
to say in the name and with the authority of Philosophy, whose 
“method” knows no distinction of “ancient” (or antiquated) and 
‘¢ modern,” and whose ideal is simply that of the complete recognition 
and demonstration of the whole content of experience. In distinction 
from the ethics of Philosophy and Christianity, I venture to assert that 
the self-styled ‘ scientific ’’ ethics which thus laudably aims and claims 
to ‘“‘humanise ethics” abstracts in tendency, and to the greatest extent 
in reality, from all that is most essential and substantial about man. 


[pp. 215-216. | 


‘Christian experience,” in the genuine sense of this 
expression; is the experience of the perfect man. It is 
notable that Dr. Morris uses the term ‘‘ human nature” 
in the sense that Bishop Butler contends for in his ser- 
mons on human nature. 

Of the last lecture on ‘‘ The Comparative Philosophic 
Content of Christianity,” space will only permit me to 
say that it does not differ from the view | set forth in an 
article on ‘‘ The Method of Comparative Religion,” in 
the last number of the AMeriIcan CuurcH REVIEW, previ- 
ously to reading this volume. Religion is defined as 
organic unity with Gop. Christianity demanding and 
realising this perfectly is the absolute religion. All 
others have the comparative worth of pi artial, arrested 
attempts of man seeking to ‘‘come to himself,” feeling 
after the Loxp, Who ever seeks after men. I earnestly 
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trust that this very imperfect notice of this most note- 
worthy volume may lead earnest truth-seekers to study 
it for themselves. It will answer its purpose, if it serves 
as the sufficient “ verbum sapientibus.” 


3 MACBRIDE STERRETT. 


SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOOL. 





HUMAN IMMORTALITY NOT INNATE BUT 
CONDITIONAL. 


HE subject of Human Immortality is one of the great- 

est importance. It concerns that which must either 
glorify man’s whole being with the prospective splendor 
of an eternal day, or blacken it with the impending 
shadow of an endless night. If in that deathless state 
man is to be forever possessed of a perfect life as man, 
or of the still higher “life everlasting” of the glorified 
saint, then the very word zmmortality is a shout of 
triumph, not only over death and the grave—the natu- 
ral man’s fear, but also over all animal necessities and 
low desires—the earthliness which is the rational man’s 
hatred. Or if, on the other hand, after all the hopes and 
opportunities of this preparatory state man is to fail of 
the immortal goal, or worse, if, as according to the favor- 
ite religious theory, he is to reach it only to the end of 
attaining a deathless capacity for endless dying under 
inflicted pains and ever-accumulating horrors, then the 
word itself is but another name for hell. 

A subject of such infinite gravity needs to be ap- 
proached with the utmost seriousness, and should be 
handled with judicial candor and the most painstaking 
care. Here is certainly no proper place for forced in- 
terpretation, hasty inferences, sentimental appeals, or 
passionate rejoinders of the thinker. The solemn im- 
portance of the subject forbids the mind to be either life- 
less like the sea in a dead calm, or rudely disturbed and 
tumultuous like the ocean ina tempest. Deeply aroused 
it must be, but rather as the ocean under the pressure 
of a wind so powerful that it beats down the very bil- 
lows, and only by flashing shreds of spoon-drift allows 
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it to give sign of its deep ienernsl stir and excite- 
ment. 

Discuss the subject, however, as reverently as one 
may, the effort is beset with difficulties and dangers. It 
is, at the outset, not easy to reach an assured landing- 
place of proof in behalf of any immortality. Nature, on 
the one hand, supplies us with certain pleasing analogies 
in which poetry finds a voice supposed to be prophetic. 
But, on the other, she arrays against these other con- 
siderations that were long ago felt by the deeper think- 
ers to hang over its prospect, chill and dark like the 
fore-flung shadows of death and the grave. In the ap- 
prehension of reason science affords a higher line of evi 
dence which, for trained intellects, suffices for certainty. 
But to the great multitude who, through fear of death, 
are all their lifetime subject unto bondage, such proof, 
however strong, can bring no relief. Theological sci- 
ence, also, while striving to do more, is not less produc- 
tive of embarrassment. It has complicated the subject 
of immortality with other and often extreme doctrines, 
making each sustain and intensify the other. The re- 
sult is that the current Calvinistic doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment really dominates the whole line of argument. 
It determines the exposition of Scripture, controls the 
sense of English words, marks the conclusion to be 
reached, and so fixes the one position for the Orthodox. 
An independent examination of the nature and grounds 
of immortality is, then, attended both by the difficulty of 
satisfactorily disentangling the two doctrines, and the 
danger of compromising one’s own standing as an Or- 
thodox believer in Christianity. Still further, practical 
religion itself may be said to interpose a serious obsta- 
cle. From having been so interwoven with the current 
theology, the doctrine of man’s inherent and indestructi- 
ble immortality has come to be a necessary part of the 
faith of many earnest Christian people. Their religious 
character and life, in many respects most estimable, may 
be said to have been developed under the influence of 
that and other doctrines which have been, in their theo- 
logical system, grouped about it. Now, even though 
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that system is defective, it is to be doubted whether an 
attempt should be made at its correction, where there is 
danger of weakening a sincere faith or disturbing any 
practical good work. Here, however, unless one is to 
follow the beaten track—in which case what need of any 
discussion ?>—there is imposed on him the necessity of 
proceeding with his inquiries in the most guarded and 
temperate manner, a thing neither easily nor too often 
done. 

Keeping these cautionary facts in view, it is proposed 
here to inquire somewhat critically into the nature and 
grounds of human immortality. As is well known, two 
theories are before the Christian mind: 

I. According to the first, immortality is the inalienable 
possession of every human being, is inherent in the very 
nature of man, and is grounded on the assumed inde- 
structibility of spirit. 

II. According to the second and antagonist theory, 
human immortality is a Divine gift, originally grounded 
on the creative will of Gop, conditioned by obedience to 
the law of righteousness, and forfeited in the Fall; but 
under the new Dispensation reoffered and reconferred 
as a free gift, on the sole ground of the grace of Gop 
in CHRIST, conditioned on faith in Him and obedience to 
His will, and to be obtained by those who ‘seek for 
glory and immortality ” through Him. 

It will at once be seen that the chief strain of the in- 
quiry falls on the first theory, and that the crucial ques- 
tion is that of the inherence of immortality in man’s na- 
ture. If it be proven that it cannot be innate, it must be 
conditional. The discussion may, then, be confined 
within those limits. 

Accepting the question as thus stated, it appears that 
four classes of objections—logical, ethical, ontological, 
and Scriptural—may justly be urged against the theory 
of inherent or necessary immortality. 

I. Logtcal.—(a.) It is the common and endlessly re- 
iterated saying of the advocates of the theory that man 
is an immortal being. Yet, from time immemorial, the 
universal judgment of mankind has been that ‘“ Man is 
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mortal.” Taken in a plain, straightforward way, both 
statements cannot be true. But if either is true, on all 
grounds of sound reasoning, it must be the latter. The 
former is then illogical in that it is a contradiction. 

(6.) Another form of the assertion common with that 
class of thinkers—that the “ sou is immortal ’’—appears 
to avoid the difficulty. In reality, it only involves the 
case in still greater inconsistency. For note the fact 
that there is here implied a change in the use of terms 
which violates the law of correlatives. To affirm that 
the sou/ is immortal, in order to escape the force of the 
saying, ‘“‘Man is mortal,” is to say, that while man is 
mortal as to his body, he is immortal as to his soul. 
But as the word morta/ is descriptive of the body as sub- 
ject to death, and of man as having such a body, the 
term zmmortal ought, in all logical consistency, to be 
applied to the body and the bodily man as under the 
opposite condition. S. Paul so uses the terms in the 
passage “this mortal must put on immortality ”—that 
is to say, that which is not immortal must put on im- 
mortality. In other words, whichever it be, whether 
the body as body or man as man, which is mortal, it is 
that which is to put on the immortality. As for the rest, 
it goes without saying that it is illogical to predicate 
immortality of that which has yet to put it on. 

(c.) till further, the doctrine of man’s inherent im- 
mortality is generally argued on assumed Scriptural 
grounds. This would be eminently proper for the ad- 
vocate of conditional or gracious immortality. But it is 
illogical and self-destructive for the other. If man is 
immortal by nature, then is his immortality, like his re- 
sponsibility, a thing of Psychology rather than Revela- 
tion. The discrimination of its nature and grounds be- 
longs to rational science and not to revealed religion. 
As the use and d/essedness of immortality lie largely be- 
yond the present state, and thus transcend the insight 
of reason, we may appeal to Revelation for ¢hezr special 
unfolding. But not for proof of the immortality itself as 
inherent. That is to confess judgment against the in- 


herency. 
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(d.) Once more. As has already been suggested, it 
is common for those who hold to inherent immortality 
to argue it from the demands of eternal punishment as 
assumed to be what is theologically termed “ eternal 
death.” The line of thought is much like this. Ever- 
lasting life is a life in man as body, soul, and spirit, 
which is eternally supreme over all conditions of depri- 
vation, decay, anddeath. Eternal death, to be a proper 
retributive correlative of that, must be a similarly end- 
less subjection of man as body, soul, and spirit to those 
conditions. But if the death be literal rather than con- 
structive, this endless subjection to evils the opposite of 
the blessings of the everlasting life, becomes impossi- 
ble. Eternal Death must, then, it is assumed, be a con- 
structive spiritual death under the law of an endless 
literal life. Immortality in man must, then, be absolutely 
assured—that is, it must be inherent or essential. But 
to reason thus is grossly illogical. If immortality is in- 
herent in man’s nature it stands in his being, independ- 
ent of the condition of final rewards and punishments. 
They owe their possibility to z4. It can owe neither its 
existence nor inherency to ¢hem. 

II. £¢hical.—I pass now to the objections to innate 
immortality, which rest upon principles in morality. (@.) 
It is not consistent with Divine truth or virtue that Gop 
should discredit or violate His own necessary law of cause 
and effect. Everywhere He has made obedience to or- 
ganic law conducive to organic health and life. Every- 
where He has made disobedience to that law, not only 
injurious to health and life, but also capable of destroying 
both. By both His reiterated word in Holy Scripture 
and the thousandfold indications of nature has He striven 
to enforce this upon man as the law of sin and holiness. 
It is in the very nature of the latter as cause to produce 
indefinitely extended life, and of sin to produce its ulti- 
mate, if not its summary, extinction. Hence immortality 
is alien to sin, and germane to holiness. For Gop, then, 
to make life perpetual or endless in the perfected saint 
is not only in harmony with causal law, it is even its 
loftiest endorsement—its Divine consummation. But to 
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endow the utterly and incorrigibly disobedient with like 
indestructibility of being or life—that is, to make the 
reprobate sinner immortal, is to fly in the very face of 
this law; is to override it by a provision not only arbi- 
trary and a contradiction, but otherwise in conflict with 
perfect morality in the Divine Being. But no such ob- 
jection holds good against a conditional immortality. It 
is simply Divine consistency with Divine law, for Gop 
to condition man’s continuance in being according to the 
very causes, either righteous or sinful, conservative or 
ruinous, which bear upon it. 

(6.) It is not inconsistent with pure morality that Gon, 
if He is to create at all, should, as the highest order, 
make beings in his own rational and moral image. Such 
beings must, of course, be possessed of free-will; as 
finite, they must be fallible ; and as finite, fallible free 
agents they may mistake or mischoose their course, and 
may thus fall into sin. The highest created capacity 
must, outside of necessitated being, be subject to such a 
possibility. But if, notwithstanding this liability in man, 
Gop has furthermore endowed him with a xecessary im- 
mortality—that is to say, with indestructible being, the 
case is not so clear. To create any such erring and 
possibly sinful being, one who may make himself a blot 
and a blasphemy in the moral system, in any such fash- 
ion that he cannot be wxmade, does not appear to con- 
sist with either Divine wisdom or virtue. ‘This is to 
suppose that Gop not only made man capable of sin- 
ning, but also practically rendered Himself unable ever 
to put a complete stop to his sinning. An unconditional 
immortality amounts to a conditioned Deity, and for Gop 
to condition Himself to the end of perpetuating sin can- 
not be ethically consistent. 

(c.) Itis true, the theory ofa constructive eternal death, 
as a manifestation of Gon’s hatred of sin, is by many sup- 
posed to be a sufficient corrective of the ethical impro- 

riety just noticed. The pains of eternal damnation are 
louked upon as a perpetual protest on the part of Gop 
against sin as an evil in no part of His choosing, and 
as an utter and inexcusable blot, wrong, and outrage in 
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the Univers. But it may re questioned whether this 
theory does not, in the very secret of its securing such 
a punishment, represent Gop as marked by the un- 
righteousness of endowing man with an immortal or in- 
destructible life, not only to perpetuate man’s suffering 
under this species of punishment, but also to the practi- 
cal end of eternising sin itself. Nor does it avail much 
to plead that the inherent immortality was given only 
that the good might be perpetuated in holiness and hap- 
piness. That could have been perfectly secured, and 
without necessitating the other, by conditioning immor- 
tality upon man’s obedience to Divine law and continu- 
ance in holiness, or, in other words, upon his release 
from condemnation and restoration to holiness through 
CuRIsT. 

(d.) Again, if there was ever a time when there was 
no sin in the universe, then there has been a time when, 
as indeed our sacred records show, there was a Fall—a 
dread lapse of beings from their primal purity and per- 
fection; a clouding “of the creation glory of the Divine 
Handiwork; an ill-omened and shameful triumph of 
evil over good. Now, it would seem that under ese 
government of such a Being as Gop, there should a 
some time come a pure, holy, and triumphant caine 
tion of all things. Gop either has or has not power to 
bring back, to re-establish a reign of universal righteous- 
ness. If He has not, then we have only to reconstruct 
our whole idea of Gop. If He has, and yet practically puts 
that power out of His hands, then we have to reconstruct 
our ideas of ethical virtue in Gop. If, however, He has 
both the power and the liberty to do so, that restoration 
must come, and it must involve a return to a state in 
which there is absolutely no sin. The only alternative 
is to assume that the original state of things as perfect 
was the counterpart of the final state according to the 
current notions—that is, was a state in which sin existed, 
although under penal restraint. But this is not getting 
rid of sin. It is only reducing it again to penal subjec- 
tion. It may cover it with eternal obloquy, but it is not 
overwhelming and destroying it. But how can a holy 
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Gop Who hates sin content Himself with less than the 
absolute destruction of sin and all things sinful ? 

III. Metaphysical—tTo the doctrine of inherent im- 
mortality there are grave metaphysical or ontological ob- 
jections—that is, objections founded on the nature of being. 

(a.) In the first place, whatever has had a beginning, 
is not self-existent, and may, therefore, by the determi- 
nation of the same will which gave it a beginning, have 
also an ending. But man has had a beginning; is there- 
fore not self-existent; and, consequently, cannot have 
in his nature any necessary exemption from an ending. 
He is no more a being unending than unbeginning. In 
other words, he cannot be inherently immortal. 

(6.) Again, whatever is finite must be dependent ; for 
only the infinite can be unconditioned or absolute. But 
that which, as finite, is dependent for once, is depend- 
ent forever. If it was in the beginning dependent 
on something else for its being, it will always be de- 
pendent on it for the continuance of that being. Its 
existence, whether simply continued or actually perpetu- 
ated, is not, then, a thing of its own nature or inherent 
power, but ultimately and altogether the effect of some 
other being and potency. But man is confessedly thus 
finite and dependent. No second causes can obscure 
the fact that it is in Gop that he lives and moves 
and has his being. He cannot, then, be immortal by 
nature; but only by Divine favor and determination. 
That is, the same outgoing Divine will-force which cre- 
atively became his life and breath and being, must, in a 
perpetuated and most gracious ongoing, continue to 
bear up that being, or be its very ground and subsist- 
ence, in other words must forever condztion it. 

(c.) Finally, under this head, to be immortal by nat- 
ure man must be by nature incorruptible or immutable. 
But no such immutability can be where there is not self- 
existence. But observation, science, and Scripture alike 
show that no such incorruptibility or immutability be- 
longs toman. He himself acknowledges it. It is the 
confession of the ages. All history, all reflection, all 
poetry, all monumental art is full of it. 
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The substance of this argument is stated with con- 
ciseness and force in the following extract which came 
to my hands after this writing: 


_ The word IMMoRTALITY is a negative term, and means no death, 
and no possibility of death. INCORRUPTIBILITY means no decay, and 
no possibility of decay. ImmuTABILITY means no change, and no 
possibility of change. 

But a created being is not immutable, therefore is not incorruptible, 
and consequently is not immortal. For immortality, being a negative 
quality, is based on incorruptibility; and incorruptibility, being a 
negative quality, is based on immutability ; and immutability, being a 
negative quality, is based on sedf-existence. 

Therefore, as immortality is based on incorruptibility, and incor- 
ruptibility on immutability, and immutability on independent and self- 
existent being, no creature is or can be in himself immortal. The 
only possibility of immortality to man is by and in the impartation to 
him of the communicable life of Gop in essential union of Lire with 
the risen Son of Gop—even eternal, self-existent Lire ; immutable, 


incorruptible, immortal life. 


But aside from this as the present fact, Philosophy 
cannot but hold, that, as on these grounds inherent im- 
mortality is demonstrably not an attribute of man’s 
nature here; so also, for all of anything in his nature it 
cannot be such hereafter. Ax uzhilo nzhil fit is a sound 
dictum. But as it is not in the nature of nothing to 
evolve into something; of mutability to transform itself 
into the unchangeable; or of the wholly dependent to 
rise to the unconditioned in anything; so if man be not 
now immortal, he cannot become so, upon any natural or 
unconditional grounds, hereafter. If he ever possessed 
the quality, it was the original free gift of his Maker, 
and was conditioned, as in absolute morality it must 
have been, on his continued obedience to the law of 
righteousness. If he lost it and it is to be regained, 
in which case it cannot be inherent, it must be through 
the working of some a@é-extra agency graciously restor- 
ing it on the old conditions, but under new and Divine 
provisions for their unfailing fulfilment. 

IV. Scrzptural.—But the advocates of inherent or 
essential immortality will take exception to any such ap- 
peal to Philosophy. They will insist on the Scripture 
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argument as alone competent and conclusive. What the 
Holy Scriptures really teach on this point is doubtless 
of the first importance and should be reverently enter- 
tained and most thoroughly weighed. It is, however, 
not to be disguised that two difficulties have here to be 
met. Protestantism has pressed the claim for Scripture 
infallibility so far that it has been practically made to 
apply to the exegesis of proof-texts. Hence, it is par- 
ticularly the case, that in connection with any Scripture 
assumed to prove innate or essential immortality and 
eternal punishment, to depart from the popular exegesis 
is heterodoxy. On the other hand, the reaction against 
those extreme views touching the Bible as infallible, has 
been in some quarters so sweeping and violent that, un- 
less the thinker proceeds with the utmost caution, he 
will at once be proscribed as a rationalist and infidel. 

(a.) In proceeding it is to be noted that the resur- 
rection of the body is a necessary link between the pres- 
ent mortal life and the future life eternal. To the com- 
mon mind, that which under the law of the present life is 
mortal, must be brought back from death and corruption 
to organic life and consistence, in order that any im- 
mortality may be possible under the law of a future life. 
Hence, as addressed to the common mind, the Scripture 
view of a future and immortal life must be largely 
gathered from its teaching as to the resurrection. This 
is so especially true of the Old Testament Scriptures 
that the only proof-texts that can be assumed to bear 
on the subject of immortality refer directly to the res- 
urrection alone. 

(4.) It is also a significant fact that the resurrection 
proof-texts, commonly adduced from the Old Testament 
as in favor of essential or innate immortality, are few, 
vague, and generally subjects of much dispute. For 
example, Job xix. 25, on which large dependence has 
been placed, is, as it appears in our translation, opposed 
to the whole tenor of the book, and in direct contradic- 
tion to other strongly emphasised statements of the 
patriarch himself. [See iii. 11-16; vii. 9, 10; x. 18- 
xiv. 7-14.] It has always been the puzzle of translators ; 
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is, by exegetes of unquestioned learning, regarded as 
susceptible of a much more probable meaning quite dif- 
ferent in character, and was never appealed to by the 
later Jews, by Curist, or the Holy Apostles. 

As for the Psalms xlix. 20, and civ. 30, they have no 
necessary or natural reference to a resurrection. Their 
use in that connection is suggestive of a grievous un- 
soundness in the proof-text system. Isaiah xxvi. 19 is 
wholly typical and refers only to the restoration of Israel 
then captive in Babylon. Besides, if it had any bearing 
on the resurrection, verse fourteenth would show that 
it contemplated only a resurrection of the righteous ; or, 
as we might say, a resurrection under conditional im- 
mortality. The vision of the valley of dry bones (Ezekiel 
xxxvii.) has a like reference to a similar, if not the same, 
national restoration. And so far from this use of resur- 
rection imagery proving, as some assume, that the doc- 
trine was generally understood and accepted, it argues 
the very opposite. The figure indicated not so much 
the fact of the supposed restoration, as its seeming 
hopelessness, and its dependence for realisation on Al- 
mighty power. The force of the figure depended on the 
encredtbility of the figurative fact. Ofall these passages 
it must be said that it passes belief that a doctrine so 
vital, far-reaching, and stupendous in its character, in- 
volving—as under the popular theory it does—the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, should be set forth by any 
inspired writer in texts so scanty and so vague. To 
plead that this was because the doctrine was so gen- 
erally accepted, is to beg the question. No other so 
important doctrine, however fully received, as, for ex- 
ample, that of the sovereignty of JEHovAH, was thus 
treated. Moreover, as affording a tremendous sanction 
to the law of obedience so constantly set forth, the 
doctrine of innate immortality would, if so generally 
known, have been as constantly appealed to, as afford- 
ing a powerful incentive to righteousness. But this was 
not the fact, and the reason is plain. 

(c.) We come now to Daniel xii. 2, until which 
nothing clear and unequivocal on the subject is found in 
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the Old Suen Granting, 1 now, , that it does give 
clear indications of a resurrection and an endless future 
life, it must be borne in mind that the text is the utter- 
ance of the Angel, and part of his revelation to Daniel, 
and that its like is in no respect to be found in the ante- 
cedent Scriptures. This proves that the doctrine was 
not commonly known and accepted at the time. What 
need of an angelic revelation of the commonly known 
and believed? As a part also of the latest Messianic 
prophecy, it indicates the doctrine as belonging to the 
coming Christian revelation of the system of grace. It 
is an anticipation of the words of the Messiah Himself, 
“Tam the resurrection and the life;” in which, to the 
fact indicated by the angel, there is now added a revela- 
tion of the agent by whom it is to be brought to pass. 
From this it is plain why the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion and an immortal life hold no strong place in the Old 
Testament Scriptures ; and why, where they do appear, 
it is only as a late development, for which the Jewish 
mind was not prepared until it had been purified by the 
discipline of the Captivity. 

Now, it is impossible to avoid seeing that these facts 
touching the Old Testament treatment of the doctrine 
of the resurrection and a future life, do not accord with 
the notion of man’s inherent or essential immortality. 
So important an attribute, if thus innate, could not fail of 
a spontaneous recognition in the common consciousness 
of man from the beginning, and could by no possibility 
need to be revealed by either an angel Gabriel or a 
Divine Curist, no more, one might say, than the fact of 
man’s rationality would need it. But they do agree per- 
fectly with the idea of immortality as a special Divine 
gift, conditioned on obedience to the law of righteous- 
ness, a gift lost through sin in the Fall, and only to be 
regained through Curist, on the new and more gracious 
condition of a righteousness restored through faith in 
Him. 

V. In passing to the New Testament argument it 
may be remarked, that there are two classes of proof- 
texts—those of a direct and positive character, and those 
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which hewe only an peer bearing on the subject. 
The former will be noticed in detail. Of the latter class, 
it is simply remarked here that they are always adduced 
in behalf of the theory of essential or inherent immor- 
tality; and that their supposed force is due to a special 
theological interpretation given to certain words. Dif- 
ferent as the meanings thus attached to them are from 
the natural Hebrew use, and from the necessary under- 
standing of the candid common reader of Holy Scripture, 
one may be pardoned for not yieiding an implicit assent 
to the conclusions drawn from the texts as thus inter- 
preted. Theological thinking, according to the pre- 
determining lines “of human systems of doctrine, has be- 
come so predominant, that whole classes of words have 
altogether lost their normal and natural meaning, and 
have taken on themselves a sense wholly artificial and 
technical.* It is simply amazing how Protestant think- 
ers, who lay so much stress on “the simplicity of the 
Gospel,” overload it with theological subtleties. 

Keeping in mind, now, the facts, that in the time of 
Curist the doctrine of the resurrection and a future 
life under a general and undefined form had come to be 
commonly accepted by the Jews (the sect of the Saddu- 
cees being an exception), and that the doctrine of 
immortality is made in the New Testament to stand 
out more by itself, we proceed to the examination of its 
proof-texts. 

(a.) The New Testament expressly sets forth z#mor- 
taltty as a Divine attribute. ‘Now unto the King 
eternal, zzmorta/, invisible, the only wise Gop” [1 Tim. 
i. 17]. 

(4.) It expressly restricts it to the Divine Being. The 
King of kings and Lord of lords, who only hath zamor- 
tality” [1 Tim. vi. 16]. 

If anything is made plain and indisputable by both 


* The exclusive use of a purely theological lexicon in exegesis is not conducive to 
the best thinking or the soundest exegesis. One of the most acute and striking 
expositions I ever heard was given by a self-taught student of the Greek Testament, 
who declined the use of Robinson’s Greek Lexicon, urging that as the Holy Apostles 
used the Greek of their times in writing to Greek-speaking Christians, the meaning 
of their language ought to be best gained from the classic lexicon. 
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these passages and their context, it is that immortality, 
or deathless existence, is an inherent or essential attri- 
bute of Gop alone. 

(c.) It ascribes man’s very knowledge of immortality, 
or possible approach to it, as wholly due to Curist as 
the Saviour. ‘ Our Saviour, Jesus Curist, who hath 
abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality 
to light in the Gospel” [2 Tim. i. 10]. This is sus- 
tained by our Lorp’s own words, “ I am the Resurrection 
and the life” (S. John xi. 25). 

(d.) It expressly sets forth immortality as an integral 
part of eternal life, as being an express Divine gift be- 
stowed upon man through Curistin the Gospel. ‘The 
gift of Gop is eternal life, through Jesus Curist our 
Lorp” [Rom. vi. 23.] Proof-texts of this kind are 
too numerous to permit full citation. 

(e.) The New Testament represents immortality as 
a thing to be sought and acquired under condition of 
righteous obedience. ‘‘To them who by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing seek for glory, and honor, and 
emmortality, eternal life” [Rom. ii. 7]. This passage 
clearly shows what was assumed under the previous 
head, that immortality, like glory and honor (and peace, 
verse 10th), is an integral part of eternal life, and is 
given as that is given. Here, again, the proof-texts in- 
dicative of this conditioning of immortality, under the 
head of eternal or everlasting life are too numerous to 
be cited. 

(f.) The Holy Scriptures generally make everything 
necessary to man’s welfare conditional. Under the Old 
Covenant all Divine favor, prosperity, blessing, and 
perpetuated continuance in the same, was conditioned on 
obedience. Under the New Covenant, notwithstanding 
it is a Covenant of Grace, the law is unchanged, though 
the conditions are different. The latter may be more 
tavorable, and Divine Power may be graciously com- 
bined with the human effort to secure their fulfilment, 
but everything is, nevertheless, conditional. The sin- 
ner’s favorable reception is conditioned on his coming 
to Curist; forgiveness depends on true repentance ; 
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incorporation in the Church as the Rody of Cuter is 
conditioned on Baptism; preservation from temptation 
is secured only through watchfulness and prayer; sanc- 
tification is conditioned on faithful co- -operation with the 
Hoty Spirit; to share with certainty in the “first res- 
urrection”’ requires the believer to have received the 
Body and Blood of Curist in the Holy Eucharist [S. 
John vi. 54], and the crown of life itself is promised 
only on condition of fidelity even unto death [Rev. ii 
10]. Nothing which pertains to everlasting life fails of 
being conditioned either in its bestowment, its continu- 
ance, or its real efficiency. There is not a loop-hole of 
escape from the principle. There can be none. To be 
conditioned is the law of the creature. How, then, can 
his immortality be unconditioned ? 

It does not appear necessary to pursue the argument 
from Holy Scripture further. The positive character of 
the passages cited as against inherent immortality, and 
the perfect agreement between their conclusions and the 
philosophical’ argument previously developed, are cer- 
tainly sufficient to give the higher probability of truth to 
the contrary doctrine. No ground is taken here that 
the doctrine of conditional immortality should be held or 
advanced as de fido. Still, in view of the strength of 
the argument in its favor, it would appear that no sin- 
cere and sober-minded Christian should be considered 
heterodox for believing it. Certainly he should not be 
subjected to isolation or proscription, unless he be ex- 
ceedingly indiscreet or sweeping in his public use of it. , 

Nor is the fact overlooked here that questions adverse 
to conditional immortality may honestly be raised, which 
are not always easily to be solved. Still it may be an- 
swered in a general way, that, as human immortality in- 
volves mysteries of the Divine system, it is not possible 
that it should not be attended with some difficulties. 
And this in part because they are not revealed in their 
details, and because otherwise they cannot be compre- 
hended by man. The theory of innate immortality itself 
is not without its perplexing feature. These are even 
more inscrutable than those which mark the antagonist 
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doctrine. Innate immortality only deepens and darkens 
the mystery of human destiny. The horizon of man’s 
future, which before lay dim and undefined, is by it 
girt— 


“ With ragged ruins of thunder brooding low.” 


What is worse, beyond these awful signs of tempest it 
gives no tokens of coming clear and peaceful skies ; but 
only when once it shall have burst upon the doomed 
race an endless and unmitigated fiery storm. 

Oxnyections.—But for all the inutility of dwelling on 
objections, there are minds for whom, like Banquo’s 
ghost, they will not down. For their sake questions of 
doubt must sometimes be answered, even though it be 
impossible to lay the ghost of doubt himself. 

First, then, it is objected, that the doctrine of condi- 
tional immortality involves the overthrow of the notion 
of a constructive eternal death, and thus removes from 
the sinner’s mind, the deterrent influence of its terrors. 
“What,” says the objector, “will the drunkard, the 
voluptuary, and the whoremonger care for simple de- 
struction as the final doom of the sinner? 

In reply, we say, to what extent do they now care 
for what is called eternal death? How often does 
the fear of it deter them from sin and lead them to holi- 
ness? To what, so far as true virtue is concerned, will 
such a change of conduct amount, produced as it is by 
the simple fear of the threatened punishment? How 
long do such offenders retain feeling enough to be 
affected by the fear of the punishment ? [Eph. i iv. 19.] 
Besides all this, if this fear of eternal death is necessary 
to deter men from sin, why is the knowledge of the 
popular doctrine of innate immortality and everlasting 
punishment bestowed only on a fraction of the race? 
Are milder restraints sufficient for heathen transgressors, 
or does Gop care less for either their sins or their salva- 
tion? The fact is, the objections to the objection itself 
are numerous and insuperable. It is not only practi- 
cally untenable, it is also logically fallacious ; it assumes 
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a result, and then argues from it in behalf of the desired 
cause. 

Secondly. It is objected that the doctrine of condi- 
tional immortality precludes a resurrection of the wicked, 
and thus conflicts with the doctrine of a general judgment. 
In other words, if immortality is conditioned on obedi- 
ence to the law of Curist, then there is no resurrection 
of the disobedient; and if no resurrection, then no ap- 
pearance at the general judgment, to be judged accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body. 

It may be urged in reply (a) that while a resurrec- 
tion necessarily accompanies immortality in man, it 
does not necessitate immortality. Hence the want of 
that immortality by no means precludes a resurrection 
per se. It only compels it, if it be, to be merely a 
‘resurrection of condemnation” [S. John v. 29]. As 
distinguished from the “resurrection of life,” which at- 
tends conditional immortality, this other resurrection, 
elsewhere treated as a second resurrection (Rev. xx. 

5 and 6), is simply a judicial expedient ; a resurrection for 
the purposes of evidencing Divine justice through a 
general judgment. That such a resurrection is at least 
possible, no one should deny who believes in the first 
Resurrection. The power which produces the greater 
is all sufficient for the production of the less. Nor is 
such a resurrection unreasonable. No wrong is done 
to the guilty person by bringing him temporarily out of 
his dungeon for the purposes of open trial and just judg- 
ment, even though he be speedily remanded to it, only 
to pass thence to the scaffold. So the sinner can have 
no just ground of complaint if he be, by such a resur- 
rection, temporarily, for the purpose of the Grand As- 
size of the Universe, released from the power of death 
and the grave; even though, under the sentence of law, 
he shall be thence remanded to absolute destruction. 
Dark as would be such a doom, it bears no comparison 
with the other, the equally enforced resurrection of one 
necessarily immortal, to the endless terrors and tor- 
ments of ‘eternal death.” Still further (6) such a 
resurrection is not soimprobable. The Holy Scriptures 
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do not only indicate two resurrections, but insist upon 
a marked difference between the two (Rev. xx. 6). 
This necessary difference is most naturally provided for 
by the terms or accidents of conditional immortality. 
To assume that it is due to a speculative differentiation of 
a resurrection of ‘everlasting life,” from a resurrection 
to ‘‘eternal death” under the conditions of an innate im- 
mortality, is simply to beg the question. But this is 
only to be taken as an answer to the objection, not at 
all as settling a point to be accepted as de fide. 

Thirdly. The objection, however, which is more 
commonly and urgently pressed, is, that a conditional 
immortality necessitates a change in the nature and — 
measure of the sinner’s punishment. In other words, i 
is objected that by giving ground for a literal read 
tion of the wicked, it makes a just, adequate, and effect- 
ive punishment of sin hereafter, impossible. 

(a.) To this, first, it has to be replied in a general 
way, that, as has already been suggested, this is “simply 
the common error of making the common theory of 
‘Eternal Death” determine the nature of immortality. 
But it does not appear that this is the proper order for 
determining either. It reverses the logical relations of 
the antecedent and subsequent. It makes the sinner’s 
endowment as to being depend on its capacitating him 
to endure a certain extreme form of eternal punishment. 
To say nothing of the doubtful morality of such an exer- 
cise of creative power, this does not approve itself to 
the reflecting mind as being a Divinely consistent order 
of things in the penal system of the universe. 

(4.) More particularly, however, it may be urged, that 
the objection is open to counter-objections more weighty 
than itself. It involves, and in fact rests wholly upon, 
mere assumptions. It assumes, for example, that con- 
ditional immortality involves an instantaneous and indis- 
criminate destruction of the wicked, and thus precludes 
the possibility of just gradations in their punishment. 
And yet there is nothing in the righteous conditioning 
of immortality which necessitates any restriction of the 
General Judgment in time to the brief period assumed 
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in the popular notion. The Judgment Day in Holy 
Scripture is no more defined as to time than a day in 
the creation or in prophecy. Gop has no more occasion 
for haste at the end than at the beginning. What to 
man seems the slow and the gradual, has always been 
His method. Hence it is to be doubted whether the 
General Judgment is any such summary and expeditious 
general gaol delivery as many fancy. There is nothing 
to show that it may not be deliberately extended over 
such reaches of time as will afford opportunity enough 
for large differences in the suffering experienced by the 
lost, differences and degrees large enough to satisfy the 
severest theological craving for pain and penalty. As, 
moreover, a court endow ed with plenary power may fix 
its own time for the infliction of the penalty, as well as 
determine somewhat of its measure, there appears no 
reason why the Infinite Judge may not in the case of the 
more flagitious offenders—the filthy, the false, the cruel, 
the profane, and the apostate—ordain such delay in the 
execution of the final sentence, with such intermediate 
discipline, as will amply discriminate between those 
worthy of many and of few stripes [S. Luke xii. 47, 
48.] This is not to argue that such will be the Divine 
method ; but it is to affirm that, so long as there is noth- 
ing to show to the contrary, the assumption of the ob- 
jector is not only unwarranted, but also involves a hu- 
man limitation of the Divine prerogative. 

(c.) Still further, the objection involves the assump- 
tion that under the law of a conditional immortality 
such will be the changed character of the final punish- 
ment of the lost, that its moral effect on them and on 
the universe will be destroyed; that it will be regarded 
by the former as a relief rather than a punishment; and 
that it will cease to act on the latter as an eternal warn- 
ing and preservative against sin. This objection is in 
good part answered under the preceding head. In 
addition, however, it may be urged, that it is a pure 
assumption that to the finally condemned the appalling 
difference between the righteous and the wicked will 
not be perfectly apparent; that the solemnity of the 
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judgment and the hopeless irreversibility of its dread 
decree will not be fully realised; and that, even aside 
from the possibly intervening pains of special discipline, 
taken in full view of the lost glory and blessedness of 
Heaven, the utter destruction of the wicked, in any form, 
will not be agonisingly felt by them to be a punishment 
most condign and overwhelming. It ought not to be 
forgotten by the objector that man’s present stupidity 
and blindness with regard to eternal things are not pre- 
sumably to continue beyond the grave. As for the 
assumed necessity to the preservation of holiness in 
heaven, of an endless and inconceivably awful exhibition 
of the penal consequences of sin, under the form of what 
is called eternal death, it belies and blackens the in- 
telligence, the loyalty, and the holiness of the glorified 
saint. It assumes that the painful lessons of the earthly 
life will be childishly forgotten; that the archives of 
Heaven and the instructions of angels will give us new 
insight into the evil nature and the awful work of sin; 
that heavenly loyalty can be preserved by Divine grace, 
only as supplemented by endless fear; and that the holli- 
ness of the redeemed is only to be perfected and secured 
forever by the vivid and appalling sight of the unending 
sin and misery of the lost. ‘Thus do human schemes of 
theology try our faith more than do the mysteries of 
Gop in Holy Scripture. But the objection defeats itself 
by its own assumptions, in this last instance, so utterly 
wide of the mark. The grace which saved from sin is 
the power which forever keeps from sin. The golden 
bond of perpetuated peace and harmony in Heaven is 
love. The inspiration and life of the perennial holiness 
of Heaven is the contemplation of the Holy One. Not 
hell, but //eaven, is the preservative of holiness in 
Heaven. 

But it is unnecessary, if indeed it be not wholly idle, 
to dwell further on objections. Though they prove lit- 
tle by themselves, there is nothing beyond the reach of 
their presumption. The profoundest truths are often 
the worst beset by them. Any question touching, as 
does the present one, the unsounded depths of the Great 
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Hereafter, could not be expected to escape their attacks. 
But it would seem hardly consistent for man, who at the 
last, has amid the shadows of death, to descend into 
those awful depths, to press such objections into the 
support of a doctrine which only adds to the perplexities 
which surround human immortality and to the terrors 
which are assumed to follow it. Why not rather be 
content with the method of the Gospel? To the Gos- 
pel immortality has its value, not because of its supposed 
necessity to vindictive justice, but because of its heavenly 
association with redeeming grace. Its favorite themes 
are salvation from sin, the triumphs of the redeemed 
over death and the grave, and the glory and blessedness 
of the immortal or endless life. Why not stop with the 
Creed at its exultant profession of a faith in the “ Life 
Everlasting,” and instead of searching for fathomless 
abysses of endless night and storm and wrath and 
ghostly wreck, content ourselves with looking away with 
eager longing and awaiting hope to those 


** Mountains where immortal morn prevails "— 


mountains whose vast uplift is but the strength of the 
Almighty, and whose brightness is but the rosy flush of 
man’s recreated and eternal youth, the gift of Gon, 


through Jesus Curist our Lorp? 
FREDERICK S. JEWELL. 








THE REFORMATION, MONASTICISM, 
AND VOWS. 


HE State has felt the necessity ot protecting the 
accused against the tyranny of prejudice by grant- 
ing in certain cases in her courts a change of venue. 

When the presumption of guilt is very strong, and the 
passions of the people are intensely excited, it is scarcely 
to be expected that an impartial judgment can be reached. 
Wisely therefore, and justly, under such circumstances, 
provision is made for removing the trial from the heated 
locality to another, where men can calmly weigh the evi- 
dence and without fear or favor render a fair decision. 

Unhappily this is not the case, nor in the nature of 
things can be in crises of national and ecclesiastical 
history. 

The trial as regards the original actors must take 
place on the spot, and without delay, and the judgment 
is pronounced at once. An appeal, it is true, goes to 
posterity, but it cannot save the victims of the hour. 
Their principles and motives and honor may be vindi- 
cated in time to come, but the reversal of judgment can- 
not redress their wrongs. They perish under the cruel 
hand of the tyrant, or by the madness of the people. _ If 
ever there was such a condition of things in human 
affairs, when passion prevailed over reason, and truth and 
falsehood were confused, and good and bad men were 
in popular estimation exchanged, the one for the other, 
it was in the sixteenth century, when Western Europe 
broke away from the restraints which had held the na- 
tions bound in mind and conscience for centuries. The 
rebound which took place was not the joyous and in- 
nocent exhibition of freedom, which the animal presents, 
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when released from the stall and the stable, but the reck- 
less license which the oppressed captives show, when 
they rise in their might and overpower their keepers, 
and burst open their prison doors. Two sets of forces 
were in operation gradually preparing for this outbreak, 
unless relief were afforded. There were forces from 
within the body politic, which were growing in strength, 
and which were making themselves seen and felt as 
they seethed and hissed, seeking vent; there were 
forces from without, which combined to keep up the 
repression, if not with increased pressure, since that were 
scarcely possible, still with all their might. At length 
the crisis came, when the internal fires burst through 
the ribs of the mountain which held them in, and all was 
wild confusion. Protest after protest had fallen unheeded 
on the ears of the Papacy; instead of the correction and 
amendment which were demanded there came increased 
corruption and worse scandals. When the skies were 
from time to time bright with promise that reform was 
at hand, the clouds quickly gathered again and the gloom 
became deeper than it was before. At length patience 
was exhausted, and, when the occasion was given, the 
pent-up passions of the nations burst forth with irre- 
pressible violence. These considerations account for much 
which took place in the sixteenth century, and has since 
taken place, and still exists as an influence in giving 
direction to popular opinion, and shaping the judgment 
of those from whom we would expect better things than 
bigotry and prejudice and narrowness. Still we must 
bear with this and be patient. Truth is mighty and 
will ultimately prevail. The history of the Reformation 
Period is yet to be written. What is now called his- 
tory is largely fiction; the standard authorities, it is not 
too much to say, have been imposed upon, or deceived 
themselves, and have given us often fancies for facts, 
and have made persons and events appear as they would 
have them, not as they really were. The misrepresenta- 
tions, not, of course, always intentional, of these standard 
writers have been distilled into the pages of inferior 
authors and school-books and popular literature, until 
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the minds of the people have become saturated with 
error and misconception and prejudice in regard to the 
Middle Ages and the events of the sixteenth century. 

A similar condition of things followed our American 
Revolution. In the earlier decades of our national his- 
tory it was next to impossible to obtain an impartial 
record of those times. The cry, “ This is a great and 
glorious country, and we are a great people,” prevailed 
over every other voice, and mutual panegyric and ad- 
miration alone were read in our newspapers and popular 
histories, and were heard from our platforms and lecture 
halls. We may be exceptional in our experience, but 
we do not think that we are, when we recall such recol- 
lections of our youth as these. We were taught—that 
is in the books we learned at school and read at home— 
the conversation to which we habitually listened, the in- 
fluences which fell upon us from the society in which we 
lived and moved, these taught us that in the struggle 
for independence with the mother country in 1776, our 
country was altogether right, and England was altogether 
wrong; that nothing could with justice be said for the 
King, and nothing against the colonies. Moreover, our 
feeling was, when a boy, that our ancestors in that happy 
generation were all models of virtue and excellence, with 
one sad and conspicuous exception in the person of 
Benedict Arnold; while on the other hand the Britons, 
and worse than they, the Tories, were tyrants and abet- 
tors of tyranny and outrage and cruelty. Our educa- 
tion—not designedly, of course, it was the natural out- 
come of our political and social history—was one-sided 
in this respect. The same line of remark will apply to 
the subject under discussion, the religious revolution of 
the sixteenth century, and, had we been questioned when 
at college touching that period, we would, taking our 
impressions from our school-books, and later on from 
Mosheim and D’Aubigné and Hume, have represented 
the Western Patriarchate as totally corrupt, the Middle 
Ages as absolutely dark, and the reformers as uniformly 
pure, good men, and their cause without limitation the 
cause of righteousness and truth. In earlier days than 
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hone we are 2 welling of we wall remember the dread 
which we secretly felt but did not confess, when we were 
taken by the hand into a Romish church, on some grand 
occasion, lest we should be seized and shut up in a dun- 
geon, or condemned to the tortures of the Inquisition. 
We mention these facts in our own experience, because 
we are persuaded that they echo the recollections of 
many, and because they help to explain the condition of 
the popular mind in regard to the religious movement 
of the sixteenth century. The people are not to blame 
for this misconception and prejudice. They cannot, if 
they would, have access to correct and authentic infor- 
mation touching these times. Scarcely more than twenty 
years have elapsed since an approach to a fair treatment 
of the Reformation in England has been made by writers 
who have had access to the public archives and publica- 
tions of private societies. Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
Hume, Fuller, Soames, and kindred writers and their 
statements, dribbling down into our school histories, 
have formed the opinions of thousands from childhood ; 
and these opinions, thus early gained, have grown and 
strengthened with advancing years until they have be- 
come the passionate convictions of their manhood, and 
they are, all unconscious to themselves that it is so, 

fierce partisans, full of misconception and prejudice, and 
deaf to the voice of reason and the appeal for justice. 

The time will come, it is not yet, and may not be for 
many a long day, when this tyranny of ignorance and 
prejudice will pass away, and then our posterity will read 
with wonder the records of a period about which we re- 
fused or were reluctant to be correctly informed. The 
publications of the Camden Society and of the State 
Paper and Record Offices, the preparation of such works 
as Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, Stubbs’ edition 
of Aosheim, Maitland’s Dark Ages and Reformation, 

Blunt’s Refor mation, and Dixon's £cclesiastical History 

of England give promise of better things in store for us 
in the future. As we write, we can imagine the surprise, 
perhaps the indignation, of some who will read these 
remarks and blame us for even suggesting that any re- 
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view is necessary as regards the judgment which has 
already been pronounced upon the acts of persons of 
the sixteenth century. Well, all we can say in reply is, 
that we are content to abide our time, and meanwhile 
be patient under the severe criticism which is heaped 
upon us, praying Gop to bless those that curse, and 
open their eyes to see the truth. 

One of the disastrous effects of the violence which 
accompanied the Reformation, and, be it observed, this 
violence was the direct result of the long-continued 
usurpations and tyranny of the Papacy, was to wish to 
sweep all that was old away and substitute something 
entirely new in its place. Whatever existed was Popish, 
and must be abolished. Men did not stop long to in- 
quire whether an institution, a dogma, an opinion, a 
practice was good and right, it was enough to know 
that it belonged to the old régzme, and the cry was, 
‘ Down with it,” and ‘ Away with it;” destruction, rev- 
olution were wholesale. Some limitation was put upon. 
this tendency in England by its insular position, and 
extreme removal from Italy, as the U/¢ima Thule then 
in the West of the Patriarchate of Rome. Her heavy 
hand had been burdensome, but it had not been so cru- 
elly felt by the English as on the Continent, and conse- 
quently the reaction was not so severe and sweeping in 
its effects. By the mercy of Gop the spinal cord of 
the Body of Curist was not severed in England. The 
sacred ministry in its organic relation to the Divine Heap 
was not cut asunder, and the vital functions of the Church 
were not essentially disturbed. While this was the case 
as regards fundamental principles, the shock of the great 
upheaval was felt throughout the kingdom, and the de- 
structive, iconoclastic spirit, which was in the air, infected 
her people and led to the rejection and loss of much, 
which all sober-minded persons have since depiored. 
We may esteem it our great misfortune that during the 
critical period of the Reformation the throne of E ngland 
was occupied by a capricious, tyrannical sensualist, whose 
natural abilities were such as to render his unprincipled 
vicious character more potent for evil. His will was 
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law, and his pleasure the rule of action for those about 
him. None but sycophants and unprincipled men could 
long maintain themselves in his favor. He was sur- 
rounded largely by such persons during his later years, 
and these are the years during which the Reformation 
passed through its earlier stages in England. It is very 
difficult to conceive a more hideous and repulsive char- 
acter than that of Henry VIII. The worst Roman em- 
perors were heathens ; they are black figures on a dark 
ground. Henry VIII. is a black figure on a compara- 
tively light ground. He was born ina Christian land, 
and reared and educated amid religious influences, nay 
more, as originally the second son, he was designed for 
the Priesthood, and hence his training until his brother's 
death was theological, and this original purpose influ- 
enced him, while a boy and youth, to continue the study 
of the Fathers and Schoolmen long after the occasion 
for such pursuits had passed away. Indeed, down to 
his latest years and death we find him addicted to re- 
ligious disputation. This was the man and such were 
his surroundings at the time England broke away from 
the thraldom of Rome. If ever there was a case, when 
the wrath of man was made to praise Gop, it was, when 
the vices and self-will of Henry VIII. were overruled to 
sever the ecclesiastical connection of the National Church 
of England with the Patriarchate of Rome. His vices 
were the occasion, his self-will the instrument by which 
the release was accomplished. The most unworthy 
agents are often employed in the course of Divine Provi- 
dence to effect the most beneficent results. Bent upon 
carrying out their own selfish ends, they are, all uncon- 
scious to themselves, in the drift of a mightier current, 
and are the while promoting objects they little dream of, 
and, indeed, were they aware of the effect of what they 
are doing, would often oppose with all their might. In this 
sense Henry VIII. is associated with the Reformation in 
England, and hence it may be seen how absurd is the 
charge that the English Church had its origin from 
Henry VIII. The English is an Apostolic or sub- 
Apostolic Church; it was brought with the rest of the 
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West into ecclesiastical connection with the Patriarch of 
Rome, and submitted in part, never unreservedly, to his 
domination. In the sixteenth century, aided by the 
imperious self-will of her sovereign, which would brook 
no contradiction, when his bad passions were aroused, 
she withdrew from canonical and legal association with 
Rome (the connection was never organic), on the prin- 
ciple, distinctly and emphatically affirmed by both her 
convocations, ‘‘that the Bishop of Rome hath zot dy 
Divine right any more jurisdiction within the Realm of 
England than any other foreign Bishop,” and she pro- 
ceeded in succession in her lawful assemblies of Church 
and State to repeal the statutes, ecclesiastical and civil, 
which had placed her by voluntary enactment under the 
control of Rome. Then she was, in so far as her status 
in the Catholic Body was concerned, where she was in 
the first ages of Christianity, a National Church fur- 
nished with all the Divine gifts in ministry and Sacra- 
ments necessary for her perpetuity. Henry VIII. was 
the instrument permitted by ALMicuty Gop to effect this 
blessed result, and probably to hasten its accomplish- 
ment, for doubtless, had it not been for the occasion out 
of which Henry’s revolt arose, the freedom of the Eng- 
lish Church would have been postponed to a later date. 
Let us clearly and firmly grasp the relation which Henry 
VIII. sustains to the Reformation of the English Church ; 
it is simply incidental, his vile passions, and selfishness, 
and unbending will were made use of by a higher power 
to bring about changes for the better. His co-operation 
was that of a thoroughly bad man lending himself for 
base purposes to do what proved to be a good work. 
The English Reformation passed through its first stage 
during the reign of Henry VIII. It witnessed the cut- 
ting the cords, which in canons and statutes bound 
England to Rome, and the earliest tentative efforts to 
correct errors in doctrine and practice in the ecclesiasti- 
cal system. But there was one great change effected in 
the sweeping away an institution, not necessary to the 
Church, but which she had accepted, and nourished, 
and encouraged as an instrument for the accomplish- 
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ment of widespread good, which naught else, so far as 
we can see, could have effected. In 1509, when Henry 
VIII. became King, England was dotted all over with 
splendid establishments, richly endowed with lands and 
money, and united by many ties with the domestic, so- 
cial, and religious life of the people. ‘These were the 
monasteries and nunneries. In 1547, when Henry 
VIII. died amid awful tokens of the Divine wrath, these 
were all gone, their grand buildings were roofless and 
in ruins, their princely revenues were in the royal coffers 
or the pockets of vile favorites, their lands were attached 
to the Crown or distributed among greedy parasites ; 
only a small fraction of all this wealth was appropriated 
to its legitimate owner and custodian, the Church, in the 
formation and endowment of new sees. The Monastic 
system was the inheritance and growth of pastages. It 
came into active usefulness coincident with the downfall 
of the Roman Empire, and the chaotic condition of 
Western Europe, when inundated with the successive 
waves of the Goths and Vandals and Huns. The con- 
dition of affairs was simply frightful. The ordinary re- 
straints which hold men in check were no more. Every 
one did what seemed right in his own eyes; might made 
right. Creatures in human shape, worse than wild beasts, 
were in the high places of the earth. Civil rule, social 
order, the useful labors of the field and the shop had ceased 
to exist. Everywhere were wild confusion, war, havoc, 
rapine, outrage, murder. It seemed as though all that 
was good, and pure, and useful must die out and be 
forever forgotten; then, at this juncture, the Church 
made use of men and women banded under rule and 
obedient to vows to deal with the gigantic evils which 
were threatening the extermination of the human race. 
It is not our purpose to sketch the history of monastic 
institutions, we merely wish to affirm that history shows 
that among the instrumentalities employed by Divine 
permission, and, we believe, by Divine sanction, to cure 
the evil of those dreadful times, naught proved more 
effective than the monks and nuns. In their associated 
life they were enabled to hold their own in the midst of 
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ignorance and vice, and often active hostility. Thus 
planted in the dark places of the earth with the blessed 
Gospel in their hands, and inspiring reverence by their 
lives and works, they were the pioneers of civilisation ; 

they taught the rude barbarians around them the useful 
arts in field, and shop, and home; they tamed them 
with holy lessons from Gon’s Word, and baptised them 
and built them up, as far as their coarse natures would 
permit, in the spiritual life. They gave them often the 
first ideas of law and order. In a word, they were their 
benefactors in every sense, and the while they were 
sheltering the scanty remains, which survived the dis- 
order which had prevailed for centuries, of ancient litera- 
ture and art, and became the generous donors to whom 
we are largely indebted for the primary elements in our 
modern civilisation. At the opening of the sixteenth 
century the monks and nuns in England were very nu- 
merous. Their wealth, relatively speaking, was enor- 
mous; their influence was very great in Church and 
State; their representatives in the House of Lords ex- 
ceeded in number the archbishops and bishops; their 
establishments vied in splendor with those of the grand- 
est nobles ; their conventual churches equalled in many 
cases, if they did not excel the cathedrals; their hospi- 
tality was liberal, and extended to the entertainment of 
the serf and the beggar as well as the gentry. Their 
ministries reached all classes, and through their landed 
estates, their schools, their libraries, their hospitals, they 
were brought into contact almost daily with the great 
mass of the people, especially the young and the poor. 
How far in their condition at this time they had out- 
grown their usefulness is a question for the philosophi- 
cal historian to discuss. That they had become utterly 
useless and bad is an extreme view, as untenable as 
it would be to affirm that they were without blemish and 
indispensable to the good of society. In the later cen- 
turies there had been ¢wo causes which had operated 
with fatal effect to deprave the monastic system and 
lower the tone and character of the conventual life. 
These were, frst, the feudal system, which placed large 
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classes of the community under the irresponsible control 
of their superiors; and, second/y, the exemption of Mon- 
asteries from episcopal control and placing them under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the Pope. The frst cause 
led to the introduction into the monastic Orders of both 
sexes of large numbers of persons who were entirely un- 
fitted for the life. Unprincipled sovereigns and nobles 
and guardians of every social degree compelled their 
wards to become monks and nuns, that they might en- 
joy their honors or property, and thus these unhappy 
beings were consigned to a servitude worse than death, 
and in which it would be difficult for them to live with- 
out falling into habitual and deadly sin. The second 
cause was productive of evils even more disastrous than 
the former to the fair fame of the institution. It was 
the policy of the Popes to have, as far as they could 
create it, a constituency in every country immediately 
dependent upon themselves. This object they secured 
by the system of exemptions. 

The Bishop of Rome, as Universal Pontiff, at his 
pleasure released individuals and communities from the 
control of their local superiors, and brought them under 
his own special jurisdiction, so that they were responsi- 
ble alone to him. The effect of this freedom from the 
immediate supervision of those, who were over them in 
the Lorp, was to «engender carelessness of living and 
frequently frightful abuses and gross scandals. The 
power that could restrain was too far removed to be 
feared, and if it were invoked, the process of correction 
was too slow and uncertain to cure the evils. These 
causes, which had been at work for centuries at the time 
of which we are speaking, had been deteriorating mon- 
asticism in England, but they were not inherent in the 
system, they were influences exerted upon it by other 
systems extraneous to it and independent of it. There 
was another reason for the decline of the monastic 
Orders in the later days of their existence, and this be- 
came the immediate occasion of their fall. 

This was their great wealth. How hardly shall the 
rich man enter into the Kingdom of Heaven? The dif- 
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ficulty here suggested by our Aan besets the monk wn 
nun, as well as the ordinary man and woman. Wealth 
begets luxury, and luxury weans away from Gop and 
lowers, often kills, the spiritual life. The monasteries had 
been growing richer and not better as the centuries ad- 
vanced, and in 1534, when Henry VIII. had broken 
with the Pope and proclaimed himself. the Supreme 
Head of the Church, they presented a splendid prey to 
invite the hand of the spoiler. Henry wanted money, 
and money was within reach. All he had to do was to 
dissolve and rob the monasteries; their sole protector, 
the Pope, was driven from the realm; they who would 
have been in the normal condition of affairs their de- 
fenders, under the pernicious system of Rome had been 
superseded in that relation, and now the monks were 
absolutely defenceless against the rapacity and greed of 
their unscrupulous master the King. Through his vice- 
gerent, Thomas Crumwell, he let loose upon them a 
pack of wolves, whose only object was to get all that 
they could. These unprincipled men were capable of 
any baseness. They deliberately invented lies against 
their victims, and thus persecuted and ruined them on 
account of these very lies. Wien all these resources 
failed them, they were sure to catch their prey in the 
toils of constructive treason, manufactured out of oaths 
touching the King’s Supremacy and marriages. There 
was no help. Wherever and whenever these miscreants 
willed to destroy a monastery and rifle its treasury, its 
doom was sealed. Happy was the abbot, if he was not 
hanged, drawn, and quartered; happy were the monks, 
if they were allowed to depart penniless into a world 
with which they were totally unacquainted. It must be 
remembered that the verdict rendered against these 
monasteries and their occupants was, and is based upon 
an undefended case, and that the evidence adduced, was 
often obtained under the stress of torture, and in every 
instance is furnished by their enemies. Zhe Suppres- 
ston of the Monasteries, a volume published by the 
Camden Society, is a work containing the letters and 
reports of the agents of Crumwell, and no better defence 
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of the poor maligned neuen monks and nuns is 
needed than this exposure of the vicegerent of the Su- 
preme Head and his emissaries by their own hands. 
It is to be borne in mind that the monasteries which 
were reported to be untainted with vice in 1535, were 
charged with being full of iniquity within two years from 
that date, and that, too, when they had been threatened, 
and were on their guard, and in a sense open to the 
public eye. The process of accusation went on, until 
there was nota single religious house that was not in- 
dicted, convicted, and destroy ed. The condemnation is 
too universal. It condemns itself. We are not contend- 
ing that there were no bad monks or wanton nuns, or 
monasteries of ill repute condemned, and justly, for their 
misdoings, but we are maintaining that the popular opin- 
ion about the vice of the monasteries at the time of the 
Reformation is monstrously exaggerated, and, moreover, 
that it is not greater than can be brought home to any 
equally large class of the community. We are maintain- 
ing, and we do maintain, that monastic promises, when 

guarded, as they ought always to be, by such provisions 
as we find in our Prayer Book protecting the Marriage 
Vows-—are not to be taken unadvisedly or lightly, but 
reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the 
fear of Gop—promote a life that is as near to the ex- 
ample and precepts of our Blessed Lorp as it is possible 
for human infirmity to reach in this our present estate of 
temptation and sin. We would suggest that, if the same 
course was to be adopted in the treatment of the minis- 
try of any religious body, as has been for the last three 
hundred years ; pursued by Protestant writers toward the 
medieval monks and nuns, their case would not be much 
better than that of the Monastic Orders. Suppose we 
were to gather together all the instances of unworthy 
preachers in any denomination of Christians, and spread 
their alleged crimes before the public; suppose we were 
studiously to suppress all their virtuous deeds, and, 
whenever we had occasion to mention them, to call 
them vile names and heap upon them all manner of 
abuse, perhaps the poor unhappy monks and nuns of 
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the sinaeenth comery wold 1 not, considering their rel- 
ative numbers and the circumstances under which many 
of them became members of their orders, suffer in the 
comparison. Be this as it may, we need not excite our- 
selves by panic fears until we tremble in our shoes, lest 
monasticism should return upon us, as it was of yore, 
and absorb our sons and daughters and desolate our 
homes, and leave but scanty material for the office of 
Holy Matrimony and the joys of wedded life. 

We ought not thus to alarm ourselves, and then in 
our consternation abandon all sense of candor, fairness, 
and justice, and heap abuse indiscriminately upon a 
large class of Christian men and women without respect 
of persons, simply because they belonged to the class 
which we condemn. Henry VIII. and his minions had 
the excuse for their slanders and lies that they wished 
to make the monks and nuns odious in popular estima- 
tion, in order that they might more safely rob them. 
The present age has no such plea, and the suggestion 
that it is prudent to keep up the prejudice in order to 
protect ourselves against the revival of the system is as 
wicked as it is silly. 

It is wicked, because it is doing evil that good may 
come, repeating and perpetuating a lie in order to pro- 
mote what is supposed to be the cause of righteousness 
and truth; it is silly, because the conventual life of the 
Early and Middle Ages can no more be reproduced in 
this nineteenth century, among ourselves, than we can 
bring back the castle with its moat and drawbridge, the 
knight with his pages and armor, and the state of society 
and condition of affairs which then existed and answered 
as cause to effect in producing the monastic system. 
All has passed away never to return, and we may therefore 
safely do justice to the medieval monk and nun. It is 
time that we began at least to divest ourselves of ran- 
cour and ill-temper when we approach the subject. We 
may, and we probably ought, to ask the question, Is the 
principle of monasticism the absolute and life-long sur- 
render of one’s self to Gop in vows of poverty, celibacy, 


and obedience, wrong? Is it forbidden by Holy Script- 
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ure, and is it injurious either to the parties themselves 
or society at large? The answer to this question, if in 
the affirmative in either of its branches, settles the case. 
What is wrong in itself or pernicious in its effects must 
not be allowed. But if the answer is in the negative, 
then the whole subject is open to us, and we are free to 
discuss the expediency of suggesting and encouraging 
the creation of such orders of men and women, adapted 
to our times and circumstances, and qualified, as none 
others can be, to do work for Gop, which ought to be, 
and must be done. We simply propose to answer very 
briefly the inquiry, Are the vows of poverty, celibacy, and 
obedience forbidden by Holy Scripture, or are they of 
themselves injurious to the parties who take them, or 
do they of necessity exert a bad influence upon the com- 
munity at large? Scripture certainly does not prohibit 
the taking vows. It recognises them, both in the Old 
Testament and the New. It warns against rash, hasty, 
and improper vows. The Church, which rests upon 
Scripture as her charter, brings her children into her 
bosom with vows, summons them to her again in later 
years, and solemnly calls upon them to renew these 
vows. She provides for their union in holy wedlock with 
life-long vows, she ordains her clergy as Deacons, Priests, 
and Bishops with vows. Her system is a system of per- 
petual vows, and surely we need not press the question 
any further, Are vows forbidden in Holy Scripture? But, 
it will be said, the vows of Baptism, Confirmation, Matri- 
mony, and Orders are right and proper vows. This, 
of course, is true, and the inquiry, therefore, advances a 
step, and the question now is, are not the vows of pov- 
erty and celibacy and obedience right and proper vows ? 
In themselves as describing states of life they must be, 
because they are recommended by Our Lorp by exam- 
ple and by precept. We say in themselves, abstractly con- 
sidered, for, be it observed, these views are not, like the 
Baptismal vows, of universal obligation, which all with- 
out exception ought to take. They are to be guarded 
with extreme caution, with even greater securities against 
mistakes than those with which the Church surrounds 
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the Marriage vows. About this there can be no dispute, 
the utmost care should be taken; but, when all has been 
done, which in the nature of things can be done, is it 
lawful and right in the sight of Gop for men and women 
to take vows of perpetual obligation binding themselves 
to Gop in lives of poverty, celibacy, and obedience? We 
affirm fearlessly that it is, not as the decision of our own 
poor, weak, miserable judgment, but, as we believe, as the 
counsel of our Blessed Lorp, the teaching of the Apos- 
tles, and the practice of the Undivided Church of Gon. 
It may be said that Holy Scripture does not in so many 
words prescribe these vows, neither does it the vows of 
Baptism, Matrimony, or Holy Orders. The essence is 
in Scripture, the form is of ecclesiastical origin. Pre- 
cisely the same is true of monastic vows; the counsels, 
to such as are able to receive them, are in the Gospels, 
their embodiment in promises to follow them while life 
lasts are framed and proposed by the Church. We are 
not urging that monasticism should be revived, we are 
merely pleading that, when women and men feel them- 
selves called by the voice of Gop to surrender them- 
selves unreservedly to Him, to do Him service, and when 
this call, heard and obeyed through influences operating 
upon the mind and conscience penetrates their being 
and makes them feel and know by experience that it is 
Gop’s will with them that they should be His in a spe- 
cial sense to do His work, then, we say, that the Church 
ought to receive them and encourage them and bless them 
with her benediction; then we urge that the Bishops, as 
the leaders in Gon’s Host, ought to be the first to wel- 
come them, not as it were by stealth, as though they 
were ashamed of what they are doing, but openly in 
the light of day, as a glorious tribute to the power of 
Curist in drawing human hearts with passionate devo- 
tion to follow in His footsteps. 

Is it so that the Church has room for all kinds and 
sorts of societies, and guilds, and clubs, and lines of labor, 
save one, and that one the embodiment of Our Dear 
Lorp’s Counsels to the few who in any age and genera- 
tion are able to rise up and leave the world and follow 
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Him? We cannot believe it. Ah! but it is asked why 
cannot these eccentric people be content, as many are, 
to forego these vows and associations, and live by them- 
selves and follow their bent on their own individual lines? 
The answer is, because they find help in these vows and 
associations, and, if they are not inherently wrong, why 
may they not place themselves under solemn pledges of 
self-consecration and live in community without hinder- 
ance or reproach, as well as their brethren, who, in the 
exercise of the same personal freedom, prefer the inde- 
pendence of their own homes and their own wills. 

There is no question as to the excellence of these ad- 
mirable souls, nor of the usefulness of their lives and the 
value of their works. Why should there be any com- 
parison between them, and perhaps their less favored 
brethren and sisters, who live in community and under 
vows? Itis not well for man or woman to be alone. The 
application of this principle includes more than the mar- 
ried, it is satisfied when a common life is created, and 
they who share in it are members of a spiritual family. 
It has been suggested that in the case of those in Holy 
Orders who take these vows, that they contravene their 
obligations already assumed. This, however, is an entire 
mistake. These vows of poverty, celibacy, and obedi- 
ence are not in conflict with the Ordinal, they simply 
carry the devotee further on in the same lines of self- 
consecration. It would be much more to the purpose 
to allege that, when a Bishop, Priest, or Deacon marries, 
he contravenes his Ordination vows, since the promises 
there made are not on the lines of the Ordinal, and yet 
we would contend most earnestly for the liberty of the 
Clergy inthis respect. As regards the vow of obedience, 
the only possible conflict that could arise between a 
man’s duty as a member of an order, subject to a head, 
and a Priest owing submission to a Bishop, would be 
avoided, were the authorities of the Church in a friendly 
spirit to take the brotherhoods and sisterhoods under 
their protection and legislate with loving wisdom for 
their welfare and protection. 

It is to be greatly regretted that the married have 
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enema to speak wad write, as though dune vows re- 
flected upon their high, holy, and happy estate. This idea 
has been suggested, perhaps, and fostered by the title un- 
der which one of the vows has usually been named, chas- 
tity. This word, however, was not originally employed in 
a relative sense as implying that others were unchaste. 
It was used absolutely, committing simply those who 
took it to a pure life in thought, word, and deed. 

It would be better, however, since misapprehension is 
likely to occur as regards this term, to substitute a per- 
fectly innocent word in its place and call the vow that 
of Celibacy. There ought to be no antagonism between 
“the married in the Lorn.” If either provokes the 
other to jealousy, it is without excuse, since our Blessed 
Lorp recognises both estates as excellent in themselves, 
and identifies Himself with both. Under the shelter of 
Holy Matrimony He became Incarnate and was born 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. As a member of the Holy 
Family He passed His youth and early manhood work- 
ing at His reputed father’s trade. At a marriage He en- 
tered upon His ministry and wrought His first miracle. 

The Blessed Spirit speaking by the Apostle employs 
the Marriage relation to set forth the deepest mystery of 
the kingdom of Curist, His union asthe Bridegroom with 
the Church as His Bride. And at last in heaven the sym- 
bolism of Marriage is stamped with the seal of eternity, 
as forming an important element of the beatific vision in 
the relation which the Redeemed will forever sustain to 
their Lorp. Surely the married can ask for no more. 
Their estate is blessed, thrice blessed in the birth, minis- 
try, and everlasting love of their Divine Master. Why 
should they begrudge their brethren and sisters their fair 
share of nearness to their Lorn in life and estate? It will 
not do for the one to say hard things of the other. The 
sins of both are only too manifest. No vows will keep the 
heart and life pure ; the scandals of monastic life are only 
equalled by the horrid disclosures of the divorce courts. 
We are to guard the two estates with all the care we can, 
and, realising that both have their high and holy mission 
to fulfil, pray Gop to bless them both ‘and keep them pure 
and undefiled. GeorGE F. Seymour. 

















THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 
ARTICLE 1. 


HE first step to be taken in approaching the subject 

of Inspiration coincides with the first step in the in- 
vestigation of every fact or truth. One must determine 
his fundamental concept, educe his primary idea, and 
formulate his axiom. These three, though relatively 
distinct, are actually inseparable. They are the trinity 
of every first principle. A first principle cannot be sus- 
ceptible of proof, because it precedes all investigation 
as to fact, and constitutes the very basis of reasoning. 
Evidently in a given case only one such concept, idea, 
and axiom can be true, because there can be only one 
universal first principle. The harmony of the universe, 
the consistency of all being, the whole relation of cause 
and effect depend upon the unity of truth. Moral obli- 
gation and religious faith are only possible when truth 
is one. 

Two axioms—not quite accurately so called—have from 
the first historic ages of human thought been asserted 
and set over against each other. They have been in 
conflict always, of course ; because both cannot be real, 
one or the other must be false. 

One is the germ of all scepticism. The other is the 
foundation of all religion. If the first is real, then doubt 
pervades all thought, all action, all life, and the “ assur- 
ance of hope” dies. If the second is real, then religion 
rests upon an immovable basis, and Christianity main- 
tains not merely its supremacy, but its exclusiveness as 
the one religion that is catholic. 

Every Christian ought to give, and every one who is 
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bent upon honest thinking must give careful attention 
to this beginning. Which is real, the germ of scepticism 
or the foundation of religion ? 

The germ of skepticism is abstract ; the foundation 
of religion is concrete. The germ of skepticism is a 
seed that grew upon no tree, an ovum that had no 
matrix, a primordial cell that is self-existent and self- 
evolute. Nay, farther back yet goes this axiom of skep- 
ticism. Even a germ is too concrete for its basis. The 
axiom of skepticism is, that an undiscoverable, primor- 
dial, and ever-prevalent energy exists, in which the uni- 
verse of reality and idea dwelt potentially, and from 
which being, in all forms and relations, has proceeded, 
is proceeding, and will forever proceed by self-evolute 
power merely. 

Every form, system, or variety of sceptical philosophy, 
modern, medieval, or ancient, rests upon this fundamen- 
tal concept. Every form of heresy or false religion is 
more or less associated with it, either in origin or prog- 
‘Tess. 

Hence the conflict between Christianity and all its 
avowed opponents and traitorous allies is narrowed to 
a single issue. The fundamental concept of Christianity 
is Personal Being. Standing on this foundation it faces 
human philosophy on its own level. Indeed it claims 
to be standing here on the very ground of philosophy 
itself. It recognises the fact that philosophy precedes 
religion. It presents its own philosophy, before begin- 
ning to teach, to claim authority, or to demand alle- 
giance. 

Over against each other, therefore, stand these two 
postulates: Se/f-evolute Potentiality and | am. 

Without going into the conflict between these two 
principles, without showing how the first plunges man 
and the universe into an infinite void of darkness and 
cold, while the other conserves his own unit personality 
of spirit and soul and body, filling his heart and satisfy- 
ing his mind; it is enough for our present purpose to 
start with I am. That is all, and that is enough. ‘“ He 
Who is,” “ He Who will be,” the Creator, the Preserver 
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is self-evident. Man, conscious of his own personality, 
starts with the primary axiom, idea, and fundamental 
concept of the personal being of Gop. All searching 
for knowledge of the Divine, which starts with the 
axiom, Gop, is “‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, and 
for instruction in righteousness.” Any other starting- 
point leads only, through many devious ways, to the 
“ foolishness of wisdom.” 

A correlative of Gop, as the beginning of every co- 
herent system of ontology, is the concept, idea, and 
axiom of human personality as the beginning of all true 
knowledge of man. Christianity starts with these pos- 
tulates, and makes no argument until they are accepted. 
The Personal-being Gop, and the person man are its 
axioms. 

Obviously the first step next taken in this philosophy 
is to the probability that the Divine Person has com- 
municated with the human person. At this point ‘ the 
evidences” begin. It becomes then questions of fact 
whether Gop has communicated with man, when He 
has so communicated, and what means of communication 
has He chosen ! 

Revelation is the term that describes Gop’s word to 
man. Many ways of revealing Himself may be con- 
ceived. He might, for example, have simply dictated 
to accredited authors, and they might have written from 
His voice; or He might have put into them the knowl- 
edge of His will, and compelled them to utter it in His 
own chosen way. In this case the Bible would be the 
single foundation of true religion. Like foundations 
support false religions. They rest upon them. The 
Veda, the Zendavesta, the Koran, the Book of Mormon, 
are the bases of their respective religious systems. If 
Christianity stood only upon the Bible, then its conflicts 
with other forms of religion would be narrowed to a 
comparison of books. Its works of instruction, exhorta- 
tion, and warning to its own disciples and to all hearers 
would, in that case, consist merely in interpretation and 
emphasising the words of the Book. 

Many advocates of Christianity take this position, 
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while its opponents, especially i its : eden: oppennets, 
direct their attacks against the Bible. Many honest and 
earnest Christian souls are very much disturbed by the 
assaults made against the Bible, because they have been 
taught to regard it as the foundation on which Chris- 
tianity itself rests. 

In point of fact, however, Christianity is a visible or- 
ganisation. It began with Abraham, developed through 
Moses, and became complete inCurist. Along its way 
of historic progress and development revelations from 
Gop are scattered. These are contained in the Bible. 
The true religion came to man through a course of Di- 
vinely ordered and directed development, and its points 
are recorded in The Book. The Bible, thereforé, grew 
through the Church. The Church is not itself founded 
upon the writing of the Divine Revelation. 

They who perceive and accept this historic fact rest 
secure, however the Bible may be subjected to destruc- 
tive criticism. It is not necessary for them to defend 
the book, as all must who believe it is the foundation of 
Christianity. They esteem it as one of the stones in the 
walls of the fair building. They follow the course of all 
criticism without any sinking of heart, much less any 
trembling for the Faith. Their foundation is personal. 
Accredited persons laid it, stone by stone and course by 
course, until it was completed. It became, in its com- 
pleteness, ‘‘ the household of Gop; . . . built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus CHRIST 
Himself being the chief corner-stone” [Eph. xi. 19, 20]. 

This organisation, Household, Kingdom, Body, 
Church, has its human members. Christians are such by 
virtue of their membership in Curist through His Body. 

Now we are in position to look at Inspiration as it is 
related to the evidences of Christianity. Not only may 
Christians take the vantage ground of their membership 
in Curist through His Church, from whence to view 
and treat of the Bible, but every person who questions 
them in respect to their faith must, in all fairness and 
justice, go through all previous evidence until this Chris- 
tian position is reached, before any criticism of the Bible 
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can begin. The point is, that Christianity is an estab- 
lished historical fact, as well as a present organic insti- 
tution. What it is at present it has been essentially in 
all its past. It has grown. Its beginning was not as 
its ending. It is not now in formal condition or aspect 
what it was in even the near past, much less in the re- 
mote past. It has, however, been essentially one thing 
from the beginning, one organism indeed. Its develop- 
ments have been always in the line of its type. How- 
ever the forces of its development may have been mani- 
fested, whether they seemed to spring from within, or 
to enter from environment, or to be sent down from 
above, they have always been in consonance with its 
essence, and in harmony with its principles; so that, 
from first to last, Christianity has been one evolving or- 
ganism, of which the faithful have been members. 

The Bible has grown farz pfassu with the Christian 
organism or Church. The very same Lorn, Who is the 
Head of the Church, is also the giver of the words of 
The Book. The Bible has been duly authenticated by 
the living organism. The two have grown up together. 
They have stood always in the unchanged relation of 
proximate cause and effect. Within the Church came 
forth, as occasion called, the formal causes in the persons 
of prophets and apostles; while behind all, or rather 
above, beneath, and around all, ever continued the de- 
terminate cause—the Lorp—who is Head of the Church 
and Author and Finisher of the Faith. 

The Bible is thus seen to be the Word of Gop. 
Not only does it contain Gon’s word, as nature contains 
it, and as works of human genius and worth contain 
it, z.¢., partially, and in partnership with other good 
books ; but it is the whole of the Divine Revelation, upon 
the subject of which it treats, ‘so that whatsoever is 
not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to 
be required of any man that it should be believed as an 
article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation” [Art. VI. ]. 

This position needs to be carefully considered, dis- 
tinctly understood, and clearly taken. One sees in it 
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the important distinction between the ground that “ The 
Bible contains the Word of Gop,” and the ground that 
‘The Bible zs the Word of Gop.” 

The first ground is narrow and dangerous; especially 
dangerous in the age wherein the intellect is abnormally 
developed, while the idea is prevalent that the Bible is 
the historic source whence Christianity sprang, and that 
it constitutes the energy, or is the efficient cause, of 
Christianity’s present life and operation. In this view 
the Bible is regarded as one among many good books. 
It is placed on the common book level. It is criticised as 
if it stood alone. It is compared with other books, even 
with other utterances, indeed, with private opinions, 
imaginations, and emotions; and neither authority nor 
prestige is granted to it. 

The second ground, that the Bible is the word of 
Gop, does not carry the meaning, that everything within 
the covers of the book was revealed from Gop, or was 
breathed into the writers by the Spirir of Gop. The 
meaning rather is, that the whole revelation of the Faith 
is contained in the Bible. No point of faith can be made 
outside the Bible. Every doctrine of salvation, every 
needful reproof, every essential form of instruction in 
righteousness is in the Bible. 

It will be recollected that the promise of the Divine 
presence and guardianship was never given to the Bible 
as a book. It was given in form to the Church, and in 
declaration to the Truth. The book was left to its for- 
tunes, under the care of the Church. Providence has 
not preserved it miraculously ; and yet considering the 
dangers it has undergone, it has been wonderfully pre- 
served, doubtless by Providence. 

Asa book the Bible contains every form of literature. 
Its revelations are things made known from Gop. Its 
histories, its moral precepts, and its poetic pictures, are 
not necessarily immediate revelations from God. The 
universal law—that everything be done by the least 
requisite force—is apparent as the constructive energy 
of the Bible. What the human writer could set forth, by 
his own knowledge, judgment, or wisdom, he was left 
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to so set forth. lanaileedien, iaaeeil is apparent even 
in this lowest form of writing in the Holy Scriptures. 
Where aught of this class touched, directly or indirectly, 
the Faith, there the inspiring Spirit guarded the writer 
from error: otherwise the Bible would not be the Word 
of Gop. Hence every theory of Inspiration covers the 
accuracy and consistency of the Bible. Every fact that 
touches the Faith is as sure as the very revelations 
themselves which are directly Divine utterances. Every 
fact that does not touch the Faith, stands upon the or- 
dinary ground of credibility. Every opinion that is not 
of the Faith, carries only the weight of him who expresses 

it. Many such facts are related, and many such opinions 
are recorded in the Bible. Hence, in its study, there is 
opportunity and need for the ordinary learning and judg- 
ment which are applicable to common documents. In 
this respect the rules of fair criticism only may be insisted 
upon. 

Thus it appears that much of the Bible is of human 
origin, and can claim no more authority or prestige than 
the authors respectively are entitled to. Indeed the 
authors are themselves subjects of criticism, and their 
works must stand or fall, in whole or in part, accordingly 
as they pass the tests of fair criticism. 

The Bible also contains purely Divine revelations. 
Words directly spoken by Gop are contained in it. 
They have been recorded under inspiration of the Spirit, 
so we know them as His words. It also contains revela- 
tions, uttered by persons who “spake as they were 
moved by the Hoty Guost.” Thus two elements of 
authority exist in the Bible, sometimes apart and some- 
times commingled. It has grown up, therefore, now by 
ordinary human means, now by Divine operation, and 
now by human and Divine co-operation. 

Inspiration, generally considered, is a corollary under 
the axioms of Divine and human personality. As from 
these axioms we deduce the primary probability of re- 
velation, it follows that the channels of that revelation 
are inspired. Inspiration and revelation are distinct 
from each other, but they are inseparable. They both 
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stand together and are to be diy rgeeded3 in every case 
of Biblical criticism. If a given passage is human only, 
it is subject only to the canons of human criticism. If it 
is purely Divine, it carries all the weight of Gon’s con- 
sistency and authority. The sources of its utterance, 
with its authenticity and transmission, are all subject to 
just criticism. Ina mixed revelation criticism inquires 
how much is human and how much Divine; and further, 
how inspiration has affected the human element, ratify- 
ing its memory, swaying its reason, and guiding its ac- 
tion or utterance, 

The scope of criticism is thus seen to embrace the 
whole Bible. Its details are innumerable. Inspiration 
follows everywhere. Not a point of criticism can be 
made without considering if, or how far, or by what 
means Inspiration has operated. 

The great mass of Christian people have neither in- 
clination, ability, nor opportunity for Biblical criticism ; and 
yet every one has an interest in its results. The critical 
details of Inspiration are beyond their reach; and yet the 
worth and value of ieieaion are inestimable to every 
one. If it were the duty of every Christian person to un- 
derstand all the bearings and applications of Inspiration, 
not one—humble or learned—could be a Christian. The 
scope of the matter is too vast for any one mind to grasp 
it, while its details are too numerous to be encompassed 
in a lifetime. If ‘the Bible and the Bible only were our 
religion,” this impossibility would be a duty. Every 
Christian ought to know it all, and everything about 
every part. Otherwise he might leave something essen- 
tial to salvation out of his account. 

The real Christian position, however, as has been 
shown, is quite different. He stands in his lot in the 
Family, Kingdom, and Church of Curist and reads the 
Bible with serenity and assurance. Inspiration is a gen- 
eral conception. He believes and knows that the Hoty 
Guost inspires him, breathes into him comfort and light. 
He is assured that this same Spirit has inspired, does 
inspire, and will continue to inspire the Church of Curist. 
He has no doubt that the Bible is Gop’s word, and 
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that it is inspired by the same Spirit. He is aware that 
endless questions may be put, touching these three 
classes of inspirations. His assurance of Faith and com- 
fort of hope, however, remain firmly fixed. He may 
know more or less about inspiration; but no questions 
concerning it can assail the defences that surround him. 
He, in person, has entered into personal communion 
with “‘ Curist, Who is head over all things to the Church, 
which is His Body.” Being a member of that Body, the 
Christian knows that support from the hand of Gop is 
assured to him, and that his personal trust in Curist will 
keep him, so long as he continues faithful, in the Way, 
holding the Truth, and sustained by the Life. 

A definite theory of inspiration, however desirable in 
other respects, is evidently not needful for the devout 
and peaceful following of the Christian vocation. The 
whole subject of inspiration may be left open, and opinions 
may in fact oscillate, from the extreme of plenary verbal 
inspiration almost to its opposite, without touching the 
foundation of The Faith, or shaking the firm stand of 
the Christian's assurance of hope. 

The belief in inspiration, as a general fact, follows 
from the primary probability that Gop has revealed 
Himself to mankind; while it is confirmed by the evi- 
dences that He has given His Word, and caused it to 
be written. Part of this belief is personal. It consists 
of assurance of the fact, and experience of the reality 
“that the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal ” 
[1 Cor. xii. 7]. This personal inspiration illumines, but 
does not necessarily and irresistibly purify the character. 
The co-operation of the human person himself is need- 
ful to attain the “ profit.” This relates to the individual, 
and has various bearings upon his mortal life and im- 
mortal destiny. 

Another department of inspiration—not another kind, 
‘for all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as He will” [/é., 11]—is 
that which governs the direct revelations from Gop as 
well also as the administration of “The Body.” In this 
latter department various theories have prevailed from 
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time to time, vite controversies heene: sometimes raged. 
If the ‘“‘ severely Protestant” opinion be held, that the 
Bible is the foundation not merely of the explicit faith, 
but of the whole Christian system, including the historic 
origin and continuity of the Church, with her ministry, 
Faith, and Sacraments, then it would be necessary to 
have and hold a definite theory of inspiration: indeed, 
in that case, it would be hardly possible to stop short 
of the theory of plenary inspiration, so that any doubts 
thrown upon any part of the Bible, any question raised 
as to the authenticity or genuineness of any text, would 
imperil the stability of Christianity, and disturb the 
‘assurance of hope.” 

The Christianity of the Catholic Faith, however— 
resting as it does upon the historic Church, confirmed by 
the primitive Creed, and witnessed by the Ministry and 
Sacraments, still continuing essentially as they were at 
the beginning, and have been ever since—remains un- 
disturbed amid the discussions in respect to Inspiration. 
The Spirit is the life-giver, the illuminator, not the crea- 
tor. As He breathed into the fully formed Adam, and 
‘‘man became a living soul,” so Christianity was fully 
formed, the Church was thoroughly organised, when He 
descended upon it, as at Pentecost, and poured in His 
inspirations. 

Thus inspiration is seen to be a fact, but its position 
is not at the base of the Christian Faith. Hence this 
paper has been directed singly toward the point of the evi- 
dential importance of Inspiration. If that has been 
made clear, it will follow that criticism of the Bible may 
flow where and how it will, may touch authorship of the 
books or parts of books, may handle gently or roughly 
the authenticity or genuineness of particular passages or 
texts, and still Christianity will remain unmoved and 
immovable, founded upon ‘ The Rock.” 

B. FRANKLIN. 
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THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 
ARTICLE Il. 


oo Clergyman of our Church, before his ordina- 

tion, has signed a declaration that he believes “ the 
Holy Scriptures ... to be the Word of Gop.” They 
are not “like other books.” They “came not in the 
old time by the will of man, but holy men of Gop spake 
as they were moved by the Hoty Guost.” They are 
holy, not only with an external consecration, but with 
an inherent and essential sanctity. The Prayer Book is 
sacred from its object and use, but a large part of the 
Prayer Book is of human origin only. The Scriptures, 
though of human authorship, are of Divine Inspiration. 

Said a table neighbor to me, “I call every man in- 
spired who speaks the truth.” ‘What! If a man tells 
you the time of day correctly, do you call him inspired ?” 
“Oh, I mean important truth.” He believed the so- 
called inspiration of Plato and Shakespeare to be of the 
same kind as the inspiration of Moses and Isaiah. He 
belonged to a school which is a denier throughout of the 
supernatural. To it all things, all persons, all places, 
all times, are alike sacred or alike profane,.all on one 
level of natural uniformity. But the Christian recog- 
nises a whole supernatural system, of which the Script- 
ures form a part; a series of supernatural revelations, 
of which the Scriptures preserve the Record; super- 
natural, Divine interpositions, culminating in the Incar- 
nation; a supernatural Kingdom of Gop, having the 
Scriptures for its Sacred Books. 

The defence of the Scriptures is rendered less easy to 
those who ignore the Catholic Kingdom, of which they 
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are at once the Constitution and the Book of Origins. 
When the revised New Testament was published, many 
good Christians were much worried because the Doxol- 
ogy of the Lorn’s Prayer was declared to be un-Bibli- 
cal. To the Churchman it matters little whether it is 
Biblical or only Liturgical. We have a right to use it 
in either case. Questions of the Canonicity of particu- 
lar Books are settled for us when we hear the voice 
about them of the contemporary Church. We take the 
Hebrew Canon at the hands of the Hebrew Church. 
Ezra’s contemporaries knew well enough whether Ezra 
or Moses wrote the Pentateuch. There was no time in 
Hebrew History when a brand-new book could be foisted 
on the nation as part of their Primeval law, or when 
any radical changes or enlargements of the immemorial 
Text could be attributed to the Original law-giver and 
Author. The Hebrew Church authenticates the He- 
brew, the Christian Church the Christian Canon. And 
he who has reached the really Catholic voice of the 
Church need trouble himself very little about the thick- 
spawned theories concerning the Books, by which Ger- 
man Professors seek notoriety, and which English- 
speaking Rationalists borrow for the same or more mis- 
chievous purposes. 

The Church is very general in her statements con- 
cerning Inspiration, and allows much latitude of thought 
and expression on the subject. Is Inspiration verbal ? 
Does it extend to the exact words of the Scriptures, or 
is Inspiration general, extending merely to the sense? 
It does not depend upon Dialect. An accurate trans- 
lation is inspired in the same sense and to about the 
same extent as the original. The writers of the New 
Testament quote the Old largely from the Greek Trans- 
lation, and often quite loosely, as if from memory, not 
stopping to refer to the Text ; sometimes with delicate 
adaptation or improvement of word or thought, as if the 
Hoty Guost were remodelling His own expressions for 
the new generation of their readers. As committed to 
the hands of man, the text of the Scriptures has not 
been supernaturally preserved from slight mistakes in 
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transcription which exercise the critical skill of its modern 
editors. And slight discrepancies as to details, where 
the same events are told by two or more narrators, 
testify to the independence of the witnesses, and give 
occasion for careful and thoughtful study of the rec- 
ords. 

On the other hand, the exact wording of Scripture is 
often important. Inthe higher merely human literature, 
oftentimes the change of any single word would do in- 
jury to the perfection of the verse or sentence, and this 
must be an even more marked characteristic of inspired 
Scripture. The New Testament writers or speakers 
sometimes base an argument on a single word of the 
Old Testament; the magistrates being called ‘“ gods,” 
or the promise being to Abraham and his “seed.” The 
best preachers, like Bishop Andrewes, and the best 
commentators, like Rudolph Stier, are those who enter 
most deeply into the fine and delicate shades of meaning 
expressed by the discriminating selection of words in 
Greek or Hebrew. Other things being equal, those 
who study the words most carefully learn most of ‘the 
mind of the Spirit.” 

The sacred books of no other religion have the ex- 
tent and variety, in time, literary form, and authorship, 
that mark the Christian Scriptures. The Koran is the 
work of a single mind. The Zendavesta is mainly 
liturgical. The Vedas consist largely of prayers and 
hymns. The Chinese Sacred Books are Treatises of 
ethics and etiquette. Many open “the Sacred Books 
of the East,” now largely translated and made accessible. 
Few get very far in their perusal. They are monot- 
onous and uninteresting. But children become absorbed 
in the stories of the Christian Bible, and, of their own 
accord, devour large portions of its contents. It begins 
with the Creation of the Universe, and it ends with pro- 
phetic descriptions of the eternal world to come. And 
of the Life of Man between the two eternities, there is 
no part that is not illuminated, explained, or aided by 
its light. In its many forms of History, Biography, 
Statute, Precept, Prophecy, Vision, Psalm, Lyric, Drama, 
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Idyll, treating of Nature, Gop, of human Life and the 
human Soul; speaking to the individual, the family, the 
Nation, and the Church, it is the poor man’s Library, 
the child’s Educator, the thinker’s Guide, the statesman’s 
Manual, the theologian’s Text-book, the humble Chris- 
tian’s Chart and Compass and provision for the voyage 
to Heaven, his super-substantial Bread. 

The very variety of Scripture raises a question con- 
cerning the nature and extent of its Inspiration. Is any 
inspiration needed to relate contemporary History? How 
can as much be needed for that as for predicting the 
future, or telling the story of Creation, or disclosing the 
nature or the will of the Almighty? Here comes in 
the distinction between Revelation and Inspiration. The 
Books of Scripture differ greatly in the amount of Rev- 
elation they convey, not so greatly in the nature of 
the impulse, the moving by the Hoty Guosr that led 
their human authors to compose them. Many took in 
hand to set forth the Life of the Redeemer, but only 
four of those many Biographies were the work of in- 
spired men, and so recognised and accepted by the 
Church. 

It may happen that the narrative of a Scripture Chroni- 
cler may not seem as rich and as lofty as Plato’s Phi- 
losophy or Shakespeare’s Poetry, and yet it may have 
been the Hoty Guosr that moved that Chronicler to 
record the part Divinely assigned to him, and in the 
same sense possible to no other, of the History of the 
people and Church of Gop. There are other purposes 
to be served besides presenting grand thoughts and 
magnificent images to men, and we may accept the 
Church’s Testimony that, until the giving of the final 
Revelation, the Church’s whole history was recorded by 
Inspiration of Gop. The bran is as really the work of 
Gop as the fine flour; and we are told that the ground- 
up wheat is more wholesome with the bran left in, as 
Gop gave it, than when men throw away the bran and 
gorge themselves with fine white flour. 

It is testimony on which, for the most part, we receive 
the several Books of Scripture as inspired. A man’s 
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oomemperesian hone wi in + neds te gave them wuthnen- 
ticated messages from JEHOovAH, if he belonged to the 
line of supernaturally gifted men. If he had proved 
himself a prophet in speech, his inspired writings would 
be received into the Canon of Holy Scripture, the Library 
of the Hoty Guost. The cessation of supernatural in- 
spiration after the Apostolic Era is as marked a fact as 
its appearance at intervals through the ages from Moses 
to S. John. Even Rome has never dared to add to 
the Canon any book written since the last Apostle 
died. 

A great deal of Scripture testifies to its own super- 
naturalness, by transcending in truth and power the or- 
dinary writings of men. No other literature contains so 
many semzna rerum words that expand into volumes, 
sentences out of which systems grow. Its odz¢ter dicta, 
apparently chance expressions, turn out to be laden with 
meaning. See what Curist makes of the phrase, ‘‘ The 
Gop of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” and S. Paul (and 
the whole Church since) of the “ obscure expression ” 
of Habakkuk, “the just shall live by Faith.” Even in- 
fidels admit that to be inspired which “inspires” them. 
Those who refuse to say that the Bible zs the word of 
Gop admit that it con¢azas Gopv’s word. And this sub- 
jective evidence, strong even to an outsider, is stronger 
still to one who, being a sincere member of the Kingdom, 
is in genuine sympathy with its prophets and its evange- 
lists. Such an one can appreciate the wonderful agree- 
ment in all essential doctrine of men so different in time, 
in place, in antecedents and circumstances; the syste- 
matic and superhuman progress and development of 
Revelation ; its noble manifestation of the Divine Glory ; 
its perfect adaptation to human needs. Such an one 
will accept the twofold meaning of “ Word of Gop,” and 
believe that the eternal Wisdom and Locos who became 
incarnate ‘for our salvation,” has manifested Himself 
and His Father through the Scriptures inspired of the 
Hoty Guost. The Scriptures are the Daily Food of 
souls. There is Divine Life and Power in them. But 
rightly to hold the whole doctrine of Inspiration, we 
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need to combine this subjective and individual sense of 
the Divinity of Holy Scripture with the objective testi- 
mony of Gop’s Church in every age that, in these Books, 
in all these Books, and in no others (in the same sense 
or to the same degree), ‘‘ holy men of Gop spake as they 
were moved by the Hoty Guosr.” 

JoserpH M. CLarKE. 
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ARTICLE III. 


VERY able lecture was published some two or three 
A years since, entitled Certaznties in Religion, by 
the Rev. Joseph Cook, the famous Boston lecturer. In 
a similar line of thought we may contend that there are 
certainties as to the truth of the Old Testament Script- 
ures, and in these days when these Scriptures are dis- 
carded by many professing and calling themselves 
Christians, as having any Divine original, and when 
some who minister at the Altars of the Church relegate 
a portion of them to the realm of myth and fable, it is a 
matter of vital importance to consider whether there are 
any ‘certainties ” in regard to the truth and inspiration of 
these writings which have been held so many ages in 
the Church to be not only true but inspired. There is 
a book well known in the Church, written by the Rev. 
Charles Leslie, entitled A Short and Easy Method 
wth a Deist, which presents an argument for the truth 
of the Christian Religion with unanswerable force and 
logic, and at the same time in so simple and direct a 
manner that the plainest mind can appreciate it. I de- 
sire in this article to make the argument for the Old 
Testament likewise convincing to the most ordinary 
mind. I do not propose to enter into any elaborate 
discussion as to the authenticity of the various books, 
or as to the time of their writing or compilation, or to 
touch the various theories of inspiration and the distinc- 
tion between it and revelation—all these involve an 
amount of research and study entirely beyond the or- 
dinary reader. I desire rather to call the attention to 
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the wins of two witnesses, . ine: testimony is 
easily understood and makes those things certain in 
which we have been instructed and which we have be- 
lieved from the beginning, viz., that the Scriptures are 
the Word of Gop, the Old Testament as well as the 
New. What, then, is certain as tothese Scriptures, es- 
pecially the Old Testament, for this is now on trial. 

I. It is certain that when our Blessed Lorp was on 
the earth, these Scriptures, both in the Hebrew and 
the Greek, were essentially the same as they are now. 

II. It is certain that He was familiar with them, that 
He knew the books that composed them, and the evi- 
dence upon which their authenticity and genuineness 
was based. 

III. It is certain that these sacred writings were held 
in the highest esteem by the Jewish Church—regarded 
with almost superstitious veneration—that the alteration 
of a word, nay, even of a letter, would have been con- 
sidered profanation; yet Curist never hinted or sug- 
gested that they were mistaken or in error as to these 
writings. While He condemned them for making void 
the Law by their traditions, and rebuked the P harisees 
for ‘‘ teaching for doctrines the commandments of men,’ 
He never sought to lessen in the slightest degree their 
veneration for the Scriptures themselves. 

IV. It is certain that Jesus constantly appealed to the 
Scriptures to substantiate His claims to be the Messiah. 
‘Search the Scriptures,” said He on one occasion, “ for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life, and they testify of me” 
The Scriptures, therefore, were the authoritative stand- 
ard ; they settled the question of His Messiahship. Again 
and again He appealed to them and challenged His 
critics and enemies to examine and see if in every par- 
ticular He did not fulfil them, as they prophesied of the 
coming character and work of the Messiah. But not 
only in this gexeral way did Jesus appeal to the Script- 
ures, but He referred to particular books and passages. 
In His memorable interview with the disciples going to 
Emmaus after His resurrection, He quoted the Script- 
ures to them and said: ‘‘O fools, and slow of heart to 
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believe all that the Prophets have spoken! Ought not 
Curist to have suffered these things, and enter into His 
glory? And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
He expounded unto them the things concerning Him- 
self.” So again in this same 24th chapter of S. Luke, 
at the 44th verse, He said: ‘‘ These are the words which 
I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
might be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, 
and i in the Psalms, concerning me. Then opened He 
their understanding, that they might understand the 
Scriptures.” Again we find Him referring to certain 
historical facts and events contained in the Scriptures. 
These are especially noteworthy because our German 
and American critics speak of them as wholly unworthy 
of credit, if indeed they do not ridicule the supposition 
of their truth. For example, Jesus warns his disciples 
by referring to Lot’s wife, and to the punishment of 
Jonah for disobedience, making his continuance in the 
whale’s belly a type of His burial and resurrection. 
These are His words: ‘“ For as Jonas was three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son 
of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth.” | 

It is well here to observe that according to Jewish 
computation of time it is perfectly correct to speak of an 
event which ended on the third day from its inception 
as continuing three days. It is also important to note 
that the Greek word xyxtous, which in our authorised 
version is translated ‘‘ whale,” means a great fish. The 
new version renders it ‘‘ sea-monster.” This should be 
observed, because the objection is sometimes made to 
the whole account on the ground that, in view of the 
construction of the whale’s throat, it would have been 
impossible for a man to enter alive into his belly. The 
objection is a good illustration of many other objections 
to the Bible which are found to be baseless when thor- 
oughly examined. Not a few of the so-called discrep- 
ancies and contradictions of Old-Testament history have 
entirely disappeared by a thorough examination, and in 
the light of modern research. Such men as Stephens, 
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Layard, Pusu, ond Rawlinson have pewied a ‘flood of 
light upon this history, and confounded the sceptic and 
infidel by their confirmations of the truth of the Script- 
ures. 

It might indeed be said that inasmuch as the preser- 
vation of Jonah in the belly of the fish was miraculous, 
it is hardly worth while to refer to any other incident 
of the narrative to which rationalists and infidels object. 
But it seems to me where an objection rests upon a 
wrong translation it is well to remove it, on this ground 
if no other, that it is unwise to multiply obstacles in the 
way of any facts in Scripture history, or to suppose 
miracles where they are not necessary, especially as it 
seems to be a law of the Divine economy not to work 
miracles when natural means or instruments will answer 
the purpose. 

But let us now consider more particularly the signifi- 
cance of the witness of Jesus. If we looked upon Him 
simply as a man, His witness would be exceedingly 
mighty. Men like John Stuart Mill, Thomas Carlyle, 
2m Parker, Doctor Channing, and Ernest Rénan, 
and even Straus§, all disbelievers in His Diyinity, and 
some of them atheists, yet profess the most profound 
respect for His character and wisdom, eulogising Him 
as the best and wisest of the sons of men. Even then, 
from the humanitarian stand-point, we should be very 
slow to say that He was mistaken in a matter so vital 
as the truth of the Jewish Scriptures. But suppose we 
goa step further and look upon Him as an inspired 
prophet, as one sent directly from Gop, to warn and 
instruct His people ; what then? Could there be any 
doubt about His testimony? But we go further than 
this, we say He was Deity Incarnate, ‘‘ Gop manifest in 
the flesh,” and hence His witness is infallible, it cannot 
be gainsaid or resisted, certainly not by any true Chris- 
tian. Have the critics who reject a part or the whole 
of the Old Testament, as an inspired work, sufficiently 

considered this, that the rejection of this book is virtually 
the rejection of Jesus of Nazareth, if not as a prophet, 
certainly as Gop? Jresus might have been wise and 
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good as a man, and yet have been mistaken; but cer- 
tainly not as Divine, as Deity His witness is infallible. 
Now we might rest the case here, for this is all-sufficient 
for the confirmation of our faith. But it is interesting 
to note how entirely the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
S. Paul, re-echoes the words of CuristT in this particular. 
I suppose that even these hypercritics will not ques- 
tion the great ability and superior learning of this Apos- 
tle. He was not only thoroughly instructed in the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures, but was familiar with the literature 
and philosophy of the Gentile world—in other words, he 
was a scholar, and certainly in this respect he had not 
his peer in the college of the Apostles. How, then, in 
the presence of such aman, should our modern critics hide 
their ‘diminished heads;” they are, in fact, completely 
dwarfed by his overshadowing greatness. But how 
significant, first of all, to observe that this great Apostle 
bows in the presence of Jesus of Nazareth as the Lorp 
of all; that he points to Him as the Infallible Teacher, the 
Divine Saviour, and counts all his learning, all his gifts, 
all his righteousness as dross, that he may be found in 
Him and saved by Him. But observe again how he 
establishes and fortifies his faith in Jesus by a constant 
appeal to the Scriptures, bearing the most unmistakable 
witness to their truth and inspiration. In the book of 
the Acts we read [xvii. 2]: ‘And Paul, as his manner 
was, went in unto them, and three Sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging 
that Curist must have suffered, and risen again from the 
dead, and that this Jesus whom I preach unto you is the 
Curist.” Again he says [Rom. xv. 4]: “ For whatso- 
ever things were written aforetime were written for our 
learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope.” Again[1 Cor. xv. 3, 4]: 
‘For I declared unto you first of all, that which I also re- 
ceived, how that Curist died for our sins according to 
the Scrzptures; and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day, according to the Scrzptures.” Again 
[2 Tim. ii. 15, 16]: ““And that from a child thou hast 
known the //o/y Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
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wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Curist 
Jesus. All Scrzpture is given by inspiration of Gop, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” In view of such passages 
as these, there certainly can be no doubt of S. Paul’s 
witness, not only to the truth, but the inspiration of the 
Old Testament. He certainly knew what Scriptures 
were regarded sacred and inspired by the Jews, he knew 
what Scriptures Timothy had read, and how he would 
understand him, and hence the rendering of the New 
Version of raoa ypagn, “every Scripture, * does not les- 
sen the force of the passage. Timothy would certainly 
understand S. Paul to mean that this phrase was equiva- 
lent to the ta iepa ypauuara, in the fifteenth verse. Admit- 
ting therefore that the new translation is more literal than 
the authorised version, yet the meaning of S. Paul is 
the same. No one claims that he declares all writings 
to be inspired. This would of course be absurd; but those 
writings of which he was speaking, the Old Testament 
Scriptures, It is well to note, however, that high author- 
ity affirms the old translation the best. Olshausen, a 
critical scholar, equal perhaps to any on the commission 
of the New Version, says 2aoa ypag7 should be translated 
‘all Scripture,” because ‘‘it means Scripture in all its 
parts.” But whichever way it is rendered it is perfectly 
plain that S. Paul meant Timothy to understand that 
the “Scriptures” in the fifteenth verse were the “ Script- 
ures” referred to in the sixteenth. The testimony of 
Christ to the truth of the Old Testament Scriptures is, 
of course, sufficient to establish their truth and inspiration ; 
at the same time, however, it is a great satisfaction to note 
how entirely this great Apostle follows in the path of the 
Master, for his witness makes it certain that we have in 
nowise misunderstood that of Curist. 

In view of the whole question I think, in conclusion, 
we may safely draw these several conclusions : 

1. It is certain that the men who cast discredit upon 
the Old Testament, who relegate a portion of it to the 
realm of myth and fable, reject the witness of CHRIST 


and His chief Apostle. 
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2. It j is certain that if Jesus was mistaken in so vital a 
matter as the truth or falsity of the Jewish Scriptures, 
upon which He rested His claims to be the Messiah, He 
was not only not Divine, not Deity incarnate, but not 
even an inspired Prophet. 

3. It is certain, if the witness of S. Paul cannot be re- 
ceived in regard to these Scriptures, neither can it be in 
regard to the resurrection of Jesus, nor any other vital 
doctrine of the Gospel—the Old and New Testament 
therefore stand or fall together. But these wiseacres of 
the day, these Daniels who have come to judgment, 
these men who prate so much of modern thought and 
criticism, cannot surely afford to put aside S. Paul, this 
great theologian, this master-mind of the Christian 
Church, this heroic champion of the Gospel, and most 
illustrious witness of the truth. They are wise no doubt, 
they are learned no doubt, they know some things 
which S. Paul did not; yet with all due deference to 
their learning, their scholarship, and their research, we 
still prefer to take our stand with S. Paul. But 

4. It is certain if these two Testaments fall, then there 
is no consistent halting-place this side of practical athe- 
ism. This is a strong assertion I am fully aware, but 
is there any other book extant, besides the Bible, which 
can lay any reasonable claim to inspiration or a Divine 
original? Surely no intelligent person in Christendom 
will for a moment contend that the Vedas of the Hindoo, 
or the Zend-avesta of the Persians, or the Koran of the 
Mohammedans, can lay any such claim—books full of in- 
congruities and absurdities, books no more to be com- 
pared with the sacred Scriptures than a torchlight to the 
blazing sun. If the Bible, therefore, is not the revelation 
of Almighty Gop, then we have no written revelation 
of His. being, character, or rule; then He has left the 
world to itself; then we are at once plunged into the 
gloom of Paganism, left to grope our way amid its va- 
garies and “superstitions, its idolatries and abomina- 
tions, without hope and without Gop, for the words of 
the Apostle are as true now as when first spoken, ‘‘ The 
world by wisdom knew not Gop.” 
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This rejection, then, of the Scriptures is, I repeat, prac- 
tical atheism, for in rejecting these we reject the Gop 
revealed in them, and are then left to the worship of the 
gods of the heathen, which, as it is written, ‘‘are no 
gods,” or to the “ Unknowable” of Spencer, or the 
‘Great Universum” of Strauss, or “ Nature,” as sug- 
gested by Seeley, and there is little to choose between 
these various substitutes of the one living and true Gop. 
S. Paul says, ‘‘ Some have not the knowledge of Gop: 
I speak this to your shame.” This is a rebuke to the 
Agnostics. Then of the heathen world it is written, 
‘‘Who are without hope and without Gop.” The teach- 
ing is plainly this, that men without the knowledge of 
the true Gop are without any Gop, and hence practi- 
cally atheists; for the belief either in an unknown power 
or false deity is not only vain so far as truth and sal- 
vation are concerned, but may tend to the deepest de- 
radation and ruin. If, then, we should set aside all 
positive and dogmatic teaching in regard to the truth 
and Inspiration of the Bible are concerned, and say this 
is all we have, there is no book which can be substituted 
for this, what folly! what madness! for men to raise 
their hands against it, to obscure in the slightest degree 
its light, to lead the people for a moment to slight or 
undervalue its teaching. The sun itself has spots on it, 
nevertheless it is the only source of physical life to this 
system. Without its light and heat we would perish, and 
the man who would reject or disparage the light and 
heat because of the spots would be regarded as a fool 
or lunatic. But how much greater the folly and mad- 
ness of men who, because they think there are defects 
in the Bible, would destroy it, or weaken its force over 
the minds and hearts of men, for here man’s spiritual 
and eternal life is involved. This book settles the question 
whether he shall live forever or perish like the brute. 
But this is precisely what such men as the Rev. Heber 
Newton are doing. By their rash words and reckless 
criticisms they are undermining the Faith of the people in 
the sacred Scriptures, and lessening their power over 
their hearts and lives. Surely no words of condemnation 
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can be too strong for men who, ministering at the Altars 
of the Church, betray the cause of the Church and of 
Curist, and play into the hands of the “ free-thinkers,” 
the Ingersolls, the infidels throughout the land. But 
we have no fear for the final result. ‘‘Gop's word stand- 
eth sure,” the witnesses cannot be impeached ; the truth 
and inspiration of the Scriptures are demonstrated by 
‘infallible proofs,” and long after these men have gone 
to their account, aye, until time be no more, and faith is 
swallowed up in knowledge, their light shall shine and 
multitudes shall see it and acknowledge its power to 
enlighten, sanctify, and save the soul through the in- 
fluence of that Divine Spirit, under whose guidance, 
superintendence, and inspiration, they were written. 
Geo. H. McKnicur. 
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A Dictionary of The English Language, Pronouncing, 
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tific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, 
and a Coptous Selection of Old English Words. 
By the Rev. James Stormontu. The Pronuncia- 
tion carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELp, 
M.A. Cantab. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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are not slow to recognise their duty to examine 
it and to point out its merits rand defects. All mankind 
are interested in such examinations of literature, in which 
the author addresses himself to the imagination and 
feelings, and to the sense of beauty or humor. But a 
dictionary is another matter. That is associated in the 
minds of many only with drudgery. The school boys 
think that age, ache, penury, or imprisonment can lay 
on nature no more weary life than a life of work ona 
dictionary. Not so scholars. Words are on one side 
thoughts. The history of a word is the development 
of athought. The modern dictionaries are the store- 
houses of the thought of the race. Tracing thoughts 
by their stamps in ~ words, preparing dictionaries, “has 
been the delight, not only of the men of genius for 
linguistic research like Grimm and Horne Tooke, but of 
Milton and Jean Paul. 

The modern dictionary is also worthy of admiration, 
as machinery for giving easy access to all knowledge. 
It is an arsenal for the weapons of future conquests, as 
well as for trophies. There are a million, perhaps, of 


\\ HEN a book has achieved great success the critics 
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thoughts ready for reference. By what contrivance can 
they be made easily accessible, any one of them, to any 
person? The philosopher's excyclopédie is naturally 
systematic, arranged in some scientific order of thought. 
Nobody can find anything particular in such a work 
without mastering the system. Vocabularies used to be 
arranged according to the thoughts. That of A¢lfric, a 
tenth century Anglo-Saxon work, begins with farmers’ 
tools all in a heap, then come ecclesiastical matters, then 
political, then diseases, wild beasts, insects, vessels, a 
chamber and its contents, and soon. Nothing could be 
done with the material of Webster on any such plan. 
Dictionaries are sometimes arranged according to some 
philological system.  Ettmiiller’s Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary has the words classified under their roots, and 
the roots and words arranged according to the scientific 
order of the sounds. The beginner has to master this 
order of sounds, and then to guess under what root his 
word belongs,—or rather under what root Ettmiiller 
thinks it belongs. He has, in fact, to learn the language 
to its depths, before he can use the dictionary. The 
machinery of a serviceable dictionary is found in the al- 
phabet. The invention of alphabetic writing has been 
often pronounced the most important invention ever 
made. It is not the least of its benefits to mankind that 
it affords the means of making knowledge accessible. 
Every one knows the letters of the alphabet. If all 
thoughts are arranged under their words, and the words 
arranged in alphabetical order, any one can find off hand 
any of the million facts and thoughts which are stored 
in the dictionary. The arrangement of a dictionary in 
simple alphabetic order is almost as important an inven- 
tion as the representation of words by single signs of 
their elementary sounds. When we consider what tri- 
umphs of invention, what accumulations of knowledge, 
what generations of toil are implied in a modern diction- 
ary, we may well look with respect on that of Webster, 
or the Philological Society, or the Imperial, or Stor- 
month. The new dictionary of Stormonth is the work 
of his lifetime. It was published in 1871 as an Etymolog- 
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ical and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage for use in schools and colleges. It was itself an 
enlargement of a two-shilling school book which was 
thought to combine the advantages of an ordinary pro- 
nouncing school dictionary and an etymological spelling- 
book. The dictionary of 1871 has passed through seven 
large editions in England, which have kept the author 
constantly employed in revisions; and finally it appears 
again, greatly augmented, in a handsome large type 
library edition, which Harper & Brothers have reprinted 
from duplicate plates for the American public. 

With all its enlargements it is still a small work in 
comparison with the Historical Dictionary of the Philo- 
logical Society, with the Imperial, or even with Webster 
or Worcester. The first ten pages run to the word 
acquire ; it takes eighty-five of the great three-columned 
fine print quarto pages of the Historical to reach the 
same word. 

If we examine to see what has been omitted, we find 
in the first place that there are nothing like as many 
words. There are about 1,750 in the Philological dic- 
tionary, and about 550 in Stormonth. The Philological 
gives all the words which have ever been printed in an 
English book. Stormonth gives only those of present 
use, either in speech or in reading common classic 
authors, Milton, the Bible, Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
Chaucer. Stormonth gives only serviceable meanings 
within the same range, but the Philological begins with 
the first appearance of the word in an English book, 
and gives all the meanings from that time to the present 
in due order of development. Then a great part of the 
Philological Dictionary is occupied with quotations in 
which all the meanings are exemplified, each quotation 
having an exact reference to its source, and its date, and 
being printed verbatim et literatim, so that a scientific 
history of the word, or at least an accurate biography, 
is presented. Stormonth has no quotations. 

Then the definitions are compressed to the last word. 
The London 7Zzmes calls Stormonth encyclopedic, 
but that would be apt to mislead Americans. We ex 
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pect in our encyclopzedic dictionaries expository articles 
of sufficient length to give some scientific apprehension 
of the objects which the words stand for, with pictorial 
illustrations, if necessary. Under Darwinism, for ex- 
ample, we should expect to find a statement of the prin- 
ciples of the Darwinian hypothesis. Under the name of 
a mineral or animal we expect at least scientific identifi- 
cation, and a picture perhaps. Stormonth has no pic- 
tures ; what he says is almost always good, but it falls far 
short of being encyclopedic, in this sense, in comparison 
with the Imperial or Webster. 

The etymology, as it was originally cast, is of the 
curtest. For pronunciation and orthography a single 
form is given, without citation of authorities, with only 
rarely a variant. 

But a principle of economy is to be found in the print- 
ing. Clusters of words connected in etymology are 
printed in solid paragraphs, and the definitions of all are 
made to use that of the leading word, so that a dozen 
words may be dispatched perhaps in a dozen lines, 
which in Webster would have taken fifty. Not a streak 
of fat was left for the printers, or a type set for garnish 
in the whole book. 

In the earlier editions fine type was used and the 
general make-up of a school manual, or a vade mecum. 
It was one of the most compact of books, and yet by the 
skilful use of various kinds of type and other devices of 
the printer's art, it was easy of reference. 

The large type edition, which the Harpers give us, 
does not rely so much on its having reached the lowest 
ultimate of incompressibility. It is a fair volume every 
way, and Mr. Stormonth has allowed himself a more 
liberal use of types than in the early editions, especially 
in his additions to the etymology. 

The merits of the book are, however, those of a popu- 
lar handbook. ‘They are very much the same, in many 
respects, as those of Worcester’s dictionaries, which 
have been such favorites with those of our literary men 
who are not special students of language. They turn 
to the dictionary oftenest to see how a word is pro- 
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nounced or seals, or -- hve current mening is of some 
ambiguous word or phrase, or of some scientific novelty. 
In Worcester they could learn how Mr. Everett pro- 
nounced, and Professor Channing spelt, and the use of 
words current at Harvard and the parts adjacent; if 
they wanted to know the derivation of a word there was 
always something safe, according to the knowledge of 
the time, in the way of proximate etymology. 

So Stormonth is the latest authority for the pronunci- 
ation of the University of Cambridge in England. The 
pronunciation has, in fact, been prepared by the Rev. 
P. H. Phelp, M.A., Cantab., and the book has been 
used in America heretofore mainly for its pronunciation. 
Aid has been given in the definitions by distinguished 
scientific scholars of Cambridge and Edinburgh, and by 
learned and eminent professors and dignitaries of the 
Church. The fulness and accuracy of the archeologi- 
cal and ecclesiastical terms are worthy of special mention. 

Stormonth himself is not a specialist in any depart- 
ment, least of all in the science of language, so that wnt 
is no danger of his riding any specialistic hobbies. 

The absence of a large number of words has been 
mentioned, but the absent words are mostly entirely ob- 
solete and rare, or slight variations of words which are 
found in their proper places. Darwinzsm is not found, 
but Darwinzan theory is; abbud is not found, but addot ; 
abbrevy not, but abbreviate; abda and abada, a rhinoc- 
eros, are clean gone; and so on. It is really very full in 
those words likely to be looked for, those heard in con- 
versation or lectures, or found in current books, slang 
words even, and phrases. 

Since it has been in my hands for examination, the 
following occasions have occurred for special practical 
use of it: First, an inquiry from a college professor 
whether éoxzzface is not in use in the sense of zzn-heeper. 
It is a familiar word to me, and I was surprised to find 
that it is not in Worcester or Webster, either among the 
common words or in the vocabulary of noted names of 
fiction. It is in its place in Stormonth. 

A teacher of geometry wanted to know which propo- 
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sition is called the Aoxs astnorum. Webster does not 
specify, but Stormonth does. In looking for fons, I 
noticed that oxy in Stormonth does not have the sl: ing 
meaning so familiar to college men, or any of the sec- 
ondary meanings in W ebster. An inquiry for pzcce de 
résistance was answered from Stormonth. It is not in 
either Worcester or Webster. 

One of our newspapers announced on March 20th 
that the next day would be the first of spring. Looking 
to see how far the astronomical divisions of the year are 
recognised as the seasons of common speech, one will 
find that Stormonth does not tell the beginning or end 
of Spring; Webster gives the three months’ period, 
March, April, and May. 

A reader of Elfric’s Anglo-Saxon Colloquy, wanting 
to know about Canonical hours, found that Webster 
only gives the use of the expression in the English 
Church, 8-12 m., during which alone marriage can be 
solemnised, but Stormonth gives also the Roman Cath- 
olic use, specifying the sacred seven by name and time 
of beginning, matins, prime, tierce, and so on. ‘ Boss” 
is here, but not dude or mugwump. 

On the whole it answers very well. It is convenient 
also to have the latest news about the pronunciation in 
England, to know that they say, for example, dado, 
dec’ -o-va-tiv, khéd-év'’ (khedive) 

It is by no means certain, however, that a pronuncia- 
tion is not good English because it is not in Stormonth. 
He seldom gives a variant, but there are many in Eng- 
land. The Philological Society's dictionary approves 
pronunciations not mentioned in Stormonth; after éx- 
swer, for example, and the like. 

The spelling is also pure English, with no hint of 
American or other variants. This must exclude it from 
use in our schools and as a popular authority. We 
may like to know the peculiar forms of English spelling 
and pronunciation, but they are often entirely obsolete 
in America. It will be welcome to our libraries and to 
the shelves of literary workers. 

The weak side of the book is the etymology. Stor- 
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month seems to have antenna that himself, and he is 
not only no specialist in the science of language, but 
apparently ignorant that there is any such science. He 
knows that there are, or are said to be laws according 
to which the changes from Latin to French occur, but if 
he knows the laws, he has no skill in applying them. 
He gives Al/edge from the Latin pzgnus, and play from 
placitum. He seems to know nothing whatever of the 
Anglo-Saxon side of the language. He announces, in 
fact, in his preface, that ‘there can be but little of that 
direct etymology in English which the French presents 
to us in the great mass of its vocables.” Laws of 
change cannot be traced in English words, he says, or 
only to a very limited extent. He knows nothing of the 
work of tracing out such laws which has been done by 
Sweet, Nichol, Murray, Ellis, and their like, much less 
that of Germans and Americans. He mentions Pro- 
fessor Skeat, to be sure, as an authority, but it is evident 
that he does not know that his eminence consists in 
having made better study than others of the laws of the 
language. He puts him ona par with Wedgwocd, Dr. 
Farrar, and Dr. Mackay. 

In the small editions, where nothing was given by 

way of etymology, as a rule, but three or four of the 
best-looking foreign words found so given in the larger 
dictionaries, this defect was not so obtrusive, but in the 
new edition there is a special expansion of etymological 
notes. These are usually appended to the former ar- 
ticle, and very little coherent with it. Many of them are 
from Prof. Skeat, and valuable corrections; but Dr. C. 
Mackay and his Celtic etymologies seem to have given 
Mr. Stormonth a bad attack of Celtomania. Church, for 
example, is said to be derived from ‘“ Greek xupiaxdy 
the Lorn’s house, from xipios, the Lorn ; ofxog, a house : 
A. S. cyrice.” That is bad enough, surely. The last 
syllables of xupiaxdy have nothing to do with oixos, but are 
an adjective ending. The word means simply “ belong- 
ing to the Lorn,” and is never used for church in the New 
Testament. It appears in that sense first in the third 
century, Origen, vil. 132, and becomes common in the 
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Sent in Greek. But it was never alien up re the 
Roman Church or the Latin writers. They use ecc/eséa. 
Here was excellent occasion for a note historical to ex- 
plain how the word came to the Anglo-Saxons, who were 
converted by missionaries of the Latin Church; also for 
a note philological, to give the laws of change by which 
church comes from cyrice, and the feminine cyrice from 
the neuter xvpuaxdy ; and to explain why it should not 
be taken from Greek xvpiaxy, which corresponds to it 
exactly in form, and might mean it just as well as xupia- 
xév. Only, as a matter of fact, it has not been found to 
occur with that meaning till the eleventh century. In 
the earlier Christian Greek it means the Lord's Day, 
XUPLAXN NEPA. 

But instead of matters like these, Stormonth presents 
us with a note, in which he discourses on the Christian 
churches having been erected on the sites of the old 
heathen worship, and concludes thus : 

‘‘The more recent spellings, as well as the modern 
spelling, arose from the system of accommodation and 
corruption which prevailed before our language was 
fixed. In Scotch, c/achan means ‘a village in which 
there is a church or place of worship,’ from Gaelic 
clachan, a circle of stones. Under the influence of the 
Greek, together with priestly instruction, it was easy for 
such a w ord to assume the northern forms, Dan. £7re, 
Sw. kirka, Icel. ktrkja, Scot. k¢rk, and the softer A. S. 
form cyrzce.” 

This is a deliberate closing of the eyes to linguistic 
laws, and plunging into chaos. One does not like to 
set bounds to the power of priestly instruction, but what 
is meant by calling cyrzce a softer form than £zrke ? 
One cannot but suspect that Stormonth did not know 
that ¢ in Anglo-Saxon sounds like 4, and that he pro- 
nounced cyrzce with a Circean softness. 

A note on jealous, Latin zelosus, informs us that 
“zealous may be connected with Gaelic dz/eas, loyal, 
faithful—for the jealous one is supposed to be loyal and 
faithful, on the supposition that ‘there is no love with- 
out zealousy.’” Even in the most familiar words there 
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are the most peedlile guesses ; c/ear is referred to a 
Gaelic word for part of its meanings. Dod/ar, German 
thaler, is put with German zah/en, to pay, and compared 
with Gaelic daz/, to deliver, and Welch ¢a/u. Under 
devil, Greek éié6o20s, we are told to compare Gaelic 
diabuatl, the god who strikes. 

Stormonth’s want of scientific knowledge and temper 
leaves him an easy prey to the onomatopoetic fancies of 
Wedgwood ; A/unge, he thought, represents “ the sound 
of a thick heavy body falling into the water ;” the real 
meaning and origin, ‘to fall like lead—from Alumdbum, 
lead,” are appended from Brachet. 

The appearance of such an undigested mass as this 
for the etymology of an English dictionary in many re- 
spects so admirable and so successful, is a_ striking 
proof of the deplorable neglect of the study of English 
in Great Britain, especially the historical and scientific 
study of it. The labors of the band of scholars who are 
devoting themselves to it, and who have won fame in 
other countries, do not seem to have reached the great 
body of English men of letters, still less the publishers. 
One cannot imagine such etymology, to be as this, 
prepared under the auspices of professors about a Ger- 
man university, or our American Cambridge, or other 
the like American seat of learning. 

Francis A. Marcu. 














BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD—AN EXEGESIS. 


HE following letter is too valuable a contribution to our 
exegetical literature to be permitted to remain in the 

file of ordinary letters. It is from the pen of the learned 
and venerable Dr. Smith, ex-President of our State 

University, who is recognised by scholars as a Greek 

scholar of unusual acumen. I have his consent to for- 
ward it to you for the forthcoming number of the Review. 


It will speak for itself. G. M. E. 


LiviINGsTON, ALA., March 1, 188s. 
Rev. Geo. M. Evernart, D.D., Montgomery, Ala.: 

REVEREND AND DEAR Sir: When you were here you 
kindly lent me the October Number of the Cuurcu 
REVIEW, containing an article on Baptism for the Dead, 
to which you called my attention. I told you I was not 
satisfied with it, and at your request promised to give 
you what seems to me the probable meaning of 1 Cor. 
xv. 29. I now try to make good my promise. 

It is plain that this verse is logically connected with 
vv. 12-19 (inclusive), and that the passage next fore- 
going [vv. 20-28] is a digression from the strict line of 
thought, and must be regarded as parenthetic. Paren- 
theses, often long and much involved, are characteristic 
of S. Paul’s style. 

To bring out clearly my own notion of the meaning of 
v. 29, I give, first, a sort of free paraphrase of it and of a 
part of its context, which I take to be in logical connec- 
tion with it. I begin with v. 16: 


For if the dead are not raised, not even has Curist been raised: 
and if Curist has not been raised, your faith is groundless ; ye are yet 
in your sins. Then they also, who are fallen asleep in the faith of the 
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resurrection of Cesien, have vititial snl If, in this life, we have 
hoped in Curist only, we are of all men most pitiable so « WH 
29-32. Since then the dead perish utterly, how shall they fare who are 
baptised for the dead? If, in a word, the dead are not raised, what is 
the significance of baptism for them ? And why do we imperil our a// 
of life every hour? I incur daily the risk of death by violence, because 
of my glorying in the hope of eternal life—and this I protest by the 
glorying which I have in Curist Jesus our Lorp, and which is also 
yours. If, with all the might of my manhood,* I had fierce and bloody 
encounters in Ephesus, what the advantage to me? If the dead are 
not raised, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die and perish utterly 
and forever. 


Such seems to me the drift of v. 29 and its context. 
S. Paul is here combating the fatal error of ‘‘some” of 
the Church at Corinth who denied “the resurrection of 
the dead” [v. 12]. In v. 29 he adverts finally to daf- 
tzsm, which, on the hypothesis of no resurrection of 
the dead, he virtually affirms to be not merely nuga- 
tory, but even utterly absurd, and ‘how shall they fare 
who are baptised for the dead?” Baptism for the dead 
is nothing—even worse than nothing, for they who are 
baptised for the dead compromit their enjoyment of life 
by exposing themselves to the contempt of the world, to 
persecution, and even to martyrdom, without a ray of 
hope, of life, and happiness after death. ‘Why then 
are they baptised for them?” If Christian baptism is 
baptism for the dead, then, indeed, is Christianity itself 
foolishness. 

Knowing little or nothing of the opinions of theologists 
in regard to the meaning of this passage, I have tried 
to get at it by pondering S. Paul’s own words, as they 
stand in the Greek of v. 29 and its context. The steps 
by which I have reached my own notion of its meaning 
will be seen more clearly in the following brief notices 
of certain words and constructions. I copy the Greek 
text of v. 29 from Hahn’s edit. of Tittman. The inter- 
punction is that adopted by the authors of the late Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament: 

Exel Ti TLOLRTOVOLY ol banricduevor v7tep TOV VEXPOY 5 ; 
ei bAws vexpol oux éyeipovr TAL, Tl bantifor TAU UmEp ar TOV ; 


* Kar’ iiitie lt, ‘* According to the measure ofa man ” (Harrison, Gr. Prep.). 
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I. Exe’. With this word S. Paul calum up his lee of 
thought where he dropped it at the end of v. 18, and 
goes on with it, just as if he had not dropped it all. I 
believe he here uses é7ei in its primary* causal sense, 
and says virtually this: ‘Since then the dead perish 
utterly, how shall they fare,” etc. The word ‘ else” 
(‘‘alzoguz” in the Latin versions of this passage), zever, 
as I think, represents azy strictly proper sense of é7e. 
It seems, however, to be the best word for this place. 
It serves as a sort of smooth pivot—so to speak—upon 
which the reader turns easily from the end of a long 
digression to the hypothesis of no resurrection in vv. 12— 
19. In other words, its use here seems to be a clever 
device of translators for suggestzng the causal sense of 
énei, and for carrying this sense dack to the point where 
énei logically belongs. In similar cases, and especially 
in elliptic expressions, this word is therefore fairly ren- 
dered by the English “ else.” 

Il. Ti aowcovow. . . . Whether xorezy is used 
here in the sense of ‘‘gain,” or (as seems more probable), 
in the sense of apaoce intransitive, so that ti moimoovow 
is equivalent to ri apa£ovow,t ‘ how shall they fare ?’ 
matters little, as in either case the question is about the 
same. I think the answer may be gathered from the 
next two verses: Perils every hour, risks of death by 
violence every day, fierce and bloody encounters—all 
these fall to the lot of them that are baptised for the 
dead. And what the advantage of all these to them, if 
Curist be not risen from the dead, and life in this world 
be their a// of life? Surely they “of all men are most 
pitiable.” 

Ill. ixép tov vexpdr——‘‘ for the dead” (7.2.), “in ref- 
+ I do not think that éwef is the mere outgrowth of the prep. éwi. It seems to be 
composed of two elements, é{ and e:. If, as Bopp argues (Comp. Gram., p. 556), 
the base of the Greek relative pronoan is e:, it would seem probable that éwei is an 
old, much mutilated form of the construction of éwi with the dative of the relative 
ég’ » in the common language. If this be so, the radical or primary sense of éwei 
would be ‘‘ upon which,” or (to bring out better the proper conjunctive force of the 
relative element), ‘‘and upon this,” ‘‘ since then,” “since.” From this primary causal 
sense come naturally the secondary temporal meanings ‘‘ when,” *‘ after”; just as from 
the local meaning ‘* where” of the Latin ubi (dative locative of ‘‘ qui”) comes the 


temporal sense ‘* when.”’ 
+ Eph. vi. 21., ri mpdoow, *‘ how I fare.” 
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erence to,” or “ hiccueme of the dead.” This is one of the 
regular senses of i2ép with the genitive. The use of the 
generic article here is noticeable, showing that vexpédr is 
to be understood as including a// the dead, even Curist 
himself. Elsewhere in v. 29 and in its context the 
plural forms of vexpds are all without the article, and 
mark the idea of individuals of that class, not the strongly 
emphatic notion of the class in its whole comprehension. 
If the precise meaning of the phrase, oi bamtifoueror vnép 
tov vexpdr, be not already pointed at plainly enough in 
the context foregoing [vv. 12-19] it would seem to nt 
settled definitely by what comes next: “If (éAa¢), t 
sum up the whole matter, the dead are not raised, ae 
then are they baptised for them?” What is the signifi- 
cance of the baptism of such as “ say there is no resur- 
rection of the dead.” Why then are they baptised at 
all ? 

IV. Ei dAws vexpoi otx éyeipovta. I do not believe 
that S. Paul says here: “ If the dead rise xot at all,” or 
as the New Version has it, ‘If the dead are not raised 
at all.” | think the adverb 64g belongs just where, he 
put it; and I believe he meant it to be the attributive of 
the whole hypothetic clause in which it stands. The 
English of the clause seems to me to be about this: “If, 
to sum up the whole matter,” or, “lf, zn a word, the 
dead are not raised,” etc. In S. Jerome's Vulgate [a.p. 

384] we have “ Si omnzno mortui non resurgunt.” This 
is a rigidly correct — ‘_ S. Paul’s Greek. Beza’s 
translation [a.pD. 1556], ‘ omnino mortui non sus- 
citantur,” is about the same. ‘Th neither of these trans- 
lations is there any leaning toward the construction, 6Aw¢ 
ov, “omnino non,” “notatall.” In both, the proper force 
of 646 and its right construction in this passage are 
clearly exhibited. In v. 19 of the context foregoing oc- 
curs in our English versions a similar error, growing out 
of the wrong construction of the adverb udvoy. Here S. 
Paul is made to say, ‘If in this life only, we have hope 
in Christ.” Evidently he says no such thing. It is 
seen at a glance that uévor belongs where he put it. He 
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says plainly w net ‘he means to say: “If, in this life, we 
have hoped (év Xpiov@ udvor) zw Curist only” (2.e., only 
in a Christ not risen from the dead), “ we are of all men 
most miserable.” To make S. Paul speak of hope in 
Curist 2” this life qnly is to make him talk sheer non- 
sense. He is made to give out the notion that there is 
to be hope in Curistr in the next life also. This is ab- 
surd, for the simple reason that, in the next life, there is 
to be—not hope—but fruition of what the Christian in 
this life hopes for in the next. The Vulgate version of 
this passage: Sz zz hac vitd, tantum in Christo speran- 
tes sumus, etc., if rightly punctuated, gives the right 
sense. Beza is wrong- headed here. His attempt to 
translate the passage is a failure. The sense of his Sz 
in hac solum vitdé speramus, etc., is so like that of our 
English versions, that these might be imagined to have 
been made from Beza’s poor Latin instead of S. Paul’s 
Greek.* 

But to return to the baptism for the dead. In vv. 12- 
19 the drift of S. Paul's argument on the hypothesis 
of no resurrection of the dead is manifestly toward the 
veductio ad absurdum. Inv. 29 the argument reaches 
that point. The absurdity of the hypothesis appears in 
the absurdity of baptism on that hypothesis. 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life: He that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
In these words of Divine Majesty—the grandest ever 
spoken on earth, and fraught with infinite interest to 
man, the Son of Gop proclaimed to the world the grand 
central fact of the Gospel—“ death abolished "—*“ Life 
and Immortality brought to light.” Baptism, the initial 
rite of Christianity, is grounded on faith in this central 
fact. Even the primitive Apostolic mode of baptism by 


* It is singular that these venerable blunders in the English translation of 1611 
should have been overlooked by the authors of the late Revised Version, The E ng- 
lish version of the Vulgate [Douay Bible] has the same errors. It seems to me that 
5. Paul’s meaning in these two places lies on the surface of his language and ought 
to be understood at a glance. In the late Revised Edition of the New Testament, 
the marginal reading of v. 19, ‘‘If we have only hoped in Christ in this life,¥ is 
about as bad as it can be. Why it should have been put on exhibition is hard to 
imagine. 
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immersion * plainly symbolises the burial and resurrec- 
tion of Curist. In the Catholic Church this Holy 
Sacrament is duly administered only upon profession of 
belief in “all the Articles of the Christian Faith as con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed.” The culmination of this 
Creed is the solemn declaration of belief in ‘‘ The Re- 
surrection of the body, and Life everlasting.” Baptism, 
then, is for the leveng, and in no sense whatever for the 
dead. In v. 29S. Paul, as I understand him, so far 
from affirming the reality of baptism for the dead, very 
ingeniously brings in a mere coxzceptzon of it as the point 
of his reductio ad absurdum. Elsewhere,t his plainly 
stated doctrine is, ‘‘One Lorp, one Faith, ove Baptism.” 
This is the axe Apostolic Baptism, ordained by Curist 
Himself, and administered only upon profession of faith 
in Him, the Resurrection and the Life. It is the sacra- 
mentum of the Christian soldier, when he enlists in the 
army of the Faithful. It is the ox/y one baptism that 
ever was, or ever can be in the Church militant. Ina 
word, it is the one baptism for the living, which utterly 
excludes the idea of another baptism for the dead. The 
latter I believe to be nothing more nor less than a mere 
figment of the old ecclesiastics, which grew naturally 
out of their misconception of the veason of S. Paul's 
allusion to a baptism for the dead. Had they clearly 
perceived ¢hat, of course, they would at once have 
understood him to allude to an unreality—even a gross 
absurdity—in order to give point and power to the con- 
clusion of his argument. 

Such is my own notion of S. Paul’s meaning in 1 
Cor. xv. 29. For aught that I know, the same view 
may have been taken by others. This would seem to 
be not improbable, for the reason that the sense of the 
passage, as I understand it, lies—where it ought to lie 
—on the surface of S. Paul’s Greek. 


* If this is not indicated clearly enough in sundry other places in the New Testa- 
ment, it would seem to be marked out quite plainly in Rom. vi. 3, 4, and in Col. ii. 
12. The figures in these two passages can be fairly accounted for, as I believe, in no 
other way, than upon the hypothesis of this mode of baptism. 


+ Eph, iv. 5. 
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The view defended in an article in the October Num- 
ber of the CuurcH REVIEW is thus stated: 


As the term “resurrection of the dead” means only resurrection, 
so the phrase, “ baptism for the dead,” is a full, orthodox, and, in this 
connection, peculiarly apt and forcible designation of the ordinary 
sacrament of Regeneration. 


As the author of this article seems to be quite clever 
at showing up the fallacy of arguments by reducing them 
to the syllogistic form, I could wish he had put this 
statement also into that shape. Had he done this, pos- 
sibly he might have helped his readers to a clearer un- 
derstanding of the logical sequence of conclusion from 
premises. In trying to do this for myself, I seem to be 
trying to catch sight of the invisible. Stripped of 
verbiage, his statement of his view is this: Baptism for 
the dead is Christian baptism. His reasons for it— 
much like Gratiano’s—would seem to be “ as two grains 
of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all 
day ere you find them; and when you have them, they 
are not worth the search.” This view of baptism for 
the dead may be, as he says, ‘ substantially patristic,’ 
but it is certainly none the more trustworthy on this ac- 
count, if it be not really Pauline. 

I have now given you, my dear Sir, my own notion 
of the meaning of this vexed passage. Without suita- 
ble books of reference, and in the midst of the toils and 
worries of my manner of life, I have snatched a few 
hours for the fulfilment of my promise. If it gives you 
pleasure to read what I have written, I shall be well re- 
warded for the writing. 

Very truly your friend, 
Cartos G, Smiru. 
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Defense of the Ve rrstOn of King Fames I. “ The Spirets 
in Prison,’ 1 Peter iii. 18-20, against the West- 
minster Revision. By Rev. SaMuet Futter, D.D., 
Professor of the Literature and Interpretation of 
the Scriptures in the Berkely Divinity School. 
T. Whittaker, New York, 1885. 


HIS Lecture (for so it is called in the Preface) was 
“read,” as we are informed in a footnote, ‘“ by the 
request: of the Dean,” “ to the Professors and students 
of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts.” Coming to us thus auspicated it has special 
claim to our careful consideration. 

S. Augustine, replying [Zfzs¢/e 164 al. 99] to an in- 
quiry of Enodius about the “ spirits in prison,” and the 
“preaching ” to them, writes: ‘‘ The question you have 
proposed to me out of the Epistle of the Apostle Peter 
is wont, as I think does not escape you, most vehe- 
mently to move us”—sole¢t nos, ut te latere non arét- 
tror, vehementissime commovere. That it has most 
vehemently moved the Lecturer is shown in his cavalier 
treatment of famous men of old, whose mother-tongue 
was Greek, and who give some indications of having 
known how to use it, and how to interpret it as used 
by others ; and of men of a later day, his peers, to say 
the least, as theologians and exegetes. Here is a speci- 
men; and I think the reader, when he has got through 
it, will agree with me that I but do my duty, if, in com- 
menting on such language, I “use great plainness of 
speech :” 

A great and imperishable fact (all facts are imperishable) is the 
result of this meaning (which) S. Peter, himself, imposes (the im- 
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position isn’t S. Peter’s; it is the Lecturer’s) upon the verb “ preach,”’ 
in 1 Pet. iii. t9. This is the loud fact (I have heard of dressing loud, 
and the slang is very expressive ; but a “loud fact ”’—well, | suppose 
it is meant to be a “ stunner”): Because the Spirit of CHRIST preached 
repentance to the antediluvians, the verb to preach [1 Pet. iii. 19] 
cannot possibly there mean to preach the Gospel. The strong asser- 
tions of the Christian Fathers, Irenzeus, Clement, and Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and of Bps. Horsley and Wordsworth, Dean Alford, and Canon 
Cook, to the contrary, cannot destroy S. Peter’s own definition, With 
S. Peter, to preach is to preach repentance, and nothing else. 

Still another fact equally loud (and equally stunning): S. Peter’s 
verb to preach cannot mean to preach “fhe Gospel. All that these 
Fathers and Divines say about the human Spirit of CurisT preaching 
the Gospel to disembodied souls is unmixed invention and unwarranted 
dogmatism (italics his), not having even a shadow of authority from the 
real language of this Apostle [p. 13].* 


Here is another specimen : 


To the neglect of this just and reasonable law of exegesis—that 
every writer is his own best interpreter—must be attributed a per- 
nicious host of mistakes and errors, which, in the progress of the Chris- 
tian era, have invaded, and still dominate, the field of interpretation. 
Unjust and tyrannical are mild terms to characterise the actions of the 
lawless invader. He silences the voice of the actual writer. He com- 
pels his muzzled slave to express ideas utterly foreign to his own mind 
and purpose. He deprives the world of the light and knowledge it 
would receive were the real author allowed to speak for himself 


[p. 7]. 


So, then, Irenzeus, and Clement, and Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and Bishops Horsley and Wordsworth, and Dean 
Alford, and Canon Cook have not only made a slave of 
S. Peter, but have actually muzzled the Apostle, and it 
has been reserved to the Lecturer to unmuzzle him. 
Had he been content to stop here, we might have favor- 
ably allowed this charitable work of his. But this would 
seem to have been the last thing he had in mind. The 
trouble with him was not that S. Peter was muzzled, but 
that he had the wrong muzzle on; so what does he do 
but take that off and put on another, of his own making, 
that is to the old one, as we shall see before we get 
through, as a man’s loins to his little finger. 


* The numbers from 1 to 25 refer to the pages of the Lecture ; those from 145 
to 165, to the pages of an article in this REVIEW for July, 1882, of which the 
Lecture is, in part, a rehash. 
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But let us look at the passage itself and see who is 
the muzzler. In the original it runs thus: 

Xpiotds anak nepi aquaptidy imabe, . . . Oavatw- 
Deis uév capxi Gwonombeis dé mvevuati, &v @ xal ToIG Ev 
pu2zaxy Avevuaor Mopevieis exnpvgerv, aneiOyoaci mote, ote 
anak edéveto 7 TOD Oeod uaxpobvuia év TuEpais Noe. 

Passing over what precedes, as not here in controversy, 
I begin with the antithetic clause. What is the antithe- 
sis of ‘put to death?” ‘ Made alive,” says the Lec- 
turer: ‘‘ The full and exact contrast of ‘ put to death’ is 
nothing less than made alive” [p. 8]. And on page 3: 
“The Greek verb, here translated by the Vulgate 
vivificatus, ‘quickened,’ made alive, has this sense zz 
every place in the New Testament” [John v. 21, vi. 63; 
Rom. iv. 17, vill. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 22, 36,45; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 
Gal. iii. 21; 1 Tim. vi. 13; 1 Pet. iti. 18]. 

It will be observed that this remark (which, by the 
way, coolly begs the question in the last of these refer- 
ences) is confined, in terms, to the New Testament, the 
Lecturer being doubtless aware that it at least does not 
hold good of the Septuagint Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, from which there are in this very Epistle no less 
than ten distinct quotations, besides constantly recurring 
turns of expression that show that the mind of the Apos- 
tle was saturated with it. In this Version there are six 
passages in which the fze/, or Aiphzl, of hhayah is 
translated by fwom0d. Let us examine them in their 
order. 

In Judges xxi. 14 weread: “And Benjamin came again 
at that time; and they gave them wives which they had 
saved alive of the women of Jabesh-Gilead.” I am in- 
clined to think that those “four hundred young virgins,” 
when they saw all the men and all the other women and 
the children of Jabesh-Gilead put to the sword, and them- 
selves alone spared, would have been utterly unable to 
conceive of any more “full and exact contrast [p. 8] of 
‘put to death’” than “saved alive.” 

In 2 Kings v. 7 we read: “Am I Gop, to kill and to 
make alive, that this man doth send unto me to recover 
a man of his leprosy?” Here, make alive, in the mouth 
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of the king of Israel, means Areserved alive, for that was 
what was asked of him by the king of Syria. 

In Nehemiah ix. 6, we have the opening words of the 
Blessing (extending through the entire chapter) where- 
with the Levites ‘stood up and blessed the Lorp their 
Gop:” ‘“ Thou, even thou, art Lorp alone; thou hast 
made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their host, 
the earth, and all things that are therein, the seas, and 
all that is therein, and thou fveserves¢ them all; and the 
host of heaven worshippeth thee.” Here the sudden 
change, in the Hebrew, from the perfect (aorist) tense 
of the verb 'asztha (Sept., énowjoas; Vulg., feczs¢z) to the 
( pze/ ) participle m’hhayeh (Sept., Goomoeis ; Vulg., vzve- 
ficas), and the (Azthpae/ ) participle mzshtahh'wim (Sept., 
napooxvrova ; Vulg., adorat) necessarily, according to the 
laws of the Hebrew, expresses the present, as contrasted 
with the aorist past: madest, preservest, worshippeth ; 
if the latter of these last two is continuous, so is the 
former. Here, then, is another passage (that in Judges 
being one) in which fwomoG cannot possibly mean 
make alive in the sense of creation, or of “ restoration 
Jrom death to life.” 

The next passage is Job xxxvi.6: “ He Areserveth not 
the life of the wicked: but giveth right to the poor.” 
Here ot uy Coonoyon cannot mean “raiseth not the 
wicked to life,” for that would contradict the declaration 
of S. Paul concerning a resurrection “ both of the just 
and of the unjust.” 

The next passage is Psalm Ixx. (Ixxi.) 20, which in 
the Prayer Book Version reads: “‘O what great troubles 
and adversities hast thou showed me! and yet didst thou 
turn and refresh me; yea and broughtest me from the 
deep of the earth again.” The King James Version is 
more idiomatic, and in place of refresh has guicken ; but 
the two have the same meaning, to wit, restoration, not 
from death, but from “‘ great and sore troubles.” 

The last of the six passages is Ecclesiastes vii. 12 
(13): ‘Wisdom gzveth life to them that have it;” 
where, obviously, as in the passage from the Psalms, 
the expression is figurative. In the other four passages 
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the word is used in its literal sense. In the first of 
these passages the word means save alive, and can- 
not possibly mean anything else; in the second, that 
meaning is called for by the context; in the third, the 
very tense of the verb determines it to sustentation, as 
contrasted with the creative ac¢ of the preceding clause ; 
in the fourth, the analogy of the Faith decides between 
two otherwise equally admissible interpretations. What 
more natural, then, than that S. Peter, familiar with this 
use of the word in the Old Testament Scriptures, should 
so employ it here? 

“ But,” says the Lecturer, ‘“Curist’s human soul . . . 
could not be made alive, for it was already alive” [p. 2]. 

True; but it could be preserved alive. But this pres- 
ervation, according to the Lecturer, is just what it did 
not need. ‘The human soul of Curist,” he says, 
“like every human soul, cannot, even for an instant, 
lose its immortality.” What, then, are we to understand 
by that of S. Paul to Timothy [vi. 16]: ‘Who only 
hath immortality?” Is the Lecturer yet to learn that 
no man hath aéso/ute immortality? That only as we 
are preserved in being by Him, ‘ who holdeth our soul 
in life,” are we saved from lapsing into non-existence ? 
I had thought this one of the commonplaces of all the- 
ology. ‘In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

To pass from the participles to the nouns. As both 
are in the dative and without a preposition, the admitted 
antithesis would seem to require that if the one is to be 
translated “in the flesh,” as all acknowledge, the other 
should be translated “in the spirit.” Not so, argues the 
Lecturer: ‘“‘ Unquestionable instances are there in the 
New Testament Greek where, in antithetic clauses, 
nouns have dzferent attributes: “Ec Couey avevuati, 
avevuate xai oto.youev—lf we live dy the Spirit, accord- 
ing to the Spirit let us walk [Gal. v. 25]” [pp. 157, 158]. 

To this it is obvious to reply, first, that the clauses 
are zof antithetic, and the citation, therefore, is not in 
point ; and, secondly, that oro:yé does of necessitate 
translating the dative by ‘according to.” In none of 
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the four instances—there are but four—in which it oc- 
curs with the dative (and in every one of them without a 
preposition) is “according to,” employed either by the 
King James or by the Westminster Revision ; in every in- 
stance they employ either “in,” or “by.” In one of the 
passages [Rom. iv. 12], ‘ walk zz the steps,” the Lec- 
turer himself would hardly employ “according to.” A 
translation should always preserve ‘“ the very body” of 
the original, ‘‘ his form and pressure,” as well as the 
soul, when the idiom of the language will allow of it, as 
it will here. If, with the King James Revision, we trans- 
late, “live zz the Spirit,” with it we should also trans- 
late, ‘‘ walk zz the Spirit;” if, with the Westminster, on 
the other hand, we translate, “live dy the Spirit,” with 
it we should also translate, ‘ walk é4y the Spirit,” which 
gives the same meaning as the Lecturer’s “ walk accord- 
eng to the Spirit,” while it preserves—which his does 
not—the form of the original. 

To come back to the passage of S. Peter. The gram- 
matical construction of capxi with Oavatobeis and that 
of xavevuate with Coonombeis are identical, just as in I 
Cor. vii. 34, ‘ holy both in body and in spirit,” ayia xai 
Oduat. xai avevuati, the grammatical construction of 
oduate and that of avevuate with ayia, respectively, are 
identical; and this identity of construction, in the one 
passage as in the other, ecess¢¢ates in English the same 
preposition in the latter clause as in the former. So 
obvious, indeed, is this that, as Pishop Browne [ Ox ¢he 
Articles, Am. ed., pp. 100, 101] well remarks, ‘It is 
scarcely possible, upon any correct principles of inter- 
pretation, to give any other translation to the words. 
eos This is the natural interpretation of the pas- 
sage; and if it ended here, it would contain no difficulty, 
and its sense would never have been doubted.” The 
“ difficulty,” as we shall see further on, is theological, 
not exegetical. 

Put to death in the flesh, but held alive in the spirit. 
His human soul survived His body, only as it was held 
in life by Him ‘‘ Who holdeth our soul in life; ” ‘‘ Who 
only hath immortality.” 
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Held pms 1 in le: spirit; zn peer (se. opie) even to 
the in-prison spirits going he preached. In which, not 
éy which. Can the Lecturer, or anybody else, suggest 
any conceivable link between Curist’s having preached 
by His Divine Spirit to the antediluvians in the days of 
Noah, and His having been Himself raised from the 
dead by that Divine Spirit two thousand years after- 
ward? But, with the other interpretation, the connect- 
ing link between the two statements of the Apostle is 
obvious: having mentioned the separation of the spirit 
from the flesh in death, he naturally goes on to tell us 
where the spirit was during the three days of that separa- 
tion, and what it was doing, to wit, preaching to the 
spirits in prison, the mention of whose disobedience and 
its consequences naturally draws after it all that follows, 
to the end of the chapter. 

In which EVEN to the in-prison spirits going he 
preached—xai trois év prdaxy mvevuacr. Kai intensive 
is repeatedly employed in the New Testament, as well 
as in classic Greek, for emphatically distinguishing a 
single word or clause, which notion we express some- 
times by a/so, sometimes by evex, sometimes by the 
pronoun self [Liddell & Scott]. It is thus employed 
when something unlooked for is to follow, something 
that one would not expect beforehand, something excit- 
ing surprise: Even ¢he hatrs of your head are all num- 
bered—xai ai tpizes [S. Matt. x. 30]; EvEN that which 
he hath shall be taken from him—xai 6 éyet [S. Mark iv. 
25]; would EVEN dare to die—xai toAua [Rom. v. 7]; 
lest haply 5 e be found EVEN to fight against God—xai 
feoukyou [Acts v. 39]; EVEN the winds ‘and the sea obey 
him—xai ci d&veucc [S. Matt. viii. 27]; weth authority 
commandeth he EVEN the unclean spirits, and they do 
“—- him—xai tois mvevuacr Tois axabaptors [S. Mark i. 

27]. So in numerous other passages. So in the pas- 
sage we are considering. He preached even to the 
spirits in prison who had been disobedient under pecul.- 
iarly aggravating circumstances, and who might there- 
fore be supposed to be past preaching to. He preached 
even to them. 
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sven to the 1N-PRISON sfirets. The prepositional 
phrase—‘‘clause,” the Lecturer [p. 145] incorrectly 
calls it—he undertakes to throw light on by quotations 
from standard authorities, as follows: 


Whatever words stand between the article and its substantive are 
attributives.—Donaldson, Gr. Gram., p. 360. 

A preposition with its case is connected attributively with a substan- 
tive by means of av article, in the same way as an adjective standing 
between the article and its substantive.—Madvig, Gr. Syntax, p. Io. 

The attributive adjective expresses some quality residing in the sub- 
ject.—Jelf, Gr. Gram., § 425. 

The attributive adjective is purely adnominal, belonging exclusively 
to its substantive. 

The attributive stands in the closest relation to its subject, forming 
with it one complex idea, like the parts of a compound word.—Hadley, 
Gr. Gram., $$ 488, 489. 

All gospel truth. Now let us see what consequences 
he fathers upon them: 

1. The phrase is an attributive-—Donaldson. 

2. This attributive is an adjective.—Madvig. 

Not so. Madvig does not say that it zs an adjective, 
but that it is connected with a substantive “in the same 
way as an adjective ””—which is quite a different thing. 

3. "Ev dvAaxy, in prison, expresses some guality of rots zvevuacr, the 
spirits. —Jelf. 

Jelf expressly confines his remark to ‘the attributive 
adjective ;” the Lecturer extends it, without compunc- 
tion, to the prepositional phrase, and to every instance of 
it, else his allegation is not ad rem. Dr. Jelf knew Greek 
too well to do that. How a New Testament exegete, 
with Col. i. 2, toig &v Kotooaoig ayiois—the tn-Colosse 
saints, and iv. 15, tovs & Aaodiumeia adeApots—the tn- 
Laodicea brethren, staring him in the face, could take 
the responsibility of such a dictum, is passing strange. 
Obviously, the prepositional phrase in each of these 
passages designates /oca/ity. Suppose we try on the 
dictum in the last of these two passages and see how it 
will fit. The dzctum, remember, is that zx-przson ex- 
presses some guality of the spirzts, because it is a prep- 
ositional phrase; 7z2z-Laodzcea must therefore express 
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some nelly of the deities, The only guality for 
which they were dstznguzshed, so far as we are in- 
formed in the New Testament, was /ukewarmuness. So, 
by help of the before mentioned ‘“ unmovably estab- 
lished” grammatical principles, we arrive, by short 
and easy stages, at the following translation: Salute the 
lukewarm brethren! Will the Lecturer adopt this 
translation? or will he give up his dzctum? One or 
the other he must do. 

But we are letting S. Paul interpret S. Peter, where- 
as S. Peter “is his own best interpreter.” Very well! 
Call S. Peter into court, then; but first take off his 
muzzle—the muzzle that the Lecturer has put on him— 
that he may speak for himself : 

Aondgera vuas 7 &v BabvaAGre ovvexrexry, xai Mapxos 
6 vids wov—There saluteth you the in-Babylon co-elect, 
and Marcus my son [1 Ep. v. 13]. Babylon, as we 
all know, means cozfusion, the name having been sug- 
gested by the confounding of the language of the Babel- 
builders; if we were to apply the dzctum, the Lecturer, 
I trow, would be confounded, as well as the co-elect. 

On this foundation of sand the Lecturer builds a 
figurative prison for the spirits, as contra-distinguished 
from a literal one: ‘‘ These facts,” he says [p. 146], re- 
ferring to the grammatical extracts above given, “justify 
the position we take with regard to the imprisonment 
of the spirits mentioned by S. Peter. Their imprison- 
ment was not objective; was not external; was not im- 
posed by others. On the contrary, their imprisonment 
was 7x themselves; was self-imposed; was fersonal ; 
was spiritual.” And [p. 19], ‘The ‘prison’ is wzthzn 
‘the spirits,’ a state and habit of soul created by the 
spirits ¢hemselves, and not by others.” Not only is the 
prison figurative eve, it is figurative everywhere : “The 
non-literal sense of zu carcere, 1 Peter iii. 19, is estab- 
lished,” he says [p. 147], ‘“‘by the meaning the Vulgate 
elsewhere assigns this expression. Absolutely every- 
where (italics his) i in the Vulgate is ‘2 carcere’ a figura- 
tive and spiritual imprisonment.” 

To which simply astounding assertion I reply: Ab- 
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solutely zowhere in the four places (beside that in S. 
Peter) in which it occurs as the translation of éy @vAax%, 
and the five places in which it occurs as the translation 
of év tH pvAaxy, in the Vulgate, is ‘‘z” carcere” a figu- 
rative and spiritual imprisonment; always and every- 
where in these passages is ita literal one. Four out of 
the five passages refer to John the Baptist, and I take it 
his imprisonment was a literal one; the fifth refers to S. 
Peter. The other four instances occur in S. Matt. 
XXv. 35-44, where our Lorp represents Himself as an 
hungered, in the person of His Members, thirsty, a 
stranger, naked, sick, and zz frzson. Now some may 
think that He has here ‘ina figure transferred to Him- 
self,” uetecynuatice [1 Cor. iv. 6], these experiences of 
His Members, but that the experiences themselves are 
literal, no one can deny. When the Head in the person 
of His Members, Peter and John [Acts v. 18-22], and 
afterward in that of Peter alone [Acts xii. 5], was “7 
carcere’’—a carcer that had doors that could be opened 
and shut, and keepers standing before the doors, it 
would have required more, I trow, than the eloquence 
of the Lecturer to persuade the Apostle that he wasn’t 
in a literal prison at all; that it was the prison of his 
sins that he was shut up in! 

Having turned the prison outside in, he proceeds to 
turn the prisoners inside out. They are not spirits at 
all. They are [p. 152| “ ‘flesh and bones’ {Luke xxiv. 
39|: Men, Men alive, Men passing their lives on this 
material earth.” To meet the anticipated objection that 
spirits is a singular term to designate men-in-the-flesh 
by, he cites S. John, 1 Ep. iv. 1, “Try the spirits, be- 
cause many false prophets are gone out into the world.” 
“With S. John,” he says, “in this passage, ‘spirits’ and 
‘false prophets’ are identical.” 

Not so. Prophets, like other men, Zave spirits ; and 
these spirits arezz them. ‘For who among men know- 
eth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man, which 
is in him?” [1 Cor. ii. 11, Westminster Reviston.| And 
who among prophets knoweth the things of a prophet, 
save the spirit of the prophet, which is in him? More- 
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over, ‘‘the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets” [1 Cor. xiv. 32]. How, then, can they be 
identical? What the Apostle evidently means is, Be- 
lieve not every spirit of a prophet, but try the spirits, 
whether they are of Gop: because many false prophets 
are gone out into the world; and the spirits of these 
prophets are lying spirits, that confess not that JEsus 
Curist is come in the flesh. The idea of making S. 
John, in these passages, stand sponsor for the Lectur- 
er’s metamorphosis of S. Peter’s “spirits” into ‘ flesh 
and bones” [p. 152] is, to say the least, an orzgznal 
one, and we may safely say that no one will be found 
to dispute the title to it, whatever he may think of its 
value. With ¢ha¢ even the Lecturer doesn’t seem to be 
satisfied ; so he attempts to press the Vulgate and the 
Syriac into the service. With what success, we shall 
see further on. 

In which even to the in-prison spirits going he 
preached ; nopevieis exnpvgev. Here the participle would 
seem to designate actual locomotion,* especially as it 
occurs again only three verses further on, and is there 
admitted to designate it: ‘‘who is gone into heaven” 
—nopevleis cis ovpavdv. But no, says the Lecturer. “In 
its /zteral sense the word ‘went’ cannot be applied to 
Curist’s Divine Spirit. The word ‘ went’ must, there- 
fore, be here used for the adverb, continually. This 
meaning has, through [what the Lecturer unwarrantedly 
maintains to be] S. Peter's definitions of Spirit, become 
a constructive and resistless necessity. 

‘The Old Testament writers often use the words ‘go 
and went’ in this sense of continuance. I here give you 
an example : 

“«The noise in the host of the Philistines went on 
and increased’ [1 Sam. xiv. 19]. That is, the noise of 
the Philistine host cont¢nually increased. 

“S. Peter himself uses a Hebrew idiom which ex- 


* Of course, after the manner of a spirit. What that is, whether spirits can pass 
from one point to another without passing through the intermediate points, I remit 
to the Schoolmen. 
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presses siieimeines. ie senting pavilions 3 2 Pet. iii. 3, 
that is, continual scoffers.” 

“Scoffers in scoffing’’ no more means “ continual 
scoffers,” than ‘let us threaten them with a threat ” 
| Acts iv. 17] means “let us threaten them continually.” 
In both instances (as well as in several others, ¢.g., S. 
John iii. 29; Acts v. 28, xxiii. 14) the idiom expresses 
not continuance, but entensity ; fierce scoffers; threaten 
strattly. 5S. Peter was, no doubt, familiar with the 
Hebrew idiom expressing continuance, but he nowhere, 
outside of the passage in controversy, makes use of it. 
Does he here? Let us see. 

Among the uses of the Hebrew alas, to go, Fuerst 
gives this: ‘2. A kind of auxiliary verb, expressing the 
continuance, self-increasing state of the action involved 
in the verb following, in such a manner as this:” He 
then cites the Hebrew of the following passages, which I 
give, first, in the King James Version, then /¢eradly, 
and then in the Septuagint and in the Vulgate as follows: 

“ And the man waxed great, and went forward and 
grew.’—Gen. xxvi. 13. 

Lit., went going and increasing. 

Sept., apobairvar, ueiGav éyévero. 

Vulg., ibat proficiens atque succrescens. 

The kine “ went along the highway, owing as they 
went,” —1 Sam. vi. 12. 

Lit., went going and lowing. 

Sept., émopevorto xai éxoniov, went and were weary 
(apparently mistaking the Hebrew verb for one closely 
resembling it). 

Vulg., gradiebantur pergentes et mugientes. 

“And it came to pass, as they still went on and 
talked.”’—2 Kings ii. 11. 

Lit., went going and talking. 

Sept., émopevorto xai éAddovr. 

Vulg., cumque pergerent, et incedentes sermocin- 
arentur. 

‘And the waters returned from off the earth con- 
tinually.” —Gen. viii. 3. 

Lit., gotng and returning. 
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Sept., évedidov 16 dap mopevduevor An6 TIS Y%s. 

Vulg., reverseeque sunt aque de terra, euntes et red- 
euntes. 

«« And the waters decreased continually.” —Gen. viii. 5. 

Lit., were going and decreasing. 

Sept., rd dé Vdop 7AarrovodTo. 

Vulg., ibant et decrescebant. 

“And the Philistine came on and drew near.”—1 
Sam. xvii. 41. 

Lit., went going and drawing near. 

Sept. (This verse is not in the Septuagint.) 

Vulg., ibat . . . incedens et appropinquans. 

“The noise that was in the host of the Philistines 
went on and increased.” —1 Sam. xiv. 19. 

Lit., went going and increasing. 

Sept., émopevero mopevduevos xai ena7nbuve. 

Vulg., Crescebatque paulatim, et clarius resonabat. 

This last passage is the one cited by the Lecturer. 
The other six are all that are given by Fuerst. Gesenius 
[Gram., § 131, 3, Rem. 3| and Deutsch [Gram., § 105, 
7] cite 1 Sam. ii. 26, “ And the child Samuel grew on, 
and was in favor.” 

Lit., gozug (the participle for the finite verb, w¢ se@pzs- 
sime )—was going—went and was great, and was good. 

Sept., émopeveto, xai nv ayabor. 

Vulg., proficiebat, atque crescebat, et placebat. 


Now it is obvious, on the slightest inspection of the 
foregoing, that not one of them justifies the Lecturer’s 
rendering of mopevieis exypvtev by “he preached con- 
tinually.” To make the Apostle’s language parallel to 
that of the foregoing passages, the participle would 
have to be changed into a verb, and the verb into a par- 
ticiple, so as to read, not, going he preached, but, 
Enopeveto xnpvaowr, he went preaching, or (following the 
passage cited by the Lecturer), Ze went going (énopeveto 
mopevduevos) and preaching. Moreover, and this con- 
sideration, of itself, is fata/ to the Lecturer’s theory, in 
every one of the foregoing passages, whether in Hebrew, 
or in Greek, or in Latin, cov¢enuance is, and, by the law 
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of the language, has to be, expressed in the uxfinzshed 
tense, present or imperfect ; whereas S. Peter employs 
the aorist in his narration, a tense that can by no possi- 
bility express “‘ continuance.” Here is what one of the 
Lecturer’s authorities, Hadley, says of it, and if the 
statement had been drawn up for the express purpose 
of negativing the extraordinary interpretation, it could 
not have been more pat: 


705. The aorist is used in narrating past actions, when thought of 
merely as events or single facts, without reference to the time they qc- 
cupied, or to other actions going on at the same time. 


And here, equally pat, is what he says of the imper- 
fect tense : 


701. The imperfect is used, especially where different past actions 
are conceived as going on at the same time. It is used also in refer- 
ence to past actions frequently repeated, and in reference to past states 
or conditions. 


So says Hadley, and so they all say. 

If S. Peter had only used the imperfect! But he 
didn’t. He knew what he wanted to say; he knew how 
to say it; and, as there was no one to “muzzle” him 
(for ‘‘ Thomas Matthews,” to say nothing of his ‘ cap- 
tions,” * was not yet born), he said it. 

In which even to the tn-prison spirits going he 
PREACHED. What did he preach tothem? Something 
that you would not expect. Something that S. Peter 
thought might s¢art/e his readers, and against which 
startling, therefore, he seeks to put them on their guard 
by interposing a xai. And what could that something 
be but the Gosfe/, the very suggestion of the preaching 
of which to the disembodied spirits of the antediluvians 
by the disembodied (human) spirit of our Lorp so star- 
tles the slaves of the popular theology of the day, and 
among them the Lecturer? Why, says he [p. 18], they 


* Webster, Unabridged, after giving the two legitimate meanings of caption, gives 
the dastard one, ‘3. The heading of a chapter, section, or page,” and adds: ‘In 
this sense the word is an Americanism, but is not used by our best writers,” 
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are “the wuld “ the engediy” [2 Pet. ii. 5], upon 
whom Gop “ brought in the flood”’ in the days of Noah; 
of whom our Lorp Himself says, “they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day 
that Noah entered into the ark, and they knew not until 
the flood came and took them all away;” adding, for 
our admonition, ‘so also shall the coming of the Son of 
man be.” 

Certainly S. Peter was aware of all this, for he ex- 
pressly mentions the fact of their disobedience, and yet 
he says Curist preached xai tois, x. ¢t. 2., even to them; 
or, if you prefer the zzc/uszve to the intensic 7e—it must 
be one or the other, for “‘xai always belongs to what 
follows,” vid. Liddell & Scott, Art. xai, sub fin.—a/so to 
them. Their disobedience in the days of their flesh, 
and His preaching the gospel to them in their prison 
two thousand years afterward, are the final cause of the 
xai; had He preached vetrzbuczon, there would have 
been no occasion for the conjunction—no room for it. 

And here let me ask the Lecturer, and those who 
agree with him, where, on their theory, zs the room for 
it? The Divine Spirit of Crist, we are told, preached, 
by the mouth of the patriarch, to the antediluvians then 
living in the flesh. Certainly. But if that is the preach- 
ing meant by S. Peter, why the xai? He preached even 
to them. Whom else sfou/d he preach to, however 
disobedient, during the one hundred and twenty years 
of their probation? Whom else couw/d he preach to, un- 
less it were to his wife, and his three sons, and their 
wives? An interpretation that thus evacuates the Apos- 
tle’s xai of all significance writes its own epitaph. 

Even to the in-prison spirits going he preached, 
aneOyoaci mote, bte, x. T. A., who disobeyed (or, disbe- 
lieved) aforetime, when the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah. The “Rhemish Version reads, 
“‘which had been incredulous sometime ;” whereat the 
Lecturer [p. 17] charges ‘the makers ” of it with “ in- 
venting out of nothing the pluperfect.” They did ane 
ing of the kind; they. simply translated it from the Vul 
gate, which, in every copy of the passage at hand as I 
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write, has /fuerant. Bagster’s Octaglot (Anglican) 
Prayer Book, in which the Epistles and Gospels in the 
Latin are declared, in the Ordo Prelegendi Psalterit, 
to be taken from the Vulgate, has, in the Epistle for 
Easter Even, fuerant. Du Hamel’s “ Biblia Sacra Vul- 
gatz Editionis, Sixti V. et Clementis VIII. Pontif. Max. 
auctoritate recognita, Venetiis, MpccxLI. Superiorum 
Permissu ac Privilegiis,” has fuerant. S. Jerome him- 
self, the “‘ maker” of the Vx/gaze, as distinguished from 
the /tala [ Opera, tom. x. col. 838, Ed. Migne], has fue- 
vant. Did he make it out of nothing, or was the Itala 
the culprit? Ifthe latter, then where dzd the Lecturer 
get his fuerunt? S. Jerome knew some Latin and some 
Greek. He had found out (what the Lecturer seems 
not to be aware of, though it is one of the common. 
places of Greek Syntax, as one of his own authorities, 
fladley [706 and 717], can inform him, that “the aorist 
indicative is often used in Greek where the perfect or 
pluperfect might be used with more exactness;” and 
that ‘‘ the aorist participle represents the action as Arzor 
(italics Hadley’s) to that of the principal verb in the 
same sentence.” As an instance of the first of these 
commonplaces, Hadley cites the statement that confronts 
the tiro as he crosses the threshold of that elementary 
text-book of classic Greek, the Azadbas?s of Xenophon, 
that “Darius sends for Cyrus from the province of 
which he had made him (ézoiyae) Satrap.” 

Winer [Gram., 7th Ed., Andover, 1869, p. 275] re- 
fers to seventeen instances of this use of the aorist where 
the pluperfect would be more exact, one of these being 
S. John xiii. 12. 


So when he had washed (dre otv ue) their feet, and taken (€Aae) 
his garments, and sat down again (dvérece wadw), he said unto them, 
Know ye what I have done to you? 


Have we here, in the Lecturer’s opinion, “a pluper- 
fect tense made out of nothing?” Does he really think 
that to strike out “had,” and change taken to “took,” 
would be an improvement on the passage as idiomatic 


English ? 
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But whet: ‘ies may think a the posszbzlity - em- 
ploying the simple past instead of the pluperfect in trans- 
lating the above passages into English, howbeit unidio- 
matic, here is one from Xenophon [‘ Azadé.,” ii. 1, 4] 
which, by help of the pluperfect, is readily and accurately 
translated into English, but which, on the Lecturer’s 
principles of interpretation, cannot be translated into it 
at all:—ei un vueis FAOere, enopevducba ay éni Caoiréa— 
“if you had not come, we should (now) be marching 
against the king.” 

“So much for the Lecturer’s ‘“‘pluperfect tense made 
out of nothing” by those naughty “makers of the 
Rheims Version;” it is equalled only by a counter- 
exploit of the Lecturer’s own; to wit, an aorist made 








¢nto nothing, as thus: “S. Peter’s actual language is 
merely ‘spirits disobedient,’ not, as in our Bible, ‘ spirits 
which were disobedient.’ . . . In the expression, 


‘spirits disobedient,’ ‘ disobedient’ is simply an adjective 
of guality, without either action or time, save ‘ the days 
of Noah’” [p. 16]. 

Why save them? Does he not know that “an ad- 
jective of gualzty,” “simply” such, has in it no ex- 
pression of time? Had S. Peter meant what the Lect- 
urer says he meant, he would have used the adjective 
aneéor. ; but he uses the aorist participle, because ¢zme 
is of the essence of the participle as differentiated from 
the adjective (since a// participles have tense), and time 
was of the essence of what he wanted to say; to wit, 
that the disobedience Areceded the preaching. But the 
Lecturer, perceiving that this would be fatal to his 
theory, to wit, that the preaching here spoken of was by 
the mouth of Noah, and that therefore the disobedience 
followed the preaching, coolly makes the aorist zxéo 
nothing, in other words, axnzhzlates it; and with it the 
relative clause—guz fuerant (or fuerunt)—which had 
been (or were)—by which alone it could be translated 
into Latin, or into English: ‘In the original Greek of 
the passage,” he says—and he says it in five different 
shapes in as many lines, as if iteration and reiteration 
could turn his zfse dzxzt¢ into proof—“ this relative sen- 
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tence does not exist. It j is W belly the welawtd creation 
of the Vulgate. In the English Version, ‘which were’ 
is an unauthorised intruder. The relative sentence, 
‘which were,’ is a human (why not diabolical?) inven- 
tion and interpolation. S. Peter never spoke or wrote 
the sentence.” [p. 16.] 

This reminds me of the comment of a Western theo- 
logical Professor (one whose praise is in the General 
Convention, and in all the Churches) on a student's 
translation of uy yévorro by God forbid: “ There are 
only two objections to that translation. One is that 
there is no word meaning God in the sentence; the 
other is that there is no word in it meaning forézd.” It 
was a bit of humor on the part of the Professor ; but the 
Lecturer’s comment is evidently doxdé fide and con amore. 
He cannot abide the relative clause ; or rather, he “‘ can- 
not away with it.” “It is iniquity.” Goodwin, to be 
sure, justifies it, in saying | Greek Moods and Tenses, 
§ 108], “ The Participle, like any other adjective, may 
qualify a noun. In such expressions it must often be 
translated by a finite verb and a relative ;” but it is an 
“interpolation,” nevertheless. Yes, just as women is 
an interpolation in S. Luke, xvii. 35—ésorra: dvo0 aAy- 
fovoa: éi to avzd6—There shall be two women grinding 
together. ‘‘In the original Greek of the passage” the 
noun ‘‘ does not exist. It is wholly the unlawful crea- 
tion of the” Rheims Version. ‘In the English Ver- 
sion” zomen “is an unauthorised intruder.” The noun 
women “is a human invention and interpolation. S. 
Peter never either spoke or wrote” the word. I am 
merely applying the lecturer’s characterisation of the 
one passage, mutates mutandts, to the other, the two 
being, as respects “ interpolation,” exact parallels, the 
“interpolation,” so-cal/ed, of the noun in the one, of the 
relative and the verb in the other, being indispensable 
to the adequate representation of the original. In truth, 
there is no zxz¢erpolation in either, the noun being zx- 
volved in the feminine participle in the one, the relative 
and verb in the aorist active participle in the other; and 
accordingly, while the King James Version, from over- 
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scrupulosity, gives the noun (though not the relative 
clause) in z¢a/zcs, the Westminster Revision gives both 
in Roman ; an indication (shall we say ?) of the Roman- 
ising instincts of that naughty revision. 


So much for “interpolation.” 
I take it from page 147; and the better 


rgumentation. 


Now for a specimen of 


to enable the reader to appreciate its force, | give along- 
side of it, in the right-hand column, an application of it 
to a part of the very next verse of S. Peter: 


The Latin Vulgate, the crea- 
tion of the second century of the 
Christian era, translates fv @vAaky, 
1 Peter ill, 19, by i carcere. 


In the Old Testament, Sheol, 
the Hebrew word for ‘‘ The place 
of departed spirits,” occurs ¢hirty- 
one times. Vot in a single in- 
stance does the Vulgate translate 
Sheol by carcer, but by either in- 
Serum, infernum, or mors. 


In the New Testament, Hades, 
the Greek word for ** The place of 
departed spirits,”’ is found e/even 
times. In no instance does the 
Vulgate translate adn¢ by carcer, 
but by either inferum, infernum, 
or mors. 


Thus forty-two opportunities 
had the Vulgate for translating 
“The place of departed spirits” 
by carcer. Yet the Vulgate neg- 
lects every opportunity / 

How can we explain this re- 
peated and uniform neglect ? 

There is but one possible ex- 
planation. In the judgment of 


the Vulgate, carcer, in 1 Peter iii. 
19, does not mean * The place of 


The Latin Vulgate, as revised 
by S. Jerome in the fourth century, 
translates xiBwrds, 1 Peter iii. 20, 
by arca (ark). 


(I omit the passages in the Old 
Testament as | find enough, and 
more than enough, in the New.) 


In the New Testament, zAoiov, 
the Greek word for “floating ves- 
sel,’ * is found sixty-fivet times. In 
no instance does the Vulgate trans- 
late wAoiov by arca, but by either 
navis, navicula, or navigium, 










Thus sixty-five opportunities had 
the Vulgate tor translating “/oa/- 
ing vessel” byarca. Yet the Vul- 
gate neglects every opportunity / 


How can we explain this re- 
peated and uniform neglect ? 

‘There is but one possible ex- 
planation. In the judgment of 
the Vulgate, arca, in 1 Peter iii. 
20, does not mean “a floating 






* Strictly a floating vessel, hence a ship or vessed in the most general sense . 
vais being a ship of war.—Ziddell & Scott. 

+ I omit Key. xviii. 17, where the true reading is rA¢wy, and S, Matt. iv. 22, where 
the Vulgate seems to have read dixrva, for it gives re¢idus as the translation, 
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vessel”; does not mean a carrying 
ship ; does not mean a water-craft 
wherein souls not yet disembodied 
were saved-through (deocOyoav) for 
Final Vindication. 


departed spirits” ; does not mean 
the invisible world ; does not mean 
the unseen region, where disem- 
bodied souls are reserved unto the 
Final Judgment. 


In Geometry, veductio ad absurdum has given place, 
to a great extent, to more direct methods; but in “the 
field of interpretation” it is not yet obsolete. 

From the Vulgate the Lecturer passes to ‘the Syriac 
Version of the passage,” which, as he rightly says, ‘‘is 
in its character a paraphrase, and, as such, is rather an 
explanation than a literal transcript of the Greek text,” 
meaning, I suppose, a literal vexderzng, for a literal 
transcript of Greek could hardly be Syrzac. Accuracy 
of language is important in an exegete. 

One would think it would require no little courage in 
the Lecturer to undertake to press the Syriac into his 
service, but he is equal to it. Here is what the Syriac, 
speaking through the Lecturer’s “muzzle,” says [Zecez. 
p. vi.], and alongside of it, in the right-hand column, 
what it says unmuzzled. 


He was dead in body, but alive 


The Messiah died in body, and 
in spirit: and he preached to those 


yet He lived by the Spirit: and 


He preached to souls which were 
being held by Sheol (by moral 
death), those that aforetime were 


souls which were kept in Hades. 
[Browne: On the Articles, Amer. 
Ed., p. 101, note. ] 





not obedient in the days of Noah. 2 


Commenting on his “transcript,” the Lecturer says 
[p- 149]: 


First of all, the authors of the Syriac Version of 1 Peter, iii. 19 
change the term “ spirits” into the term “souls.” ‘The Syriac transla- 
tors had a potent reason for this change. 


What, in the estimation of the Lecturer, that reason 
was, | am almost afraid to state in my own words, lest 
the reader should think I was drawing on his credulity. 
But as the alternative is to transcribe bodily a whole 
page [p. 150] of verbiage—‘‘ words, words, words,” 
with a vengeance—I must run the risk. 
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Why, then, ling to the Lecturer, did the Sy riac 
change “spirits” into “souls?” Because “souls,” as 
contradistinguished from ‘“ ¢he souls” (z¢alzcs his), is 
‘invariably ” employed (as in 1 Peter iii. 20, ‘ eight 
souls,” Acts vii. 14, ‘‘threescore and fifteen souls,” etc. 
etc. etc.) to designate “persons, even persons alive in 
this world,” and it wanted so to designate the “ spirits 
in prison!” Cvredat Berkeletanus, non Syrus. 

The reader will have observed that while Browne, in 
his translation of the passage, gives ‘ ¢hose souls,” the 
Lecturer, in his, gives simply “souls.” It would seem 
from the foregoing that he had “a potent reason” for it. 

In his translation of the Syriac, the Lecturer inter- 
polates, in brackets, the words, ‘by moral death,” as 
his explanation of ‘‘by Seo/.” And on page 152 he 
says: “Even Sheol, although usually designating ‘the 
place of departed spirits,’ can have no such designation 
(he means, ‘cannot designate it;’ it is another instance 
of his loose use of language) in the Syriac of 1 Peter iii. 
19.” Why canit not? Because his theory will not let it. 
In other words, he begs the question ; as he does, also, 
in rendering the last clause of verse 18th, “by the 
Spirit,” and then adducing it as proof that, in the view 
of the Syriac, the Greek should be so rendered. There 
is precisely the same room for differing about the mean- 
ing of this part of the Syriac as there is for differing 
about the meaning of the corresponding part of the 
Greek; and, therefore, on this point the former can 
throw no light upon the latter. 

Equally unfortunate is the Lecturer in his argument 
[pp. 154, 155] from the Syriac of Acts ii. 24, that Sheo/, 
as there used, signifies “Death physical ;” for the Syr- 
iac read not 6avarov, but ddov, as did also the Vulgate, 
the Coptic, the Arabic, Polycarp, and Irenzeus ; and that 
is the reading of Codex D. Of course, Beth is instru- 
mental; for it is the translation of vx. Equally, of 
course, Beth in the Syriac of 1 Peter iii. 19, is of in- 
strumental; for it is the translation of éy, which, in the 
phrase €y @vAaxy, can no more be instrumental than zz 
can in the phrase zz carcere. The Hebrew édzshol (beth 
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and sheo/) occurs three times in the Old Testament: 
Job xiv. 13—O that thou wouldest hide me in Sheo/ ; 
Psalms vi. 5—In death there is no remembrance of thee : 
in Sheo/, who shall give thee thanks? Ecclesiastes ix. 
10—There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in S%eo/, whither thou goest. 

On the second of these passages [Psalms vi. 5| De 
Burgh, as quoted by Fausset* in his Cvreteca/, Eafperi- 
mental, and Practical Commentary | Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott |, thus comments : 


Here and elsewhere [Psalms xxx. 9; cxv. 17, 18; Ixxxvill. 10; 
Is. xxxviii. 18] death and the separate state are contemplated in the 
aspect which they bear to the unpardoned sinner, apart from the influ- 
ence of redemption: Death, with its sting, and Hades, viewed as the 
dark prison-house of spirits reserved unto the judgment, another con- 
sequence of sin. But the aspect of both is changed by the fact that 
Curist has encountered death and descended into Hades, by which 
both are in His power, and are no longer objects of terror [Rev. i. 18]. 
While, even as regards the redeemed, it is still the 4iving who pre- 
eminently praise God [Is. xxxviii. 19], as well those who now live, as 
those who shall hereafter live again out of death by resurrection, The 
glory of Gop, in service and testimony, which is the end of man’s be- 
ing, cannot be answered among men in death as in life ; and the inter- 
mediate state of separation from the body, though blessed, is imper- 
fect, and is one of rest rather than of active service ; where there 1s 
remembrance of GoD, but no memorial to His praise. (Fausset adds :) 
David does not deny consciousness. of Gop in the intermediate state, 
but implies that the state of disembodied spirits is one in which the 
praises which are so grateful to Gop [Psalms ]. 23; cf. Heb. xiii. 15], 
and which are the main end of life, can no longer be rendered by man 
in his integrity, body, soul, and spirit, and before his fellow men. 


This will serve as an answer to the allegation | p. 155 | 
that S%eo/, in Prov. xxiii. 13, 14 (Thou shalt beat him 
with the rod, and shalt deliver (save) his soul from 
Sheol), means moral death, and therefore may mean it 
in the Syriac of 1 Peter ili. 19. There is no warrant for 
ascribing that meaning to it in either passage. It has 
the same meaning in Proverbs xxiii. 14 as in Psalms 
ix. 17—The wicked shall be turned into Sheo/, and all 
the nations that forget Gop. Ifthe Lecturer were to 
meet, in some new Book of Proverbs, this utterance: 


* Rector of S. Cuthbert’s, York, Eng. 
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Thou shalt beat bien with the rod, and save his man- 
hood from Bridewell, would he say Bridewell is law- 
lessness? Itrow not. Bridewell is the conseguence of 
lawlessness. In like manner Sfeo/, in the specific sense, 
as in Ps. ix. 17 and Prov. xxiii. 14, is the conseguence 
of moral death. 

The passage in Job [xiv. 13], as it stands in the Sep- 
tuagint, throws light on the @vAax7 of S. Peter: ei yap 
Speror ev aon ue Ege Aakas, Expuwas | dé ue éws AV Aavonrai 
gov 7 Opyn, xai rakn wor ypdvor év © uvEiav “ov MoLAoy— 
O that thou wouldest hide me in Sheol (Hades), that 
thou wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath be past, 
that thou wouldest appoint me a set time, and remem- 
ber me! 

The Hebrew word here rendered by e@tAakas——the 
verb corresponding to the noun @vAaxy—is ¢tsaphan, to 
cover about closely, to enclose, to conceal, to protect | Ps. 
xxvii. 5] ;--with de¢h of the place where | Psalms xxxi. 
21|; hy hidden ones | Ps. 1xxxiii. 3 |.—Fuerst. Job wishes 
that Gop would Azde him, would cover him, protect him, 
shield him, keep him; and the Septuagint expresses 
this hiding, covering, protecting, shielding, keeping, by 
epvratas, and the place of it by Hades (Sheol). What 
more natural, then, than that S. Peter should designate 
this place of protection by the noun vAaxy, correspond- 
ing to the verb epiAakas ? 

Having thus compelled the Vulgate and the Syriac 
to speak “half in the speech of Ashdod” (for he ad- 
mits that in the other half they are responsible for the 

naughty “ relative sentence”’), the Lecturer proceeds to 
“confirm” these half-utterances of his ‘‘ muzzled <2 es” 
by “the early Fathers of the Christian Church;” not, 
indeed, the earliest, for he is aware of certain “ eke 
assertions” [p. 13] of Irenzeus, Clement, and Cyril of 





Alexandria ”’—-he might have added, Hermas [| Szm2z7. 
iii. 9] and Origen | Homil. 35 7x Matt.|, and he is 
not aware of any counter utterance by any Ante-Nicene 
Father. But he finds, or thinks he finds, two Fathers 
of the fourth century on his side, one Latin, Hilary of 
Poictiers, and one Greek, Epiphanius of Salamis. 
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Here is what Hilary says; he is commenting on the 
last verse of the 141st [our 142d] Psalm, Bring my soul 
out of prison, that I may give thanks unto thy name: 
Deinde rogat, ut anima sua educature carcere. Sz 7x car- 
cere positis, eccam ante Noe tempora resurrectionem secun- 
dum Beatum Petrum Dominus predicavit {1 Pet. iii. 
19|; carcer est inferi, a quo se educi rogat. | Migne, Par. | 

The part I have given in z¢adics is what the Lecturer 
cites |p. 156], with the reading exhortationem in place 
of rvesurrectionem ; and he translates it, ‘‘ Since, accord- 
ding to Blessed Peter, our Lorp also before the times of 
Noah, preached his exhortation to them placed in prison.” 

Now, in the first place, Sz does not mean S7xce; it 
means /f. In the second place, e¢7zam does not belong 
to Dominus; it belongs to ante Noe tempora. In the 
third place, exhortationem (if that is the true reading, 
which #/zgve maintains it is not) does not here mean 
exhortation; it means, as we shall presently see, ex- 
couragement, comfort, consolation. Correctly translated, 
it runs thus: “If to imprisoned ones, even before the 
times of Noah, the Lorn, according to S. Peter, preached 
resurrection.” It will be seen that the sentence is an 
unfinished one, a protasis without an apodosis. Evi- 
dently something is wrong; for what is here put hypo- 
thetically is not, as Hilary (as we shall presently see) 
was well aware, in fact true. ‘ Blessed Peter” does 
not represent our Lorp as preaching defore the times of 
Noah. One thing, however, Hilary does say categori- 
cally, without any “if” or but: carcer est inferi— the 
prison is hell.” But right there the Lecturer stops short 
in his quotation, for to have given those three words to 
his hearers would have spoiled at least a part of the 
“instruction,” of which, he tells us, ‘‘ Hilary’s words are 
full ;” “‘ for,” says he, ‘“ they affirm : 


“‘t, CHRIST'S preaching occurred ‘ ante Noe tempora,’ before Noah's 
times.” 


They do not affirm that; what they affirm is ¢ha/ S. 
Peter says that, which the Lecturer knows he doesn’t ; 
and they affirm ¢ha¢ only hypothetically. 
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The preaching of Curist was addressed to the antediluvians.” 


There is the same discrepancy here between the alle- 
gation and the fact as in the preceeding. 


«3. Their prison, since it could not be material, is spiritual.” 


Hilary says, ‘“‘ The prison is hell "—carcer est inferi. 
I leave the Lecturer to settle it with Hilary, and to ex- 
plain to him, for I am sure Hilary will think it xeeds 
explaining, how he came to stop short at these three 
words following next upon the words he quoted. 

I have said that Hilary is aware that S. Peter, in the pas- 
sage under consideration, does not represent CHRIST as 
preaching defore the days of Noah, or even zx the days of 
Noah. Here is his comment on a part of another Psalm, 
the 82d verse of Psalm 118th (our 119th), ‘“‘ Mine eyes 
fail for thy word,” or, as the Prayer Book Version, less 
literally, but more idiomatically, has it, “long sore for 
thy word ; saying, O when wilt thou comfort me’ 

Scit exhortationem hanc sanctos quiescentes in in- 
ferno desiderare. Scit, testante Apostolo Petro, de- 
scendente in inferna Domino, etiam his qui in carcere 
erant, et increduli quondam fuerunt in diebus Noe, ex- 
hortationem predicatam fuisse [1 P. tii. 19 et 20. |— 
| Migne, Patr. ix., Hilar. tom. prior, col. 372, 373-| 

“(The soul) knows that the saints resting in Hades 
long for this comfort.* It knows, on the witness of the 
Apostle Peter, that on the descent of the Lorp into hell 
comfort was preached even to those who were (at that 
time) in prison, and who had aforetime, in the days of 
Noah, beent unbelieving.” 

So much for the “expositions” of Hilary. I think I 
may safely bid the Lecturer welcome to all the con- 
solation he can get out of them. 

We now come to Epiphanius, from whom the Lect- 
urer 158] quotes the following: 

Mvsrypwr 0 anabys Adyos, nabcy év oapxi dv ruas, 





“ Consolation, encouragement ; a common meaning of exhortatio, See the Lex- 


icons. 

+ It is simply impossible to translate /werunt into English in this passage so as to 
preserve the distinction between it and evant, by any other tense than the pluper- 
fect; the finished tense cannot be contemporary with the unfinished, 
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wevet dé év anabeia, QS A€éy et Ilérpos, davarwbeis uev oapxi, 
Com or Deis de AVEVUATL. 
and he thus translates: 


Mystery :—The impassible Locos, while suffering in the flesh, yet 
remains in impassivity: as saith Peter, Put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit. [Lib. i. 25, p. 448. ] 


I have given an exact transcript of the original and 
the translation, with the punctuation, or want of punctua- 
tion, as it stands on his page. His translation is incorrect, 
in that he makes the aorist participle 2a6ov synchronise 
with the present indicative uéve, and he again begs the 
question in making avetuarc the dative of zastrument. 

Wishing to see the passage in its context, and there 
being no copy of Epiphanius in the library here, I wrote 
toa clergy man in Baltimore, a scholar and a theologian, 
—one of the three Examining Chaplains lately appointed 
by Bishop Paret, and whose contribution to the January 
number of this Review speaks for itself—requesting him 
to look up the passage for me in the Whittingham or the 
Peabody library. He accordingly made search in the 
Cologne edition with Notes by Dionysius Petavius Au- 
relianensis, in the Whittingham library, and in that of 
Migne | Patrol. t. 41-43] in the Peabody; but without 
success. ‘‘I have searched,” he writes, ‘pretty care- 
fully the three tomes, and cannot verify his (the Lect- 
urer’s) reference.” /ow “ carefully,” may be judged 
from the fact that he has found, in one or the other of the 
two editions, no fewer than six passages citing and ex- 
pounding the declaration of S. Peter. I here translate 
them into English, appending the Greek where it bears 
directly on the points at issue. 





For the great Coryphzus of the Apostles, Peter, interprets for you the 
question (iro@eors) of his death, saying, Oavarwheis . . . mvevpati; 
for his Godhead having taken upon itself to suffer in the flesh, impas- 
sive is, and impassive was, and impassive remains, the wr un- 
changed, the eternity not trenched upon. [Za. Colon. vol. ii. p. 40. ] 

And again: @avar. . . . mvevpars, cai ra ef. He is cricified, 
buried, goes down into the underworld (eis 7a xatayOov), in Godhead 
and in soul (év Gedryte Kai év vy), leads captivity captive, and rises 
again the third day with (tv) the holy Spirit (a mistake for Jody; see 
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next paragraph) itself, uniting the body te to the Godhead, nevermore tu 
be sundered, nevermore to suffer, nevermore to be dominated by 
death, as saith the Apostle [Rom. vi. 9], Death hath no more domin- 
ion over him. | Migne, t. 42, col. 849, 851. 

‘“‘ There is a similar passage,” writes the clergyman above mentioned, 
“word for word (ztalics his), int. 41, col. 276, except that fwoyovnGeis 
is given in place of Lworounbeis, and TpLypLEpos is rendered ry tpiry 7<pa, 
and 7@ dyiw Ivevpart is given rg dyiy owpare. The Latin translation 
in both cases is cum sanctissimo suo CORPORE.” Evidently the true 
reading is, dviorarat tpinpepos oiv ait TO dyiw cupati, TWErOTasS TO TOA 
7H Gedrnrt—he rises again the third day fogether with his body ; not éo- 
gether with the Holy Spirit Himself; with his body #ésedf, his very 
body, uniting this body with the Godhead. The substitution of 
Lwoyovnbeis, in this last-mentioned passage, shows how Epiphanius un- 
derstood {woroumbeis ; for {woyovnbeis, in the only passages in which it 
occurs in the New Testament, clearly means save alive, as in S. Luke 
xvii. 33, Whosoever shall lose his life, shall preserve it, /i#. (see Margin 
of Westminster Revision), save i¢ alive ; Acts vil. 19, to the end they 
might not live, Jit. be saved alive; and 1 Tim. vi. 13 (whichever is 
the true reading), who preserveth all things alive ; so the Westminster 
Margin and Robinson’s Lexicon. There is an evident allusion in it to 
the passage already quoted by me from Nehemiah ix. 6. After quot- 
ing 1 Peter iii, 18, and other texts, writes my authority, this follows 

Not Simon the Cyrenian is our life, but He who suffered for us, 
that He might loose our sufferings, and, dying in the flesh, might become 
the death of death, that He might crush the sting of death, going down 
into the underworld (ra xarayGova) that He might break in sunder the 
adamantine bolts. Which having done, He brought again the captivity 
of souls, and emptied hell, dvyyaye rav Yuyxav Ti aixuadwoiay, éxévwce€ TE 
rov adnv. [Migne, t. 41, col. 320.] 

For a suffering Curist is preached to us and believed on by us, not 
as having suffered in Himself (ob xa éavrév wafiv), nor that He who 
suffered is one, and the Lorp another, nor yet that the Godhead suf- 
fered; but our Lorp Jesus CurisT suffered, the Godhead remaining 
unchanged and impassive, suffering nevertheless, and yet remaining im- 
passive. For, if Curist died for us, and really died, not the Godhead 
died, but He died in the flesh, according to that which is said, davatw- 
Geis . . . 88 7G wvejwarr; and again [1 Pet. iv. 1], Curist having 
suffered in the flesh for us. [Migne, t. 42, col. 688, 689. | 

But though Paul writes, Jesus Curist the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, yet the impassive, incorporeal Locos of Gop was in a cir- 
cumcised body, a body handled, taking food, tiring, nailed to the tree, 
suffering. And this body was lying in the sepulchre, when Himself 
went to preach even to the in-prison spirits (rovro Rv év To pyynpeip rebey 
Gre avros éxdpevOy Kxnypvgae Kai tois év dvAaxy rvevpacw), as saith Peter. 
Which especially shows the folly of those who say that the Logos was 
changed to bones and flesh ; for, if it had been, there would have been 
no need of a sepulchre ; for the body itself would have gone by itself 
to preach to the in- Hades spirits—aird yap av éropeiOy Be éavtod 76 cHpa 
xnovéa trois év To ddy mvevpacr ; but now Himself went to preach, and 
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the body Joseph, having wrapped in linen, laid away in the Golgotha ; 
and it was shown to all that the body was not the Locos, but was of the 
Locos. [Haeres. lxxvii. 7, Ed. Colon. vol. i. p. 1002]. 

So, then, the Lecturer’s second and only remaining 
fourth century witness turns against him, affirming that 
the prison is Yades, and that the preaching was by the 
Godhead and the human soul, while the body lay in the 
grave. 

His next witness is S. Augustine, in the fifth cen- 
tury, whom he represents as a brother dogmatiser, 
which he is very far from being, as witness the follow- 
ing from his Epistle to Enodius, already cited: 

Considera tamen ne /forée totum illud quod de con- 
clusis in carcere spiritibus, qui in diebus Noe non cre- 
diderant (mark the pluperfect), Petrus Apostolus dicit 
omnino ad Inferos non pertineat, sed ad illa potius tem- 
pora, quorum formam ad hec tempora transtulit. ‘‘Con- 
sider, however, whether ferhaps all that which the 
Apostle Peter says about the shut-up-in-prison spirits, 
who in the days of Noah 4ad not believed, may not per- 
tain at all to the disembodied spirits, but rather to those 
times whose mould (form, pressure) he has transferred 
to these times.” 

And in the second sentence of this same letter, im- 
mediately following the one quoted (in part) by me at 
the opening of this article, he says: Replico ergo tibi 
eandem questionem, ut, sive ipse potueris, sive aliquem 
qui possit inveneris, auferas de illa atque finias duéz¢a- 
tionem meam. ‘| throw back, then, on you the same 
question, that, if you can yourself, or can find anybody 
else that can, you may remove and put an end to my 
doubt about it.” 

That will do, I think, for S. Augustine. 

These hesitating, halting utterances of three of the 
Fathers of ‘the early Church,” offset, as they are, by 
counter utterances of their contemporaries, Athanasius, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria,* and by counter 


* See the extracts from these authorities in Browne. The simple fact that the 
Fathers were wont to appeal to this passage of S. Peter in refutation of the Apolli- 
narian heresy, which denied that our LorD had a human soul, shows how they under- 
stood it, 
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utterances of their own, cannot countervail the unhesi- 
tating, unhalting utterances of the Fathers of the earlier 
Church, the Church of the first three centuries, Her- 
mas, Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origen; especially as there are absolutely 
no counter utterances extant of theirs, or of any of their 
contemporaries. 

Next we have [p. 157] the xames of five ‘‘ medieval 
writers:” ‘Bede, the Venerable, eighth century; Ra- 
banus Maurus and Walafrid Strabo, ninth century; An- 
selm, eleventh century; Nicholas of Lyra, fourteenth 
century;” to which he adds [p. 159], ‘‘Ccumenius, 
tenth century,” and [p. 160] ‘“‘ Theophylact, twelfth cen- 
tury.” From each of these last two the Lecturer gives 
an extract, and these extracts are undoubtedly on his 
side, without any zf or édu¢. Unfortunately, however, 
so far as their ¢estzmony is concerned, they come a 
thousand years too late. 

‘We now enter,” says the Lecturer [p. 160], ‘the 
happy period in which, by Gon’s great mercy, the Church 
of England acgutres mind, voice, literature, faith, wor- 
ship, life (? fwomomeis), testimony, of her own.” Alas 
for the poor Church of England, that, according to the 
Lecturer, was, before this “‘ happy period,” without even 
a‘ mind” of her own! And this is the way he defends 
his Mother! Nox defensorzbus estes. 

‘The English reformers,” he goes on, “ most firmly 
retain and authoritatively perpetuate the explanation of 
1 Peter iii. 18, 19 they inherited from the Vulgate, the 
Syriac, the early Fathers, and the medizval writers,” 
every one of whom, except the last mentioned, are, as 
we have seen, dead against him. 

The first he brings forward of these inheritors is John 
Wiclif. 

Now I am aware that Wiclif was the Morning Star 
of the English Reformation, but I do not exactly see 
how he comes in the Reformation period, while “ Nic- 
olas of Lyra,” who as clearly heralded the continental,* 


* Si Lyra non lyrasset,* 
Lutherus non saltasset. 
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and who lived a century later, comes in the inadieuih. 
But here is his translation: 


Made dede in fleisch, but made quyk in spirit: for which thing he 
cam in spirit, and also to hem that werun closid togidre in prisoun 
prechid, whiche werun sumtyme unbileeful whanne thei abideden the 
paciens of god in the dayes of noye, whan the schip was made. 


This translation of Wiclif’s (except in ‘made quyk,” 
which is equally patient of either rendering) is in the 
teeth of the Lecturer’s. Wiclif has, in both instances, 
en spiret, not dy the Spirtt. The werun sUMTYME (the 
exact equivalent of our a/foretzme), like the moré of the 
original, is appended, to show who they were that were 
“ prechid ” to, and what they were in prison for, and, 
therefore, necessarily precedes (chronologically) the 
preaching. On the title-page of Lidde'l and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon we read: “ Robert Scott, M.A., Prebendary 
of Exeter, Sometzme Student of Christ Church, and Laée 
Fellow of Balliol College.” This is cited in Weédster as 
authority for the definition, ‘“‘ At a past time indefinitely 
referred to; once; formerly.” The two werun’s, so far 
as themselves are concerned, might be contemporary, 
but the szmtyme appended to the latter compels its chron- 
ological precedence of the former. 

Next we come |p. 161] to ¢kvee Bibles which, says 
the Lecturer, “we desire to place in high prominence 
—the Bible of Thomas Matthews, a.p. 1537, the Bishops’ 
Bible, a.p. 1568, and the Bible of King James I., a.p. 
1611. 

“The Bible of Thomas Matthews has caftcons (he 
means eadings; this for your information, reader, 
whose mother-tongue is English) 40 the chapters, ex- 
plaining (he means dec/aring) their contents. We can 
be familiar with these captions of Matthews, as they 
still appear in all the larger editions of our present Eng- 
lish Bible. (How about the smaller editions of our 
present American Bible—the Bible of the poor? Why 
are they deprived of the ‘benefits’ of these wonderful 
captions, that might help them to sezze the meaning of 
what they read ?) 
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His caption of 1 Peter iii. 19 is a declaration most remarkable and 
most important. Many persons may read it with surprise that it has 
so long escaped their notice. We would write its words in letters of 
fire, that the truth the declaration holds forth may catch all eyes, en- 
lighten all minds, and engrave itself on all hearts. 


And what, in the name of all the captions, and capta- 
tions, and captivations, zs this wonderful declaration, 
that so thunders in the index? Really a very harmless 
one. ‘‘ Theancient and ever-living caption is this: ‘ He 
(Peter) declareth the benefits of Curist to the old 
world,’” meaning thereby “ nothing else than ¢he anée- 
diluvians.” 

And is it ¢4zs that “‘ many persons may read with sur- 
prise that it has so long escaped their notice?” The 
“caption” may have escaped their notice, especially if 
it isn’t in their Bible; but the thing ‘‘ explained” in the 
“caption ’—how could it escape their notice, when it 
lies on the very face of the narrative? Antediluvians ? 
Of course, they were. Did they not live “in the days 
of Noah, while the ark was a preparing?” And was 
not that before the flood? And is not an antediluvian, 
according to Webster and all other lexicographers, “ one 
that lived before the deluge, or flood?” And had they 
ceased, in S. Peter's day, to be antediluvians? And are 
they not zow antediluvians? Are they not zow men 
that lived before the flood? The question is not about 
the fact of Curist’s benefits to the antediluvians; the 
question is, When and where those benefits were con- 
ferred ; whether on earth, in the days of Noah, or in 
‘the place of departed spirits, between the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection ;”” and on that point Thomas Mat- 
thews is silent. 

The Bishops’ Bible is undoubtedly on the Lecturer’s 
side, and that most emphatically: “By the which: 
Curist being from the beginning head and governour of 
His Church, came in the dates of Noah, not in bodze, 
which then he had not, but in spirit, and preached by 
the mouth of Noe for the space of one hundred and 
twenty yeres to the disobedient, that would not repent” 


[p. 162]. 
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The Lecturer could not wish for more emphatic lan- 
guage. If it were only S. Peter's! /f 


The principal versions in the languages of Southern Europe all 
unite with Augustine, with the medizval writers, and with King James’s 
Bible in pronouncing zvevpar both instrumental and divine. French 
Bible, Paris, a.p. 1805: Far l'Esprit. Spanish, a.p. 1872: Por el 
Espiritu. Sfanish—RBaptist version, A.D. 1858: or el Espiritu. or- 
tuguese, A.D. 1871: No Espirito. Jtalian, a.p. 1871: Per lo Spirito 
[p. 160]. 


A most slovenly avvay/! Who knows who was the 
translator in each case ; whether some French, or Span- 
ish, or Portuguese, or Italian? The Portuguese is evi- 
dently by a Scholar, who is too conscientious to let his 
theology ‘‘ muzzle” his exegesis; for Vo (pron. x00) is 
simply the contracted combination of the preposition zx 
with the article 0, and means not éy the, but zz the; by 
no usage known to the Portuguese language can it ex- 
press instrumentality. 

We come last to the Epistle for Easter Even, contain- 
ing this very passage of S. Peter. Why did the com- 
pilers of the First Prayer Book of King Edward assign 
this portion of Holy Scripture to Easter Even, when it 
was not so assigned in any other Christian Liturgy then 
extant? Because, says the Lecturer |p. 164], ‘‘ Easter 
Even was the great season for administering Christian 
Baptism,” and “in 1 Peter iii. 21 this Apostle magnifies 
the value of this Sacrament.” He is sure it was xo¢ be- 
cause it speaks of the preaching to the spirits in prison. 


The compilers of the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. were the 
contemporaries and coadjutors of the translators of the Early English 
Bibles, and in several instances were the same individuals, The com- 
pilers of this Prayer Book did not adopt 1 Peter iii. 17-22 as the Epis- 
tle for Easter Even in order to teach the mission of the human spirit of 
Curist, between His death and resurrection, to disembodied souls, 
The compilers believed in no such mission. 


The utter recklessness of this last assertion is paral- 
leled only by that about the figurative meaning of zx 
carcere. Did the Lecturer never read the Third of the 
original Forty-two Articles of 1552? If not, then, if he 
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will only turn to the second paragraph of Article V. of 
Pearson on the Creed, and the note appended thereto, 
he may read it both in Latin and in English: 

Nam corpus usque ad resurrectionem in sepulchro 
jacuit, Spiritus ab illo emissus cum spiritibus qui in car- 
cere sive in Inferno detinebantur fuit, illisque pradicavit, 
ut testatur Petri locus, etc. 


The body of Curtst lay in the grave until His resurrection: but His 
spirit, which He gave up, was with the spirits which were detained in 
prison, or in hell, and preached to them, as the place in S. Peter testi- 


fieth. 


Pearson adds, in the note, ‘“‘ Which place (of S. Peter) 
was also made use of in the Exposition of the Creed 
contained in the Catechism set forth by the authority of 
King Edward, in the seventh year of his reign.” 

After this, can anything from the Lecturer in the way 
of point-blank denial of fac¢ astonish us ? 

But I have not yet quite done with the Lecturer’s exe- 


gests: 


We are all familiar with 1 Peter iv. 6, as it stands in King James's 
Version: ‘The gospel was preached to them that are dead (Why does 
he leave out the a/so—Westminster Revision even—before ‘to them’ ?) 
that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live ac- 
cording to God in the spirit. 

‘The Greek of the passage requires and justifies (Why “and justi- 
fies?” If it requires, of course it justifies. Words, words) this new 
translation : 

The gospel is preached to them that are dead in sin, that they may 
be condemned as individual men for their sinful flesh, but may live ac- 
cording to the will of Gop by His Spirit. 

xara dvOpwrovs, man by man, not cata avOpwrov, according to man, is 
the opening key to this verse, [pp. 8, 9.] 


‘New translation” indeed, and with a vengeance ! 
Was ever such translation heard of, or dreamed of, in 
Christendom before? Because xara avOpdaovsg means 
sometimes man by man, it must mean that here, where 
it is in antithesis to xara Sedv !—and then that omission 
of the xai before vexpois, and that interpolation of ‘in 
sin,’ making it read (with the xai restored), ‘‘ The Gos- 
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pel is preached even (or aéso) to them that are dead in 
sin.” Why, of course. To whom shou/d the Gospel be 
preached, if not to those that are dead in sin? If that 
were the meaning of the Apostle, why the xai, a/so, even ? 
The Lecturer felt the force of this consideration, and so 
he left out the a/so, not only in his ‘“ new translation,” 
but in his transcript of the old one. 


The word Peter in the Greek never means a “rock,” but simply a 
precious stone, a small gem, called “a white stone,” Rev. ii. 17, where 
its gift by Curist is a token of His love. . . . This is the full ex- 
tent of the signification of each of these names (Cephas, Peter), Thou 
art precious to me, Thou art dear to me, Thou art greatly beloved by 


me, [p. 15.] 


This is not only ‘the full extent,” but a great deal 
more than the full extent. Tlérpos, either in New Tes- 
tament or in Classic Greek, never means a precious 
stone. It means simply a common stone, such as you 
may pick up on the highway, or in the fields, as is in- 
dicated by its derivative ro “merpades, the stony ground, 
and by our word fetrifactzon. There are in Greek 
several words, or phrases, for precious stone ; as, A0a- 
pioy, AGeia, Aidos riguos, YHpos ; but wérpos is not one of 
them. 


In the Latin language, the verb es?#, ‘‘is,’’ Matt. XXV1. 26, hoc est 
corpus meum, does not, like the Greek verb éor, “is,” in the same 
passage, mean represents, symbolises, . . . , but est indicates 
identity. . . . Thus the Latin es?, “is,” Matt. xxvi. 26, introduces 
Transubstantiation ; while the Greek éor, “is,” in the same place, re- 
jects the dogma. [p. 15.] 


So, then, when one of the interlocutors in Plautus 
[Stich. 5, 4, 49] says to another, E-go tu sum, tu es ego: 
unanimi sumus, he means, I am transubstantiated into 
you; you are transubstantiated into me: we are unani- 
mous. And when Jerome says | Rev. i. 20], Candelabra 
septem, septem Ecclesia sunt, he either means, The seven 
candlesticks are transubstantiated into seven churches, 
or he does not know his mother-tongue, and the Lec- 
turer came on the stage fifteen hundred years too late 
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to Peng: it to lilies ieee iin meailil might prs been 


spared the dugma of Transubstantiation ! 
That will do, I think, for exegesis. A specimen or 
two of the Lecturer’s /ogzc, and I “have done. 


I have just repeated the remarkable declarations of Bishops Horseley 
and Wordsworth and Canon Cook [about 1 Peter ili. 18]. There is a 
contrary judgment in this very case, even the free and open profession 
of these very men themselves. 

They are all dignitaries in the Church of England. (Mark the links 
in the argument, reader.) They promised to observe the Canons of 
their Church. These Canons, adopted A.D. 1603, appoint the Bishops’ 
Bible, published a.p. 1563, to be read in all churches throughout the 


kingdom. 
The Bishops’ Bible in express words condemns the explanation of S. 


Peter by these very dignitaries. 
The Canons of the Church of England have never been repealed. 


[Pp 4, 5-] 


Let us put this argument into syllogistic shape : 

Majyor.—The Bishops’ Bible puts a certain interpreta- 
tion on a certain passage of S. Peter. 

Minor.—-The Bishops’ Bible is appointed by Canon 
to be read in church by these dignitaries; which, by 
the way, it isn’t, as we shall presently see. 

Conclusion.--These dignitaries, when they write com- 
mentaries, or preach sermons, are bound to interpret 
S. Peter as the Bishops’ Bible interprets him. 

I have said the Bishops’ Bible is zo¢ appointed by 
the Canon to be read in the churches. Here is the 
Canon as given by the Lecturer himself [pp. 162, 168, | 
and his comment on it: 


Canon 8o has this injunction : “If any parishes be yet unfurnished 
of the Bible of the largest volume, the Church Wardens shall provide the 
same at the charge of the parish.” 

The Canons of the Church of England became the law of that 
Church a.p. 1603. The Bible called King James’s did not appear till 
A.D. 1611, eight years after. This difference of dates establishes this 
fact: “The Bible of the largest volume” . . . was the Bishops’ 


Bible, folio . . . 1576. 


So then, a Canon containing an “ injunction ”’ whose 
sole object was to secure the placing of a folio Bible in 
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those churches that were yet “unfurnished of” one, is 
made by the Lecturer to enact a certain interpretation 
of a certain passage of S. Peter, and to bind that inter- 
pretation on the conscience of every Bishop, canon, 
clergyman, and layman [p. 5], ‘‘ throughout the British 
Empire.” 

Now mark the consequence of all this. Taking the 
Lecturer’s interpretation of the Canon as the true one, it 
is the bounden duty of every Church Warden in the Brit- 
ish Empire to oust the King James Bible from the parish 
church, and put the Bishops’ Bible back into its place 
of honor. Again: 


The Bible of King James I., a.p. 1611, contains the caption to 
1 Peter iii. 18, 19, which first appeared in the Bible of Thomas Mat- 
thews, A.D. 1537. For nearly three centuries has King James's Bible 
itself, in its larger volumes, held this declaration before the world. Mil- 
lions of copies of this Bible have been published in England and these 
United States by private individuals, by associated firms, by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and by the American Bible Society. All 
these copies innumerable have been continually repeating and display- 
ing this caption: “ The Apostle Peter declareth Curist’s benefits 


toward the old world.” 


If the reader does not have a hearty laugh over this, 
it will be because he thinks it too melancholy to laugh 
over. It reminds us irresistibly of a certain occasion 
when, at the instigation of those “of like occupation,” 
the multitude ‘“‘ with one voice about the space of two 
hours cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” Of 
course, after this, Diana was great. 

But let us avail ourselves of the opportunity offered us 
by the Lecturer to give a lesson in “ applied logic.” 

In the King James Version of our Lorp’s denunciation 
of the scribes and Pharisees [Matt. xxiii.], we read 
[v. 24]: Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and 


swallow a camel. 


For nearly three centuries has the King James Bible . . . held 
this denunciation before the world. Millions of copies . . . have 
been published. . . . All these copies innumerable have been con- 


tinually repeating and displaying “strain a#.” If the Greek says, 
*- strain out,” as every one who has read it knows it does, so much 








| 
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the worse for the Greek. Greece is a little kingdom ; England is a 
big one. 


‘‘Constituted as are the Government and Church of 
England,” says the Lecturer [pp. 164, 165] in con- 
tinuation of his argument (and he says it in answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Have these incessantly reiterated proc- 
lamations of the Thomas Matthews Bible, and the 
Bishops’ Bible, and the King James Bible) uttered in 
our hearing, and these perpetually conspicuous records 
before our sight, now any authority?” ‘ Constituted 
as are the Government and Church of England, ecclesi- 
astical enactments are expressions, records, publications, 
perpetuations of the national mind. While the nation 
remains unaltered, its mind remains. 


In the social and Christian systems into which Gop at our birth 
brings us, our individual consent to these existing institutions is not es- 
sential to the creation in us of personal obligation and obedience. 
These are the productions of Gop Himself. Since, from Him, they 
impose upon us their own authority and create our duty. 


Ergo—Every man, woman, and child, who has chanced 
to be born into “the social and Christian systems” of 
the British Empire, is bound in conscience to swallow 
the “strain a¢,” though to one who knows the Greek, 
the swallowing of the camel would be a trifle in com- 
parison. 

Here is a Sorztes, but whether Aristotelian or Gocle- 
nian, I think, would puzzle even the Archbishop of York 
to determine: 

‘Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou hast de- 
livered my soul from the lowest Sheo/. 

“Mercy éoward is forgiveness. Without szz forgive- 
ness is impossible. Seo/, therefore, in this passage, is 
a state of sin. 

“But a state of sin is a process [‘ Add sin to sin’— 
James v. 1]. A process of sin is a hadbzt of sin. Sheol 
figurative is thus demonstrated to be the hadzt of sin.” 
[p. 155-] 


Was ever cumulus on cumulus more felicitously piled 
> 


up: 
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It remains to give » tie Lecturer’s new Arti tory 
save one are not ~ enough for him—Articulus Bisextus, 
his Second-Sixth Article “ for the establishing of Con- 
sent touching true Religion.” 

“ The opposite of this assertion of our Sixth Article of 
religion, ‘ Whatsoever is not read in Holy Scripture, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man 
that it should be believed as an article of the Faith,’ zs 
most true ; namely, Whatsoever zs read in Holy Script- 
ure, or may be proved by it, zs regutred of every man to 
be believed as an article of the Fatth.” (p. 165.) 

A word, in conclusion, on the province of theology in 
exegesis. When the original Greek or, Hebrew admits 
of two interpretations, the analogy of the Faith may 
legitimately determine between them; when it admits of 
but one, that one must be adhered to. In such case, it 
is the ¢heo/ogy that wants revising, not the zxzZe _ etation. 

E. J. STEARNS. 
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Page 126, line 9, for agreed read agrees. 
127, ‘* 9, for Michael read Michel. 
‘* 137, ‘ 4, for donds read bounds. 
‘“* y42, ‘ 22, for or read and. 
‘148, ‘* 15, for repressing read expressing. 
159, ‘* 15, for six read five. 
159, ‘' 25, delete dy even any definiteness of aim or policy. 
159 (Note at foot), add, /w the case alluded to the strong words were supported 
by some action, but not by the ‘‘ vigorous disci; pline” deemed by the writer 
to be worthy of the ‘* Apostolic Church 
16r, line 26 and line 30, for fo/eration read tolerance. 
163, 36, insert comma after excuse. 
163, ‘* 36, for protest read pratect. 
170, ‘' 8, for thoughts read thought. 
181, ‘* 15, for imperfect read important. 
186, ‘* 19, after dissatisfied insert of. 
187, ‘' 8, after and insert do, 
190, ‘* 28, for there read then. 
‘** 31, for generally read severally. 
‘* 1, after 1883 insert formed. 
‘* 1, for 1886 read 1884. 
‘* 91, for daseless read careless. 
‘* 20 and 34, for Constitution read Construction, 
‘* 24, for party read hasty. 
line 19, for creations read creatures. 
‘* 27, for implicitly read impliedly. 
34, delete co-tempore. 
21, insert quotation marks before ‘‘ prepared. 
36, insert quotation marks after daughter." 
2, delete co-temfpore. 
1, for assured read assumed, 
31, for their read third. 
9, for Conventions read Convention. 
38, for foremost read most. 
14, for votes read vote, and insert entire before the latter word. 
16, for were read was. 
‘* 38, delete that is. 
‘« a1, insert quotation marks before ‘“‘ és and after /ree.”’ 
“ 26, for organised read constituted, and delete she was not an organised 
diocese. 
12, for penalties read penalty. 
19, for of read or. 
38, for creation read creature. 
21, for decause read for. 
38, for és read are. 
12, for cestui read cestuts. 
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